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ER life is outdoors... the wind... the sun... the 

blue, murmuring Pacific. Yours is confined... 
the home... the school room... the factory... the 
office. Her food is plain and invigorating. Yours is 
rich and disturbing. Her breath is as sweet as the 
hibiscus in her hair—and she knows it. Yours... 
well, you really don’t know. . . you merely hope. 


Don’t offend others! 


Hurry and worry, over-indulgence in eating or drinking, 
little or no exercise, all have a bearing on the condition of 
the breath. Is it any wonder that so many Canadians have 
halitosis (unpleasant breath)? The insidious thing about 
it is that you yourself never know when you are guilty of 

this offense. But you needn’t be guilty if you will simply 

rinse the mouth with Listerine, the quick deodorant. 
Listerine combats unhealthy mouth conditions and over- 
comes the odors arising from them. Use it morning and 
night and between times before meeting others. It makes 
you acceptable to them, Lambert Pharmacal Co., Toronto, 
Ontario, 


“,  LISTERINE checks halitosis 


(unpleasant breath) 
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The Kraftray; unique, correct for the smart service of cheeses in variety. 


ONE ARE THE DAYS when a cheese assort- 
ment was reserved for the grand finale of a 

stiff formal dinner. Lately it has leaped into vogue 
for smart little suppers, for teas, for impromptu 
gatherings. The point is that they are putting 
the cheese tray where guests can get at it—on 
the buffet or on a coffee table in the living room. 


KRAFT 


© Many Kraft varieties also come in loaf form. If you buy 
cheese from a loaf, ask to see the name Kraft on the foil wrapper! 


It’s being done everywhere in Canada, because 
nowadays fine cheeses of all kinds are so easily 
available. Kraft is responsible for that—Krafe, 
the largest maker, importer and distributor of 
fine cheeses in all the world. 

You're expecting someone in for bridge to- 
night . . . tomorrow night? You're planning a 
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Size 14 inches. Price $1.00 sent postpaid to any address in Canada. Use coupon below. 


little Sunday supper, or the family is due for a 
surprise dessert? Pass a Kraft cheese tray—some 
of your old favorites and some of the rarer 
varieties you've always wanted to know. 

Not far from you there's a well-stocked food 
store with an array of the world’s finest cheeses 
made or imported by Kraft. Just take your pick! 


CVesithics on the Lay ahowe: Kraft Creamed Old English, the sharp, 


spreading Cheddar. *‘Philadelphia’’ Brand Cream Cheese, snowy-white, guaranteed fresh. Kraft 
Canadian, celebrated for its full, natural flavor. And then there's the nut-sweet Kraft Swiss. 


The richly mild Kraft Velveeta . . 


KRAFT-PHENIX CHEESE CO., LIMITED ; 


. the spready Cheddar that’s digestible as milk itself! 
ALL THESE CHEESES ARE PASTEURIZED—LIKE MILK—FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


ee 


C-10 


147 ST. PAUL ST. W., MONTREAL, P.Q. 


Send me the Kraftray. I enclose $1.00 (cheque or money order) 
to cover all costs. 


| NAME 


ADDRESS 
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LADY CECIL DOUGLAS...noted English Beauty 
...took part in London Half-face Beauty Test 


Under the supervision of eminent dermatologists of 
nine nations, hundreds of the most notable and 
charming women of Europe and America took part 
in the International Half-face Tests which proved 
Woodbury’s superiority over every beauty aid tested, 
in bringing new freshness and glamour to the skin, 


fc Facial Soap invites millions 
of new users... with its new and generous size 
10c cake. Woodbury’s has created this marvel- 
ous new value...so that every member of your 
household may now feel free to use Woodbury’s 
unstintedly for every skin need. 


The 10c¢ Woodbury’s brings you the very same 
quality you bought heretofore at a quarter. The 
same scientific beauty formula of a famous skin 
specialist. The identical soap that demonstrated 
its superiority over other leading soaps in the 
International Half-face Tests. 


Other beauty products in these tests effected no 
noticeable improvement—Woodbury’s brought 


MADE IN CANADA 
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very man adores it!_now every gitl can have it! 


new radiant freshness and smooth texture to the 
skin within thirty days’ time. 


For years, Woodbury’s has wanted to make its 
scientific skin care available at a price that 
would permit millions more to enjoy it. But we 
waited until we could give you the Woodbury 
beauty treatment in this 10c size without any 
compromise in quality. 


It’s ready for you today! At 10c! At druggists’, 
department stores, grocers’. The proved formula 


for “The Skin You Love To Touch”. 


On the air—BING CROSBY, Tuesdays, 9:00 P.M., E.D.S.T. 
Columbia Network...“ DANGEROUS PARADISE,” Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays, N.B.C.7:45 P.M.,E.D.S.T. 
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ery SEND 10c FOR WOODBURY LOVELINESS KIT...’ 


Containing generous trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
CENTS Soap, tubes of Woodbury’s Cold and Facial Creams, 6 
dainty packets of Woodbury’s Facial Powder, one of 
each of the six flattering shades. 


John H. Woodbury, Ltd., Perth, Ont., Dept. 410 
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The Health Habits 
of Vour Children 


(\ RE YOU quite sure that you are not being too complacent about the daily care 
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Sof your children's health? : 

_ \** The majority of mothers would probably insist indignantly that they knew 
the simple health rules of child care, and followed them closely. That, while, perhaps, 
they did not have much use for some of the finicky ideas of specialists they knew 
enough to keep to the general rules of health. 

Yet in a recent survey made by a Department of Health in one of our most wide-awake 
provinces it was found that one quarter of the children slept with their windows closed 
‘as a matter of course. 

Conditions were particularly bad in the junior groups, where more than one-third of 
all children in the group slept with closed windows. 

Mothers of every one of those children would probably say that they knew windows 
should be open—yet one in three mothers of the younger group probably never took 
the trouble to see whether this was actually done. The children were packed off to bed 
with casual good-night kisses, and left to their own devices. 

In reporting on breakfast habits, over one-third of the children stated that oe never 
had cereal for this important basic meal of the day. And this covered all types of homes 
in an average district, so that a question of means did not affect the answers. 
Two-thirds of the children had neither milk or cocoa for breakfast. 

Yet every mother would acknowledge the importance of cereals and milk in building 
sturdy young bodies to face the rigors of the average school days. Why should two- 
thirds of an average, well-to-do neighborhood, go without any milk for breakfast? 
Another important item showed that more children had tea or coffee at breakfast than 
had either eggs or bacon. Economic conditions too did not affect this report, since 
even the group from the better districts reported less than one quarter of the children 
having either eggs or bacon. 

Of the whole group eleven per cent had undesirable food for breakfast. Girls were twice 
as bad as boys in this respect. In Grade VIII, thirty-one per cent of the girls took what 
the Department of Health considered undesirable food for breakfast. 

The luncheon reports showed that less than two-fifths of all the children had what was 
considered an adequate lunch! 

What was the cause? If the children went home to lunch was it lack of time or interest? 
There. was one other interesting question in its relation to health habits—that of 
brushing the teeth. Eighty per cent of these average children recorded apis brushed 
their teeth at least once during the day, but only forty-five per cent brushed them 
morning and evening. 

But one in five did not brush their teeth at all 

| remember, a year or so ago, being shocked to hear that a health investigation in one 
of Canada’s proudest cities, showed one of the greatest areas of malnutrition among 
school children, in one of the best sections of the city! 

It seemed hard to believe that these homes with everything that money can buy in the 
way of comforts and casual luxuries, should be developing children who suffered from 
malnutrition. 

This health questionnaire covering the average school sections of another large city, 
emphasizes fhe realization that hundreds of mothers who pride themselves on their 
home management, do not yet fully practise the most elemental health and hygiene 
rules in the upbringing of their children. 

Do we take it too much for granted in our average community? Are enough oppor- 
tunities given our mothers to hear reiterated with dramatic force, the importance of 
following insistently these rules of health which are the only sure way of building a fine 


and happy nation? 
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slumbering ghost, a legacy of the tragedy and 

romance of its youth. Such an inn was the Axe 

and Morning Star, a venerable mass of stone 
and mortar, brick and beam, set high upon the 
cliffs of Cornwall overlooking the sea. It was on the 
eve of St. Martin’s Mass Day that I drove my 
roadster into the yard. The commodious building 
seemed dwarfed by two trees that towered on either 
side, the skeletons of their branches meeting over 
the roof and forming a weird tracery against the 
darkening sky. Through this the wind moaned 
eerily and its buffets made the wrought-iron sign, 
swinging from the crossbeam of two stout posts, 
creak and rattle on its chains. I eyed the sign with 
hostile curiosity: it made such an infernal clatter. 
The battleaxe, wide of blade and curved outward, 
shook ominously as if held by an invisible hand, and 
the morning star, a mace with five spiked balls 
dangling on thick links of iron, clattered loudly. 
Unconsciously my hand sought the bulky envelope 
in my coat pocket and I recalled the object of my 
visit to this obscure place. 

My momentary irritation vanished. I leaned back 
and eyed the inn with a new interest. My visit was 
for a specific purpose and under ‘“‘sealed orders,” as 
it were; but the “orders” were in the envelope which 
I carried. I thought of my friend, his kindly face 
seamed by the passing of years, his eyes serious yet 
twinkling, as he handed me the package. I could 
again hear his quavering voice: 

“‘Bert, my lad, as you know, I was a friend of both 


|: IS said that each old inn of England has a 


"Go away—go away Eadweardl" she whispered, covering her face with trembling fingers, 


your father and grandfather, and before you sail I 
have a little commission for you. Were it not for my 
age nothing would please me more than to carry it 
out myself, but that is impossible.” He sighed and 
looked at me sadly. 

“If I can do it, sir, consider it done,” I said 
eagerly. 

“Yes, I knew that you would indulge an old man’s 
fancy,” he smiled, and opening a drawer in his desk 
drew out an envelope. He weighed it in his hand the 
while he spoke. “One hundred years ago, in the 
early hours of St. Martin’s Day, my father had a 
peculiar experience while staying at an inn on the 
Cornish coast, about a score of miles from Land’s 
End. It is called the Axe and Morning Star. This 
experience made such an impression upon him that 
he committed it to paper and I have read it more 
than once. I understand that what happened to my 
father only occurs once in a century. Of course—” 
he shrugged his shoulders—‘‘this may be a useless 
errand, but I am going to ask you to go to this inn on 
the eve of St Martin’s, occupy the big room over- 
looking the sign, and see what may, or may not, take 
place. Here is the envelope. Open it after you have 
spent a night in the room. Then return and tell me 
what you think.” He shook his head and laughed 
deprecatingly. “Probably you will return with a 
psychiatrist.” 

And here I was at the inn. I got stiffly out of the 
car, for I had driven far, and entered the public 
room. It was such a room as might have known the 
merry company of the Canterbury Pilgrims, with its 














Att-STeet Bopy anp Sarety Giass—The 
strength of steel protects you when you ride 
in a Ford V-8. 

Around you is an all-steel body, electri- 
cally welded into one piece. 

Beneath your feet is a rigid, X-type steel 
frame. 

Out in front of you and behind you are 
strong steel axles, triangularly braced by 


esa 


steel radius-rods and supported by a steel 
torque tube. 

You ride upon steel-spoke wheels, also 
electrically welded into one piece. The 
windshield before your eyes is safety glass. 
(All New Ford De Luxe closed cars are 
equipped throughout with safety glass.) 

Another reason why you feel safer in a 
Ford V-8 is something that makes every 


ALWAYS FEEL SAFER 
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driver a better driver . . . ease of handling. 
There is always less strain and less likeli- 
hood of tight situations when you drive an 
alert, obedient car. 

The Ford V-8 gives you an extra margin 
of safety because of its quick acceleration, 
eight-cylinder speed and power, ease of 
steering, stability on curves and rough 
roads, and powerful, oversize brakes, 
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lofty, merloned height in the distance, a 
setting as mysterious and as poetical as a 
Corot landscape. In slumbering quiet it 
lay under the myriad candles of the 
heavens—and then! 

There was a clash of steel upon steel 
and the shuffle of many feet. An armed 
warrior rode out of the shadows, suit of 
ring mail glistening as silver and thin 
veins of light dancing from conical 
helmet. A broad nasal bar all but 
obliterated his features. He forced the 
great Flemish war horse to a walk. 
Herculean of figure, kite-shaped shield 
with eagle crest slung upon his back, and 
white of horse, he might have been a 
knight of the Round Table riding forth 
from the pages of the Romances. Behind 
him, in ranks of four, marched two-score 
men-at-arms, helmets and hauberks of 
black and battle-axes sloping from 
shoulders. 

At the door of the manor he drew his 
steed to a stop, and leaning forward 
smote its iron-studded flanks with the 
pommel of his sword. A slot was drawn 
back and frightened eyes peered between 
iron bars. The rider shouted gruffly. 
“Ho, there, ceorl! Bid the Lady Elfgiva 
to speak with the Lord Eadweard of 
Flanders.” 

“Aye, my lord, the Lady Elfgiva will 
be told.” 

The slot snapped shut. The knight 
glanced over his men-at-arms with proud 
eyes, as they formed a crescent about 
him, hands on axe hafts and blades on 
the ground. For the time it would take 
to walk a hundred paces he remained 
silent, then frayed threads of patience 
snapped.. He thumped the sword hilt 
resoundingly upon the door. The slot 
opened quickly. “Slave, ‘tis poor 
courtesy you show to him who comes for 
his lady. Bring forth the Lady Elfgiva 
this instant!” 

“My lord, my lord—” 

The. chattering words were shouted 
down. ‘Open this door, else my seacocks 
shatter it with their axes.” 

It creaked slowly. A trembling servitor 
stood before him. Eadweard reached out 
a mailed hand. With an effortless motion 
he plucked up the spindly housecarl and 
set him down beside the horse. “Now, 
dolt,” he rumbled, “what means this?” 

“Nay, my lord, be not wroth,” the man 
quavered. “The Lady Elfgiva beseeches 
that you leave her to her sorrow, that 
you look not upon her nor talk with her.” 

“Ah!” the knight tugged at his chin, 
“‘what tale lies behind this! No, ’tis not 
that you should tell.”” He stared at the 
servant with brooding eyes. ‘You may 
tell the Lady Elfgiva,” he said slowly, 
“that a knight of Flanders comes not 
this far without reason. Either she comes 
to me or my men will bring her.” 

The man scurried away. Eadweard 



























































































reined back his restless horse. He waited 
in scowling silence until a white figure 
appeared and almost as white as the gown 
was her face, handsome despite the lines 
of sorrow and pain that marked it deeply. 
Elfgiva looked at him mutely. Misery 
dulled her eyes. 

“Ah, ‘tis so, what I feared,” and 
Eadweard’s eyes narrowed. ‘Much has 
happened since I went away. Methinks 
’tis high time I returned.” 

“Go away, Eadweard, away—away!” 
the voice was as dulled as the eyes. 
“°Twas a cruel thing to come and 
mock me.” 

“Mock you!” he cried. ‘Mock you! 
By the cock that crowed before Peter! 
I come not to mock but to chastise. Who 
has done these things to you? And where 
is the Lord Ethelbriht, the shining 
patriot of the Saxon race?” 

Elfgiva clasped her hands to her breast. 
“Leave me, I tell you, leave me! I am 
dead, dead—dead !” 

‘Who did this shameful thing to you?” 
He leaned toward her, hand clenched 
and smoldering of eye. 

“‘Dead!”’ she whispered intently, cov- 
ering her face with trembling fingers. 

Eadweard leaped from his horse, face 
dark as a starless night. “Who did this, 
I say?” 

She swayed uncertainly. He steadied 
her with arm about the shoulder. ‘Come, 
now,” he said sharply. “I may not repair 
what has been done but I will avenge it. 
Tell me what I ask.” 

Elfgiva shuddered and made to draw 
away from him. He tightened his grip. 
“TI go not without you. I have spoken.” 

“The danger, Eadweard, the danger!” 
she wailed. ‘Think of Lenoire le Loup, 
him of the castle. Knew he your presence 
here, his men would do you to death.” 

The knight laughed harshly. “Ah, so 
*twas the Wolf of the castle who did this 
to you! His brother I slew but I was 
alone and had to flee for it. Now I return 
with my seacocks. Him I slay tonight.” 

Elfgiva looked at him with eyes as 
bright as live coals. “Slay him! Ah, 
Eadweard, if you but could.”’ She sighed. 
“No, he will hang you, if you die not in 
the fight. God has forgotten me.” 

“God lives and I will slay him this 
night,’’ Eadweard swore. “‘Even now the 
Wolf knows of my coming. Outlawed he 
is, in Flanders, and him I sent a length of 
the hangman’s rope. Now I kill him for 
my Lord of Flanders and for you. 
Faugh!” he spat contemptuously. “Such 
are the nobles William the Red of 
England puts over his people.” 

“Lawless nobles, robber king. Ah, 
Eadweard, black is my soul, heavy is my 
heart,’’ unshed tears clouded her eyes. 
“‘My gentle father was falsely accused of 
running deer in the royal forest. He 
demanded the ordeal of the red hot plow- 

shares and was un- 
burned by their white 
heat. But even this 
proof of his innocence 
did not satisfy the king. 
William seized him and 
no one saw him again. 
Our lands were given 
Lenoire and then the 
Wolf took me—me, the 
Lady Elfgiva—for his 
woman. I am unclean. 
I died the night he 
took me.” 

“By the glory of 
{Continued on page 24} 


The axemen drew together in battle 
array, the guard ranging them- 
selves on either side of Elfgiva. 








oak settles and trestle tables about the walls, broad 
plate rails, heavy with tankards and old china and 
huge stone grate, with its blazing log. I crossed over 
the freshly sanded floor and stood at a time-worn 
desk, and glanced enviously at the wrought-iron 
chandeliers, fashioned for candles but now supporting 
lamps, when the innkeeper bustled behind the desk. 
Stooped of shoulder and narrow of frame he appeared 
more of the office clerk than a hotel proprietor, but 
there was a healthy tinge to his thin face which spoke 
of a man who lived much in the sun and wind. He 
smiled diffidently, as he proffered me the pen and 
guest book. 

“Ah, Mr. Albert Winnowell, of Toronto,” he 
laughed softly and rubbed his hands. ‘Yes, sir, lived 
in Canada myself. Winnipeg, less than eight months 
ago; and before the war. But I keep you with my 
babbling. My man’ll put away your car, sir. No lack 
of accommodation’’—he spread out his arms in a 
mock jesture of despair—‘‘as you can see by the 
room. But if cars take away our people of a night, 
they bring others who pay both board and lodgings.” 

“A philosopher but not a Cornishman.” 

“Wrong, sir, John Davidson is of Cornwall but 
been away these many years. Only returned when 
my father passed on. He was an old man almost 
ninety and somewhat neglected business, but I’m 
building it up again.” 

“That shouldn’t be hard,” I said casually. “In fact 
I was asked to come here especially tonight and to see 
if I could occupy the big room overlooking the sign.” 

He gave a slight start but quickly recovered himself. 
“Surely, sir, the room is vacant; but may I ask if you 
have eaten on the way?” 

I assured him that I had. He shifted uneasily. “If 
you should care to retire, now, sir?’’ he suggested. 

“A bit too early,” I laughed, ‘“‘and I had a long, cold 
drive. How about a sup of hot coffee, right here in 
this fine, old room, and you join me?” 

He looked at me curiously, then nodded again. 
“Very good, sir. Just the thing on a raw, windy night. 
Will take but a minute, sir.” 

He glided away. I threw myself into a neighboring 
settle, lighted a cigarette and listened to the gloomy 
thumpings of the sign. I was meditating upon my 
peculiar mission and fingering the envelope within 
my coat when he returned with a tray, two cups and a 
large pot, and sat down opposite me. We sipped our 
coffee in silence, John eyeing the table with expression- 
less face. “A curious bit of old England,” I said, at 
length. “Must be a very old place.” 

“Yes, it is old,” he replied abstractedly. “Our 
foundations go deep into the soil. Stone walls built 
over five hundred years ago; name’s even older—Axe 
and Morning Star.” 

John replenished the empty cups and fell silent 
again. “‘Isn’t the fabled land of Lyonesse supposed to 
have sunk somewhere about here?” I persevered. 

He looked up quickly. ‘Not fabled, Mr. Winnowell 
—a fact.” He waved toward the sea. ‘Land once 
stretched far out, away to the Scilly Islands, thirty 
miles or more. You doubt me, sir,”” he added quickly, 
as I raised my brows, “‘but it’s no legend. Men have 
seen whole forests beneath the waters and there’s 
St. Michael’s Mount, now an island but old records 
show it was once surrounded by woods, five or six 
miles inland.” 

He hesitated. ‘Yes, sir, the sea took three bites out 
of Lyonesse. The biggest was in the fifth century. In 
1014 came the second but some was left. Then came 
the third, nothing was left. The whole country, with 
its 140 churches, scores of towns, great tin mines and 
high culture—the finest province of England—was 
gone. Only the Lady Elfgiva, the Lady of Lyonesse, 
was saved.” 

“Elfgiva, an unusual name,” I encouraged him. 

“Saxon, for beloved of the fairies. Ah, yes,” he 
sighed. “Hers was a sad story. A heart-breaking 
tragedy. First the Normans took what remained of 
her country, then they took her and, lastly, the sea 
takes all.”” He sat back and gazed into space. 

“Back in the days of the Norman Conquest, I 
take it.” 

John drew out a book. “It’s set down here, in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle.”” He thumbed the pages, then 


"So the mighty baron of Flanders 

seeks the protection of a woman." 

The sight of his ancient enemy had 
thickened his voice. 
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read: ‘“ ‘A.D. 1099. This year on the festival of St. 
Martin, the sea flood sprung to such a height, and did 
so much harm, as no man remembered that it ever 
did before.’ ” 

He replaced the book in his pocket and rose. 
“There’s no more to tell, Mr. Winnowell. It’s late 
and your room is ready.”’ 

We climbed the wide, oak stairway, with a broad 
landing, whereon stood a suit of ring armor gleaming 
dully in the lamplight, and finally came to a big, 
airy room, hung with tapestries and furnished with a 
wide four-poster, comfortable wing chairs and massive 
clothes press. I stopped in astonishment. ‘‘A gem of a 
room. Marvellous old furniture.” 

“The room you wanted, sir.” He smiled pridefully 
and moved to the door. “If you want anything, Mr. 
Winnowell, just pull the bell rope. Good night, sir.” 


I OPENED the window, drew up a chair, and with 
the envelope in my hands fell to watching the sign, a 
darker shadow in the land of shadows, swaying a jerky 
roundto the rising wind. A hissing sound drenched 
the air. The storm had broken. Rain was whipping 
its ride with spirate tongues. Under its rush the 
clamor of the sign lost its metallic sound and took on a 
muffled note. I hunched closer to the window and 
beguiled myself with fancy. Might not these beats I 
heard be the strokes of those submerged bells of 
Lyonesse, tolled by the pulse of the storm? For they 
no longer broke fitfully. There was rhythm to their 
peal—and music. Music, faint but unmistakable, 
playing behind the overtones of the wind. It grew 
stronger: the bells receded into distance. It was then 
I noted a thread of gold far out at sea. Inward it 
swept, glittering spume caught in the cradle of the 
storm, and it was from this curtain of light that the 
music came. It swelled up about me, as a great 
symphony played by muted strings. All sense of my 
surroundings, of time and place slipped from me 
imperceptibly, and I held my breath, not with fear 
but with the beauty of it all. Slowly the curtain 
halted. For a second it shimmered, a nebulous 
embroidery against the well of night, then faded to 
silver and to blue. Subconsciously I knew that I was 
gazing upon the fabric of light and that it was trans- 
ferring itself into terms of actual life. 

The vibrant blue light spread out into infinite 
depths and diffused as a rising mist. In the distance, 
amid the wash and roll of the sea, I saw the outline 
of a great castle take form. The keep and battlements 
grew clearer as the peak of a mountain grows clearer 
when the clouds about it break and disappear. Other 
lines grew thicker and stronger. Quickly they took 
definite shape, air-drawn together with the rapidity 
of a dream image. I was looking down upon a Saxon 
manor house, long and low with sturdy walls and 
heavily barred windows; and to one side stood the 
gallows uprights, chains dangling limply from the 
crossbeam. It was a strange scene, yet one reminiscent 
of something I dimly remembered. _I strove to recall 
it, but even as I strove attention wandered in wonder- 
ment. A landscape was spreading out before my eyes 
—woods and meadows and furrowed fields, all domin- 
ated by the lordly castle frowning upon them from 
half a league away. As I watched the mist shimmered 
and dissolved. Intuitively I knew that I was alone in 
ancient England. 

The land of Lyonesse was fair to look upon. Manor 
house, farm lands and forest stretched away to the 
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you'll be going to Paris, let me keep the children a while. 
They'll be part of you here.” 

In the words was no reproach, no hint of pathos. 

They did not mention it for some time, but Caroline’s 
mind nagged at the idea. 

Her place in the city had not been filled because it ‘‘could 
not be,” her old employer put it. Here, on this ranch, anyone 
would do, anyone that was decent and well-bred, to care 
for the children. 

“T have it,”’ she said out of a clear sky one night. ‘“That 
Marsh girl on the next place.” She put an arm about 
Pierce. ‘I know she’s bromidic, and dumpy as a partridge, 
but she was a teacher, and told me that she missed children. 
She can stay for the day and go home after supper. It’s 
time to make hay now if ever, and, when you come east, 
there’ll be a place, and our life will be colorful as we dreamed 
it. This will be a hideous, hideous—” 

“Hideous?” 

Her husband’s tone was sharp. She looked up, puzzled. 

“How could it help but be hideous to you, Pierce?” 

She touched his arm gently. 

It was not until the night before she was to leave that 
Caroline had time to view again the sunset, still a beckoning 
hand from a land of color. 

“You know,” he was beside her, and she linked an arm 
through his, ‘‘there’s a pot of gold at the end of that color. 
When you come, our life will be complete in color like—like 
that.” 

“It’s fading,” he said slowly, “and you know,” huskily, 
“it might be that this may be my life—always.” 

Her arm dropped. 

“It might be, Carol, it might—” 

She drew back imperceptibly, like the dropping of a 
temperature, and together they moved into the house. 

There was none of that demanding quality left in Pierce, 
and repression had etched lines about his mouth, lines that 
grew deep as he watched his wife that evening in the light 
from oil lamps. She was as fresh as the breeze that came 





Her eyes followed, surveying a sloping land, irrigation 
responsible for its verdure, wind kissed and swaying. In 
the distance rose a detached mountain range with solitary 
peaks. 

She shivered slightly. 

“Well? Is it?” 

The train wormed its way toward them. Nearer it came. 

“‘Well?”’ A sharper note in Pierce’s voice. 

She turned, put her hands on his shoulders and raised her 
lips. 

They ran beside her pullman window, waving frantically, 
then they were lost and she was alone, crying until the 
memory of the smile that had helped etch lines about 
Pierce’s mouth came before her. If he could smile, so could 
she, but she failed to remember his eyes. Their expression 
had become part of him, and she had grown used to it. 


A CIRCUS horse jigs at the sound of music. A war horse 
quivers at the smell of powder. A fire horse runs at the 
impelling sound of a clanging bell. 

That Caroline Trainor’s heart beat fast at the tumult of 
the city, that her face flushed and eyes shone with a steadier 
light, was the same instinct. 

The calluses on her hands wore smoother under creams 
and care. 

She studied those hands. Long, slim fingers, fingers that 
had fashioned children’s clothes, washed greasy dishes, 
bathed fevered brows and milked cows. Even after weeks 
she would look at them. 

A pathos about hands; so many willed to do what they 
would rather not, and hers reminded her of things she 
wanted to forget. Once Harvey Atkinson, her employer, 
came upon her as she studied them, fingers spread apart. 

“*You have fine hands, child. Capable.” 

She glanced down quickly to hide the emotion that came 
readily these days. 

“They’re doing the work now that they’re fitted for, 
my girl.” 

He was gruff, sensing her hurt, for he was a privileged 
friend, an old man. 
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"Men often leave 
their families behind 
—why not women?" 
from over the mountains. He knew that, even yet, he could He patted her shoulder. 
have her if he merely asked her to remain. She was still that “There are hands that were made to serve a few, and 
much a part of him. Knowing this, he went outdoors. hands that were made to serve many. It’s your lot to serve 
At the station next morning, Caroline wept frankly, her the mass. With your idea of color, in another day, with a 
unusual tears startling to herself. She turned abruptly. paint brush you’d have been a master.” 
“Is it worth it, Pierce?” The woman looked up doubtfully. : 
A flash like warmth from a blinding sun deluged him. “It’s the urge in me, greater than anything, yet sometimes 
Then he drew away and swept an arm with fingers pointing. I wonder ” {Continued on page 22} 
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AROLINE TRAINOR viewed the flame of the sky. 

; Each night when it came, she would stand on the 

hill back of the house, silhouetted against the glory. 

It gave her again the joy of other colorful things she 
had known, the concerts and theatres, the silver and gold 
of a vesper service. These fifteen minutes out of twenty-four 
hours, she felt happy. 

Years ago, Pierce had said, “Life together will be divine. 
The same work and interests and love.” 

He had beaten down, those years back, her every argu- 
ment; he had demanded, and so she went finally to a little 
church, and from there to an apartment that he had rented, 
presuming upon her eventual weakening. Those four walls 
had held every bit of her artistry and Pierce’s with their 
soft tones and rare splashes of color. 

“From here,” she had said on their wedding night, ‘we 
should be able to conceive of a combination that will excel 
the rainbow. You take the house we’re doing now. . .” 

Even on that wedding night, they plunged into their 
hobby which was really their first love. 

Pierce had been junior partner to the biggest architect in 
the city for whom she did interior decorating. 

“It’s even better now, isn’t it?” he had said after several 
months together. 

It was the day the twins were born that Caroline had 
first felt concern for him. He had thrust a finger under 
theirs, and their hands clung like ivy tendrils. 

- think they’re kinda nice,” he had said, looking up, 


“You know,” babies forgotten, “I believe I’ve given you a 
scare. You look fagged. Go home and to bed.” 

He had, and for many evenings thereafter, until Caroline, 
absorbed again in decorating, nurse in charge of the children, 
awoke to the fact that he was really ill. 

“I’m a beast, Pierce, not to have seen it. Now go toa 
doctor.” 

The physician’s orders had been concise, disrupting. Just 
one week later, they were on their way west. 





“Why should things be easy, Pierce?”’” She had turned to 
him on the train, putting a hand over his, as hunched and 
silent he gazed at the prairie land. “Why should we have 
any monopoly on luck? We’re just people.” 

“T’ll remember that, Caroline,” he said, but his look was 
whipped and sorry. 

On the crest to the depths, this exodus meant. A little 
invested capital out of profligate spending, enough to eat, 
warmth in winter and a bare little house. Yet what more 
could one ask, after all? What more, with children, like 
healthy puppies, and Pierce rugged again after five years, 
perfect perhaps in another. What more could one wish than 
make a home? So Caroline asked herself tonight as she 
watched the far-flung magnificence of a western sky. But 
the thought was forgotten when the sun set in a lavender 
haze. She blew a kiss at its evanescent glory and turned to 
the white house. 

Pierce stood in the doorway. He had just tended the 
stock. Incongruous work for him. 

“Hello!” Caroline spoke carelessly. He caught her hand, 
but she hurried into the house. 

He watched her closely at the table that night, and when 
she exclaimed unexpectedly: “Pierce, do you think the 
home the most potent unit for good?’ he had not time to 
reply before she persisted. ‘“‘Do you think managing one the 
only real thing a woman can do?” 

“Some women.” 

“But for me, Pierce. What would you say of me?” 

“We both know better than that,” he replied simply. 

From her dress she pulled a letter. 

“It came today,” she said. 

Caroline looked about the room, not wanting to see the 
lamplight shine on his brown hair, giving it auburn lights as 
he read. Toys cluttered the floor. The furniture was scuffed 
from active feet; a doll asleep lay on Pierce’s couch. 

But she hadn’t married for this. She never would or could 
have. She had never loved anyone that much. Bravado and 
defiance, the same spirit that takes men to war, had brought 
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her here, but she was shell-shocked by stultifying silence, 
vastness and boredom. 

Her husband folded the letter into its original creases and 
handed it back. 

They did not speak. The children finished their meal. 

“‘Well?”’ She looked into his eyes at last. 


“Well?” he parried. ‘It’s all right, Carol. I wonder it 
wasn’t sooner,” slowly. 

“You wondered that?”’ puzzled. ‘I never thought of such 
a thing.” 

“No,” he had risen and walked over to her chair. “It 
couldn’t last though. I never asked you to assume this,” 
pointing to the room, “‘and leave that,” nodding toward the 
east. 

“You see,” she tapped the letter, “Mr. Atkinson wants 
me badly. A special commission and Paris.’’ A glow had 
come into her eyes. “ “To select stuff as only you can.’ He 
said just that, Pierce, and the salary—it’ll be enough to let 
you have farm hands and the children a nurse, and to go 
to a nice little school back east.” 


SHE HADN’T expected easy acquiescence. Pierce loved 
her too much. 

She arose quickly, went to his side, remembering him 
suddenly huddled by the train window, eyes, body whipped. 

“You do mind. We'll never speak of it again.” 

He shook his head. 

“Oh, you do, Pierce—yet men leave their families behind, 
often. Why not women?” 

She spoke pleadingly. 

“If you’d stayed in the beginning,” tone unconsciously 
accusing, “I wouldn’t have got used to you. Carol, I—I—” 

His voice broke. With it, a curious cold about her heart 
melted. 

“What is it, Pierce?” 

She put her arm around him, but he braced immediately. 

“I don’t blame you at all. I made you marry me. I’m 
responsible for this,” with a wave of the hand, “but, as 
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THE PRICE OF BEAUTY 


by [ris Foster 


Carole Lombard as made up to repre- 
sent a gentle young girl—and with the 
bangs swept off her face to bring a 
feeling of sophistication. This style 
needs exquisitely modelled features. 


NOW LET US take a girl from the New York stage—Joan 
Crawford—then known as Lucile le Seuer. To those of the 
fair sex who love good meals, here is an example to copy if 
you consistently put on weight when indulging your tastes 
in food. For five years Joan has not known what it is to 
eat a good square meal of everything she likes best. Reli- 
giously she sticks to salads, buttermilk, fruit and melba 
toast or crackers, day in and day out. 

A special make-up process, which the studio refuses to 
divulge, is used to enhance the size of Joan’s eyes for the 
screen. Her hair styles are altered to suit the mode of the 
moment and the character she portrays in pictures. A 
reddish brunette when she arrived on the coast, Joan is 
now an ash blonde at the request of the studios, because 
red hair photographs dark. Actually the blonde hair with 
her sun-tanned complexion is much more becoming. 

Anna Sten, imported from the Continent two years ago 
by Sam Goldwyn, cost the studio a million and a half dollars 
to groom before making her debut in “Nana.” That does 
not mean Anna was a fright when she arrived. She had 
already been hailed as a beauty in German. studios, and 
from a Continental standpoint she was. But Goldwyn had 
no intention of playing her as a féline, peasant, down-to- 


Did Hollywood improve Gail Patrick? 
The first photograph on the right 
shows her as she looks today, bleached 
and blonded. And on the far right, 
how Gail looked when she first arrived. 


earth type from Russia. She had to submit to a complete 
“make-over.” Eyebrows, hair, figure, deportment, face. 
Everything about the girl today is so vastly different to 
the character she portrayed opposite Jannings in “The 
Tempest” abroad, that her own mother and sisters would 
not recognize her if they met on the street. 

Dorothea Wieck, the ‘“Maedchen in Uniform” heroine 
from Germany, arrived at Paramount studios last year, 
looking like most other Continental stars. When she re- 
turned home last month she had been transformed into a 
perfect Madonna type. 

Florence Desmond, clever little English actress, signed 
by Fox Films to play opposite Will Rogers last year in 
“Mr. Skitch,” got her nose seriously damaged in an auto 
crash, and the bone did not grow straight. In New York 
she got the offending organ completely remodelled before 
journeying to Hollywood. She admitted it hurt a trifle, 
but the results were worth it. In these cases, Jack Dempsey’s 
for instance when he went into pictures, the nose has to be 
broken, reset under a local anaesthetic and put into a plaster 
cast for two days. Alice White had exactly the same treat- 
ment from a Hollywood plastic surgeon just recently. 

Teeth are very important to camera and microphone 
success. June Vlasek, one of the loveliest High School girls 
to be recruited to pictures, has been kept under contract 
for two years at Fox Film Studios, while dental surgeons 
have put her mouth and teeth in perfect condition. For 
twenty-four months the kid has borne the discomfort of 
steel and platinum braces on every tooth. Last week the 
braces were removed {Continued on page 34} 


Madeleine Carroll {in the circle) 
star of "The World Moves On” con- 
fessed herself astonished at the 
arduous beauty rituals she had to 
face on her recent trip to Hollywood. 





REE LENDER EE ELE ENE ARI IN 8 


Our Hollywood correspondent reveals some absorbing 


“back-stage” secrels of the famous make-up experts 


who groom promising young players for stardom. 


“If you get simple beauty, and nought else, 
You get about the best thing that God invents.” 


HE LINES by the poet Browning would make a very 
appropriate theme song for all studio make-up men 
and hairdressers in Hollywood today. 

So long as the experts get simple beauty to groom 
and build up, they are perfectly happy. That seldom occurs. 
Usually the “‘victim” to be worked on is a promising young 
player whose particular type of beauty must be all “un- 
done,” before she can begin to be rebuilt as the studio 
requires her. 

Thin girls to make fatter, fat girls to make slim, brun- 
ettes to be transformed inté blondes, blondes into redheads, 
crooked teeth to be straightened to defy cameras and micro- 
phones, faces to be remolded. 

Some of these tasks fall to make-up experts, some to the 
hairdressing department, some to the plastic surgeon, a 
great deal to the physical culture instructor, the dietitian 
and the masseuse. 

It all entails hard work, time, patience and a great deal 
of money. But that is the price of a good box-office player. 

Before getting the general rules for improvement from 
some of Hollywood’s most famous make-up experts, it may 
be interesting to compare the stars of today with the por- 
trait they presented the day they signed their first big- 

ioney contracts. 


In looking over the list of outstanding examples of 
Hollywood grooming, it can be noted that imports from 
Europe undergo more severe alteration than their American 
sisters. In other words, we can take it that Europe’s idea 
of beauty and personality is not Hollywood’s, by a wide 
margin. 

Let us start with the most famous of the Continental 
film queens—Greta Garbo. 

The day that Garbo arrived at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Studios to make “‘The Torrent,” she had wide shaggy eye- 
brows and darkish curly hair which waved at random all 
over her head. Experts decreed she was overweight and 
needed poise. The transformation magicians got to work. 

Massage and strict dieting got the superfluous weight 
down. “Dieting,” by the way, for slimming purposes in 
Hollywood does not mean stupid starvation. Usually it 
means a well-balanced menu, which allows three meals a 
day—one composed of fruit or citrus fruit juices, one of 
green salads, with lemon instead of oil and vinegar, or 
mayonnaise dressing, and an evening meal which allows lean 
meats, vegetables, excluding peas and potatoes, and black 
coffee. No sugar. No starch. 

The Garbo hair was colored down to the glorious ash 
blonde we now see in pictures. The waves and curls were 
shorn and thinned until the soignee head line we know today 
appeared. The eyebrows were plucked and trained into the 
provocative arch, so essentially a part of the Swedish siren. 
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First, June Vlasek as she looked when 

she left High School two years ago— 

and next as she looks after two years’ 
Hollywood grooming. 


Screen make-up tests revealed that the exotic appearance 
of the star could be accentuated by heightening the classic 
cheek-bones, and making the lovely mouth a little fuller. 

This, accordingly, was done with the aid of greasepaint 
and powder of various hues. 

Dress designers, clever casting and Garbo’s sheer artis- 
try did the rest. 

That, briefly, is the case of a girl from Sweden. 
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her skin looked tired and Lene 
her mouth a little bitter. err 

By an effort of will she 

pulled herself together, 

but tears stung her eyes 

and, she, who had been 

able to cut people to the 

quick by her devastating 

wit, could think of nothing to say. She hadn’t even the pride 
to go. She felt like a beggar lingering for the smallest 
offering. 

The silence of the room seemed to reverberate with their 
conflicting thoughts. Gordon stood leaning against the 
table as though waiting for her to leave. For what seemed a 
long time, Fanny stood there unable to look up, unable to 
assemble her will. Would this bleak experience, she won- 
dered in the midst of her confused thoughts, rob her of the 
glamor through which she sold herself to the world? If only 
she could escape. If only she wanted to escape. 

*‘Well,”’ she said at last in a dead voice. 

“I'd like to read you this scene in the second act,” Gordon 
said, taking up the manuscript. “See if you don’t think we 
could change that bit near the end.” 


"| shall miss you," Vin- 
cent said slowly. "Oh, 
for a day or two, per- 
haps, then you'll put 
it in one of your plays." 


Fanny shrugged her shoulders. Gordon began to read. He 
sat there, his whole figure absorbed in the play. It was a 
particularly sad scene and he read it well. As he went on, 
Fanny noticed that there were tears in his eyes. 

“Gordon!” she exclaimed rising in a frenzy. ‘Gordon! I 
can’t endure it. How can you cry over imaginary sorrows 
when a woman sits in front of you breaking her heart. You 
—actor!”’ 

The scorn in her voice brought Gordon to his feet. He 
started to say something, then checked himself. 

“Well, you’re an actress,”’ he said at last. 

Fanny Manchester walked to the door, opened it, and 
left the room. 

The next morning before nine Miss Abbott appeared in 
Pam’s bedroom. 









“Quiet! Quiet! Quiet!” she warned in a loud whisper. 

“What?” Pam asked from under a sweater she was 
dragging over her head. 

“Don’t speak above a whisper,” Miss Abbott begged. 
“Your mother is asleep, or at least I hope she is. She got 
in at six this morning and refused to see anyone. Even me. 
And now she’s in her room with the door locked.” 

“There must have been a row at the rehearsal,” Pam said. 
‘Just leave her alone. You know how mother is.” 

The telephone clanged through the silent house. 

“‘Where’s Louise? Where’s Louise?” Miss Abbott flew 
downstairs followed by Pam. “Catch it,” Miss Abbott 
hissed as Pam reached the lower hall first. Pam picked up 
the receiver. 

“That you, Pam?” Vincent’s voice. 

Venn 

“What are you doing today?” 

“Nothing,” she managed to say. 

“I’m going in to a light rehearsal; want to come?” 

She did want to go. The slightest hint of how strongly she 
felt about it, would, she knew, aggravate him into suddenly 
withdrawing his offer. ‘Love to,” she managed to say 
lightly. He would, Vincent told her, be right over in his car. 
Pam flew rather than ran to her room, grabbed a coat and 
hat and flew downstairs. It couldn’t be true, she felt, that 
she was actually going to motor in with K. V. That she was 
going to a rehearsal with him. A light rehearsal. That meant 
that no one would be in the theatre but the crew and the 
director and she would be there with him. 

And now he was coming. She saw his car turn the bend of 
the road. She tried to assume an indifferent attitude, but it 
was difficult. Her heart thumped against her ribs as it 
always did when she knew she was going to see him. 

“Hello,” he said, bringing the car to a halt. 

She knew his mood in a moment. He would be nice today 
or for a little while anyway. She got in and jerked herself 
into a comfortable position. ‘“‘What happened last night?” 
Pam asked. “Mother won’t see anyone this morning.” 

“T don’t know,” Vincent said, “the thing went badly but 
you know what those first dress rehearsals can be.” 

They rode for a while in silence. She had waited so long 
for this. To ride in with him alone, not to be part of her 
mother’s entourage and put just anywhere in the car. She 
realized that to Vincent it had very little significance. But 
now nothing mattered. She was off and away with him even 
if he didn’t know it. And yet she could find nothing to say. 

“You are very quiet,’ Vincent smiled down at her. 

“Loving it,” she dared and then said nothing else. For a 
while she watched him covertly. The sensitive aquiline face, 
the eyes deep blue and far-sighted, the firmly shut thin 
mouth, the entire expression that of a person continually on 
guard, a person who could be easily hurt and as easily defend 
himself. “Funny youngster,” he hazarded, looking down at 
Pam. They had arrived at the theatre. 

Inside there was an atmosphere of workmanlike quiet. 
The curtain was up, the first act set and lights were being 
tried. 

“Throw your baby on the tree, Gus,” Moore called from a 
chair in the orchestra. ‘‘Hit it right in the middle.” A small 
spotlight flickered and spat and at last achieved the middle 
of the tree. 

“That’s better. Now give us more light. Bring it up 
slowly. Look like dawn to you?” Moore called as Kearney 
entered with Pam. 

“Too much rose, isn’t there?”’ Kearney said. 

“Right,” Moore admitted. “It wants something colder. 
Gus,” he screamed. ‘Come up with your grey, then yellow 
and then rose. Slowly.” 

Sunrise played across the backdrop in various shades. 
Moore walked over to where Vincent was sitting in the back 
of the theatre. 

“We'd get a better effect if we had a figure on the stage,” 
he said. “Would you mind getting into your mother’s 
costumes, Pam, and walk about for us? I know Miss 
Manchester wouldn’t mind, considering it’s you. It’d be a 
great help!” 

“Adore to,”” Pam was up and off before they could change 
their minds. 


AS VINCENT was listening with forced attention to Moore 
who was still going on about the dawn, he heard a rustling of 
silk. His eyes turned sharply to the stage. 

Pam Manchester walked down to the footlights. She was 
dressed in a nineteenth century costume of yellow taffeta. 
He found her taller and paler under the lights. 

“What do you want me to do?” she asked with a delicate 
smile. 

“Go centre, then up stage, then over to the tree,’”” Moore 
directed. Pam walked with an {Continued on page $6} 
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PART II CONCLUSION 


Last month this two-part novelette told of the glamorous 
and temperamental Fanny Manchester at the height of her 
stage successes, used to triumphs everywhere—with men, as 
well as in her profession. Her young daughter, Pamela, is 
secretly in love with her mother’s director—Vincent, while 
Fanny who has always had her leading man deeply in love 
with her, finds Basil Gordon, her latest one, indifferent to 
her charms. Terrified that she is slipping in her career as a 
beautiful woman, she decides, after a discouraging rehearsal, 
to go and see Basil at his hotel. The story concludes in this 
issue. 


ANNY MANCHESTER stood there in the dim, 

tawdry stage entrance trying to gather her demoralized 

self together. Members of her company passed by, 

calling out good night. She took no notice of them. 
The stage-door man asked if he could get her a taxi. 

“No,” she said shortly. She shoved open the door to the 
street, deciding to walk. The fresh air she felt would brace 
her. She walked a few steps and then suddenly hailed a taxi. 
She shrank back against the side of the car, closed her eyes 
and drew her furs about her. 

“Where to, lady?” the driver asked. 

“Oh,” Fanny said and gave him the name of Basil 
Gordon’s hotel. What, she said to herself again, was she 
letting herself in for? She remembered, with pity, the 
different men she had caused to suffer as she was now suffer- 
ing. ‘Well, life was like that,” they’d say in a play, she 
supposed. 

The taxi stopped. She gave the man a large tip. She 
wanted someone to be grateful to her. Someone to bring her 
luck. She passed the clerk at the desk without a word and 
got into the elevator. She knocked on Basil Gordon's door 
and then opened it. 

Gordon seemed neither surprised nor pleased to see her. 

“Couldn’t rest. Thought you might take me for a walk, 
Basil,” Fanny said trying to make the tones of her voice 
casual; but instead they pleaded. ; 

“Much too tired. But come in,” Gordon said without 
enthusiasm. Fanny looked about the furnished common- 
place hotel room. The same pictures, the same lamps, the 
same furniture that she had seen in a hundred other such 
apartments. And yet for her they held an atmosphere of 
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TEMPERAMENT 


by CAROLYN DARLING 


romance; about them clung memories of romantic hours, 
moods of pleasure, of truth, a sense of home. She almost 
smiled at her own delusion. 

“Do give me a drink,”’ she begged Gordon. He gave it to 
her. She wished that he had refused. She wished that she 
could think of something to provoke him. But she couldn’t. 
She glanced at him and wondered. It would be like him, she 
felt, to know exactly what she was thinking. To know it and 
let her alone. She felt as though she were sinking into an 
abyss without desire or energy to save herself. 

“Basil—” she began and stopped. 

“You know that scene in the second act,’’ Gordon said 
in a matter-of-fact tone. ““Wouldn’t it seem more natural for 
you if we played it down stage?” Fanny paled a little. 

“Oh, I suppose so,”’ she answered. 

“Basil—” she began again. ‘“‘What has come between us?” 

“Nothing, of course,” Gordon answered. “You're simply 
wrought up after the rehearsal. Don’t begin to be difficult, 
Fanny. It’s too late.” He looked bored, biting his lip as 
though wondering what he could say to get rid of her and 
yet do it politely. “‘He was a gentleman, but a stage gentle- 
man.” Fanny remembered the line from some book or other. 

“Have I said anything?” she began again. 


“No,” Basil answered coldly. “But don’t start a scene at 
this hour. I’m tired and nervous and want to rest. You’re 
tired and nervous and want to talk. Why can’t you ever 
realize that other people have moods as well as yourself?” 

“Moods?” she said and stopped. 

“Well, call it what you like,” Gordon went on impatiently. 
““Now look here, Fanny, there’s no one in the world more 
charming than you when you’re—well—as you were in the 
beginning of our friendship. But now you've become 
possessive. You've decided to own me. Well, I’m not to be 
owned. I’ve never been able to stand the devotion of ¢ 
jealous woman and I’m not going to begin. That may sound 
brutal. It probably is. But you might as well understand 
me for what I am.” 

He was angry, but not angry as Fanny wished him to be, 
but with a cold dispassionate anger that put her in her place. 
She didn’t want to meet that anger, for in meeting it she 
would force an issue of his choosing and she had neither the 
vitality nor the desire to face it. Better, she felt, to pretend 
she had not understood the significance of what he had said. 

“But Basil,” her voice was barely articulate. “How silly 
of you,” she managed to say at last. Fanny glanced at herself 
in the mirror over the mantelpiece. Her eyes protruded, 
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her men, she called them. Teddy worshipped his father. 

“Well,” said Edward rising. ‘“‘Happy birthday, old boy.” 

Myrna went with him to the door. She kissed him, 
wanting to cling to him, to cry out some admonition or 
cheer, to let him know that, mentally, all day she would be 
fighting for him, with him, here at home. Then she saw 
Teddy at the door of the living room. He was eying his 
father with big, and very grave eyes. For the moment her 
own hurt, her own fears, were forgotten in the awful disap- 
pointment of the child. Edward turned, as always, to wave 
to Teddy, and Teddy lifted a hand in brave salute. Myrna, 
knowing it to be vain now, wanted to run after Edward 
and cry: “But, Edward dear, there’s Teddy’s puppy. You 
promised him.” 

The door was shut. Edward was hurrying down the 
snowy walk. There had been a storm overnight and he 
couldn’t take the car out, so would have to depend on the 
street-car today. 


TEDDY WAS still standing in the living room doorway. 
Two tears welled up in his eyes. Then, as if aware of his 
mother looking at him, penetrating his secret, he began to 
whistle, walking away, hands thrust tightly down into his 
trouser pockets. She stood watching him go. She knew he 
would voice no complaint, would never directly mention 
the terrific omission. She called to him presently to get 
ready for school. He obeyed, very silently, heavily pre- 
occupied. 

“It looks like storming again,” she told him, setting his 
cap on, making little motions of adjustment that too soon, 
she knew, she must give up. “I think you’d better stop for 
lunch at Cousin George’s.” 

“Aw, gee, mom. I’d rather come home, today.” 

“To please mother, dear.” 

“Awright.” 

Ordinarily he liked going with Cousin George who lived 
near the school. She knew only too well his feelings about 
it today. At the door, he turned, hesitantly. 

“Mom?” 

“Well, dear?” 

“D’you suppose, mom, when boys have birthdays they 
always get all their things in the morning?” 

She temporized: 

“Why, n-no. You remember, don’t you, when you’ve 
had birthday parties other years people brought you little 
presents later, didn’t they?” 

“But, mom—I meant—well, big things—well, like maybe 
the kind of things their daddy might bring home after 
business. D’you suppose, mom, maybe some things come 
later like that?” 

His eyes, upturned, were full upon her. For just an 
instant she saw in his face the baby he so short a time ago 
had been, the man he some day would be. She stooped to 
kiss him. 

“Perhaps,” she said, her voice unsteady. “Now, run 
along, or you'll be late. Wouldn’t it be awful if you 
were late on your birthday? They say, you know, you’d be 
late then every day of the year. Run, dear.” 

She thought, watching him go, watching him out of 
sight: ‘Things matter so terribly in childhood.” She 
remembered privations of her own, trifles to others, that 
had almost broken her heart as a child—brief, perhaps, but 
intense, and some that one never quite got over, when some 
childish security tottered and the world could never again 
be quite, quite the same. 

Should she have taken Teddy and told him the plain 
facts? It was so—so modern, and probably sensible, to be 
frank with children. His father. . . But no, she thought, 
for so little a while can we have our finest hero worship. 
“Your father was in trouble, dear—and he forgot!” “But, 
mom, he promised me!”’ No, no she’d not risk that. It was 
too late, even if she dared telephone Edward to see if some 
arrangements could be made. Edward had intended motor- 
ing out; the road would be impassible. There must be 
trains, she thought. Suppose. . . 

Her heart was accelerated. She hurried to the telephone, 
making enquiries. She could get a train out at half-past 
one. She could get one back at four-thirty, reaching the 
city at a quarter to six. She rang off, then called her sister, 
Emily. 

“Teddy’s going home with George at noon, Em,” she 
said. ‘Could you put up {Continued on page 40} 
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She'd always delighted in the 
relationship of these two— 
her men, she called them. 


















He turned and walked out of the room 
—almost, it seemed, out of her heart. 
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this, his seventh birthday morning—the breakfast 

table by his own plate was quite piled with mys- 
terious and exciting parcels. He glanced at them, then made 
a quick inspection of the room with his eager blue eyes, 
and even gave a hasty glance under the table. Myrna Trent, 
watching her son, knew an ache in her own heart. 

They had forgotten the dog! She took part of the respon- 
sibility, although it was Edward’s promise. “Daddy, you 
really mean it?” She could see just how Teddy had stood 
up very straight, holding the puppy, that day in the country. 
Edward had said: “Every boy should havea dog. Agreeable 
to you, Myrn?” If she had detested dogs she would not 
have denied the look in Teddy’s blue eyes. “All right, 
then,” said Edward. “How long before they’ll be ready to 
take away, Stoddard?” Two or three weeks, S had 
said. He wasn’t one to hurry them. 

“Just in time for your birthday, Teddy,” Edward said. 

“You promise, sure, sure? On my birthday itself, daddy?” 

Edward had given his word. Myrna knew what that 
meant to Teddy. Edward had never wittingly broken a 
promise to Teddy—or to her, until lately. She caught her 
breath. Once, eight years ago, he had taken the greatest 
vow of all, “to love—to cherish—” She caught herself. 
She mustn’t make mountains out of molehills. For the 
first time in eight years of married life, Cross, hasty words 
had recently come from his lips. And she had truly tried 
tohelp. ‘But, Edward, let me share things with you. Don’t 
you see, Edward, we’ve always talked everything over; 
we—” He had turned on her. “For heaven’s sake don’t 
nag at me, Myrn. As if I hadn’t enough to stand at the 
office.” And he had walked away out of the room; almost, 
it seemed, out of her heart. Left there alone in the bedroom, 
she knew it was absurd, unreal—and terrifying. The green 
wallpaper with the pagoda pattern that they had chosen 
together so gaily, like two children on a spree; the gay 
chintz curtains billowing in a mild wind, the familiar walnut 
furniture—all these remained unchanged. But Edward? 
. . . Oh, she must make excuses! Things at the office had 
gone terribly wrong. She had told herself when he came 
back he would be full of apologies; they’d—they’d “‘kiss 
and make up’’—strange phrase for those who felicity had 
been to their cynical friends, provocative of ribald humor. 
Well, they had “kissed and made up,” and it had all the 
cold emptiness of a ceremony built only on form. 

Now, now she was afraid of him—of him—Edward. 
Afraid not of him physically, of what he could do to her 
body with his strength, but morally, of what he could do to 
her spirit with his—his weakness. Last night, if she had 
thought in time, she could have said: “‘But Edward, the 
dog! You promised Teddy. And you've always kept your 
word to him before. His world would crash if you failed 
him!” She had said nothing; she would say nothing, of 
course, today. Today it was “make or break”’ for him— 
that was his phrase. “By night,” he told her, ‘‘I’ll know the 
worst. The odds are against me. I guess it’s too much to 
expect the breaks.” 

Across the breakfast table, her glance turned from 
Teddy—punctiliously busy with his parcels—to her hus- 
band. Her pity went to him. There was a time when he 
would have felt her silent, strong sympathy—an unspoken 
bond. “Edward,” she thought, “oh, Edward, you mustn't 
ever know you’ve let me down! You mustn’t ever know 
my world has crashed—and you, you, my dearest, could 
have held it up. What would it matter?—a shack in the 
country, two rooms in a cheap district—so long as our 
spirits were safe; our courage intact, our love—”’ 

She caught herself, her throat suddenly full, glad even of 
the distraction of Teddy. 

The boy was still opening his gifts. Entering sunlight 
fell on the red-gold of his hair. His head didn’t come so 
very much above the plate. He opened the ribboned parcels 
with meticulous care. She was proud of him. When the last 
parcel was opened, the last gift inspected, the last polite 
expression of joy achieved, he jumped down, running to 
embrace in turn his mother and his father. 

“Righto, old chap!” said Edward quickly; for a moment, 
Myrna saw, his troubles were forgotten. ‘You certainly 
came off well.” Teddy could still reach him, thought 
Myrna. She fought a brief, fierce fight against jealousy. 
She’d always delighted in the relationship of these two— 


HEN Teddy came down at shortly before eight— 
We steps at a time, having almost overslept on 
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Eat Soup 
AND Keep WELL 





e 21 kinds tochoose from... 
an Asparagus Chicken with Rice 
a, Bean Clam Chowder 
ae Beef Mulligatawn 
2 Bouillon Mushroom (Cream of) 
Celery Noodle with chicken 
Consommé Pea 
{ullonae Pepper Pot 
ock Turtle Printanier 
Mutton ‘omato 
Ox Tail Vegetable 
Vegetable-Beet 


12 cents a can 
except “Chicken with Rice” 
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MADE IN CANADA 


sp 


in every spoonful |! 


Bricut color and lively flavor 
have an instant appeal to youthful 
appetites. The sense of taste is so 
in and eager in childhood that it 
responds with instant gusto to all 
that sparkles and tingles with 
delicious goodness. 


That is why children are attracted 
so eagerly by the inviting brightness, 
the flavor-promise and the zest-giving 
goodness of Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 


It’s the wise mother who turns 
this to good account and makes it do 
a service to her children’s health. 


And wise mothers know, too, that 
in Campbell's Tomato Soup the 
children are receiving all the benefits 
of red-ripe, luscious Canadian 






tomatoes, enriched with nourishing 
creamery butter. 


Serve Campbell's Tomato Soup 
often. As dependable for goodness 
and purity as if it were made by the 
most careful parent herself. 


Children enjoy it either way! To 
serve as Tomato Soup, add water. 
To serve as Cream of Tomato, add 
milk or cream. It always attracts and 
satisfies the young appetite. 


Double Rich! Double Strength! 


Campbell's Soups bring you condensed, 
concentrated goodness. You are buying 
double richness—double strength. For 
when you add an equal quantity of water in 
your kitchen, you obtain twice the quantity 
of Soup at no extra cost. Campbell's Soups 
are the finest Soups you can buy. 


The wallop in my punches 
And the hustle in my feet 
Are there because of Campbell's, 
Which I dearly love to eat! 





BY THE CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY LTD, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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VERY YEAR when the dog days come around I am 

moved with pity for my fellow men. And when I say 

men, I mean men, not the human race in toto. Women 

at least have the sense, gumption, intelligence or 
ee ae Men, 
Heaven help them, continue hidebound by tradition and 
throw comfort to the winds in order to represent somebody’s 
idea of what the well-dressed male will wear. 

I have always felt my heart swell with wonder and pity 
as I saw the lords of creation mopping beaded brows, but 
from now on I am going to have difficulty keeping back the 
tears. For one dreadful evening I donned masculine attire. 
That gave me some inkling of what men suffer both summer 
and winter, and I can hardly bear it. 

A club to which I belong gave a skit this spring, and I was 
one of three victims chosen to appear in tuxedos. I am 
built on stream lines, so the suit fitted well. And a 
little boy once told me my neck was like a swan’s; 
there was no effect of sawing-a-woman-in-two when 
I put on the stiff collar. Altogether I didn’t look bad, 
and several of the girls began to dally with the idea 
that tuxedos for women would be awfully smart. 

I admitted it might be rather a fruity thought— 
but not for long. As the room filled and the tempera- 
ture went up, I began to feel unbearably hot. The 
town was full of measles at the time, and I began to 
wonder what the symptoms were, as my hands grew 
clammy, my forehead damp. Yet all around me the 
women in feminine garb were cool-looking, dainty, 
and perfectly at ease. I tried to imagine how I would 
feel if I was dancing, and a genuine shudder travelled 
up and down my spine. 

But how could I have felt otherwise in those 
clothes? Even though I wore filmier underwear than 
any ever shown in a men’s shop, the shirt was of stiff 
cambric, with a stiff, starched front; unnecessary 
square yards of it flopped about my waist, and stiff 
at cuffs completed the hermetically sealing 

There was a vest—a handsome, heavy 
catia vest. And a thick coat, Saaeae topepal 
a stiff breeze, And trousers of heavy all-wool 
material. 

I thought of the costume in which I wont to 
appear at parties. About eleven ouncés in all, it 
weighs, not counting my shoes, of course. There are 
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no sleeves, practically no back, and while the frock is long, 
it’s airy. Other women dress similarly for gala occasions. Is 
it any wonder there’s a constant war on about opening 
windows and doors, or that men are inclined to beef about 
dressing up? Even to sit and play bridge in rooms heated to 
eighty odd for the comfort of undressed females must be like 
enduring a Turkish bath. When the exertion of dancing is 
added—well, anybody who says that chivalry is dead had 
better eat her words. 

And anybody who tries to prove that women are vainer 
than men had better eat his words, too. There actually are 
men who wear corsets; I understand that a Toronto shop 
has over 300 regular customers for aids to the masculine 
figure. When I thought what a tight-fitting corset would 
do to the pores, worn under all those layers of wool and linen, 
I decided that the horrors of having a permanent when one’s 





scalp is tender would be nothing, absolutely nothing. At 
least the one permanent lasts for months, but men with 
this secret vice will go out night after night in that unspeak- 
able harness, gladly suffering all for the sake of making what 
they think is a favorable impression. How they manage to 
keep that unwilted look, and actually pretend that they’re 
having a good time is beyond my frail and human compre- 
hension. 

Even witheut corsets, though, the torture is terrible, 
as I can testify. But aside from opening a window, and 
shutting it immediately with a wan smile when some 
woman shrieks—“‘Oh! there’s a draught on my neck—” 
you never see any sign of men complaining. That’s what 
baffles me. If they were downtrodden women you could 
understand them submitting meekly to the yoke. But 
being lords of creation, why on earth don’t they do some- 

thing? 

At a party after the show, where we got still 
further warmed up with food and conversation, I 
felt actually giddy from the heat. But was I going 
to take it without a murmur? Not much—I peeled 
off my coat, hung it over the back of a chair and gave 
my pores a treat. It felt 100 per cent better! I must 
admit that if any man had ever taken off his coat in 
my house I’d have raised an eyebrow about it—but 
after all, why shouldn’t he? Or why should he wear a 
coat in the first place? 

We women wouldn’t go to a dance wearing clothes 
as heavy as a golf suit. Why should men? Oh, I 
know we coax them into their dress suits and tell 
them they look marvellous, and so they do. But 
couldn’t they look just as marvellous in something 
a little lighter? Laws have been passed about 
matters much less important. Why doesn’t some- 
body start a Society for the Prevention of Suffoca- 
tion? They could then bring in statutes forbidding 
armorplate suits. 

I'm not suggesting that men should dress in filmy 
creations. Recently I saw a burlesque of Greek 
dancing done by a ballet of men wearing tunics and 
low-necked togas. It was screamingly funny, but 
the boys wouldn’t have caused much of a flutter in a 
ballroom. Nature had been too unkind regarding 
knobby elbows and ankles, bony shoulders and 
wobbly Adam’s apples. But [Continued on page 39} 
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Your 
“foon Age 


Da ughter 


HERE [Sa newspaper advice column in the city where 
I spent last winter. In it was a startling series of 
letters on sex problems which caused considerable 
alarm in serious circles. Some came from girls who 

claimed they had been led astray by older men at fourteen 
or fifteen; girls who were in love with young men who could 
not afford marriage, and either had been engaged in irregular 
affairs or were on the verge of agreeing to one; girls who were 
in love with married men; girls who complained bitterly 
that unless they were of easy virtue they were social flops; 
girls in their early ‘teens feeling uneasy because both boys 
and girls drank at dances they attended and went on long 
motor rides afterward. 

These letters caused quite a flutter among the city’s 
older women. For a while the favorite afternoon tea topic 
was: “Are conditions really as bad as the girls say? And if 
so, what are the mothers of ’teen age girls going to do about 
ite” 

“You can be thankful your child is just at mud-pie stage,” 
one woman said to me. ‘Perhaps things will have changed 
by the time she’s grown up, or perhaps nobody will care 
about virtue then. But even granting that these girls who 
write to the papers aren’t normal types, or that they exag- 
gerate, there must be some truth in what they say, and I 
don’t mind admitting I’ve got the jitters over it.” 

“This woman who answers the letters says it is the par- 
ents’ fault when a girl steps out,”’ another mother added. 
“I suppose that’s true in cases like the poor child who didn’t 
even know where babies came from when some wretch of a 
man got hold of her. Though I can’t help feeling she was 
pretty dumb not to know, even if her mother hadn’t told 
her! What worries me is that most of these reckless youngs- 
ters do know, and know far too much. Where are we parents 
to draw the line?” 


I LISTENED carefully, glad that the problem was still 
remote for me. I also asked questions of other women who 
were bringing up daughters, or had done so in what I con- 
sidered a successful way. The result of my research 
amounted to this: A girl’s sex education must start long 
before she reaches the ‘teen age in order to establish a 
wholesome, unfurtive attitude to the subject. When she 
reaches maturity it is good practice to put into her hands 
well-chosen books about sex, supplementing them with 
whatever discussion or more advanced books her particular 
case requires. Some girls are much more precocious than 
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others. Then, in the late ’teens, mothers should take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to discuss, impersonally rather 
than pointedly, general questions of morality, and of right 
and wrong in conduct. If they do all this, and their daugh- 
ters come to grief in spite of it, they can argue quite fairly 
that some inherited weakness over which they had no 
control was responsible. 

There was general agreement that conditions today are 
very different from what they were when the mothers of 
’teen-age girls were young themselves. It is not that girls 
haven’t “gone wrong”’ since time began, in spite of a vigor- 
ous public opinion in favor of virtue. But today there is a 
certain section of public opinion which condones moral 
laxity. Some movies and magazines tend to throw a false 
glamor about illicit love, and far from being ignorant, many 
young girls could tell their mothers things about the seamy 
side which would make the good ladies’ hair rise. Know- 
ledge of contraceptives has lessened the fear of consequences 
which was a powerful aid to virtue in days gone by; and 
modern social customs, including drinking at mixed parties 
and unchaperoned automobile rides, have tremendously 
enlarged the field of opportunity and temptation. There is 
besides a certain recklessness in some quarters comparable 
to the recklessness of war-time. Just as those who faced 
almost certain death tended to snatch greedily at all experi- 
ence which came their way, young people today whose 
prospects have been blighted by the depression tend to take 
a “What does it matter” attitude. Why should they work 
hard and deny themselves and plan for a problematical 
future? Rather eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow they 
will be sunk anyway. 

’Teen-age girls may be divided into two groups—the 
junior girls from thirteen to sixteen, who may need pro- 
tection from the consequences of their own innocence; and 
the girls from seventeen to nineteen who need protection 
from the dangers of their own sophistication. In either 
case, if the right groundwork is present, mothers need not 
find their task too difficult. 

The girl’s sex education should begin when she asks her 
first question on the subject, receiving a truthful but casual 
answer. No question should ever be evaded, no matter 


how pointed and embarrassing. This creates a confidence 
in her mother as a source of information and gives the 
mother a chance to set the tone of her daughter’s attitude 
toward sex. This should be one of dignified frankness, 
without shame, frivolity, mystery or’ undue familiarity. 
And a girl should never be put off by being told to wait until 
she is older. If she is old enough to wonder, she is old enough 
to know the facts. 


SEVERAL LADIES admitted that their own mothers had 
never told them anything, and in consequence they had 
spent many hours wondering and worrying about the opera- 
tions of sex, poring over lurid passages in the Bible and 
Shakespeare and doing their best to glean information from 
dictionaries. But once their curiosity was satisfied, through 
older girls or through getting hold of textbooks, they 
promptly shelved the whole matter and turned their atten- 
tion to other things. They wanted to spare their daughters 
any similar muddlings toward the truth. 

It was generally agreed also that before a girl reached 
maturity her mother should warn her of the approaching 
change and what it implied. There is no one in the world 
more idealistic than a girl just entering the ’teens. It is 
easy to impress her with the dignity of motherhood, the 
miracle of giving life, the function of her body as the medium 
for this miracle. If she accepts this idea it is a deep-rooted 
prejudice in favor of purity. 

One woman, who isincidentally one of the cleverest I have 
ever known, said that by the time her daughter was fifteen, 
she had told her everything she herself knew about sex 
physiology, the nature of marriage, birth control, and how 
to look after herself before she had a baby. Her own health 
was delicate, and she felt thatno matter how soon she might 
pass on, the girl would be protected as much as one human 
being can protect another. But there were outcries from 
the other women at such a wholesale programme. They all 
admitted it had worked wonderfully with Anne; she had 
been a normal girl, popular with boys, not a bit self-conscious 
or suspicious of the opposite sex, and she eventually made 
a very happy marriage. But when there was no particular 
need of so much advance information they felt that it was 
unwise to force the issue. 

But everything depends on the individual girl, they 
agreed. Some are highly sexed at fifteen when others are 
almost childlike in their outlook. Some are satisfied with 
studies, C.G.I.T. meetings, {Continued on page 63} 
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IT’S REALLY FALSE ECONOMY 
TO USE DOUBTFUL BAKING 

POWDER. INSIST ON MAGIC. 
LESS THAN 1¢ WORTH MAKES 
A FINE BIG CAKE! 










ro 
MISS ALICE L. MOIR, 
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ddeocoures : 3 Roe 
Costs vary, of course, according to locality. 


DON’T RISK FAILURES—BAKE WITH MAGIC _ 


FTER ALL—you use so little baking of Magic to make a big three-layer cake! 
powder in a cake it certainly pays Just a fraction of a penny to assure 
to buy the best. Poor-quality baking you the perfect, tender texture and 
powder invariably gives poor cake! And the fine, delicate flavour Magic Baking 
it can easily cause a complete failure— Powder gives! 
the loss of your eggs, sugar, butter, Not surprising, is it, that Canada’s 
flour and milk! foremost cookery authorities use and 
Surely there’s no economy in risking recommend Magic exclusively? They 
the waste of 35¢ to 50¢ worth of good know from long experience that Magic 
cake materials by using doubtful bak- can always be depended on to give 
ing powder. Especially when dependable better baking results. Don’t risk failures. 
Magic costs so little. Bake with Magic and be sure. Order 
Actually—it takes less than 1¢ worth a tin from your grocer—today! 








“CONTAINS NO ALUM”— 
This statement on every tin 
is your guarantee that Magic 
Baking Powder is free from 


alum or any harmful in- 
gredient. \ CONTAINS NO alum 


WHEN YOU BAKE AT HOME, have the new Magic 
Cook Book handy. It gives tested recipes for de- 
licious cakes and other tempting baked foods. 
Mail the coupon. 














ORANGE PINEAPPLE CAKE 


Cream % cup shortening; slowly _ free from skin, and 6 small pieces of 
beat in 114 cups sugar. Add 3 un- _ pineapple. i” 





























Ah ban ates 







beaten eggs one at a time, beating 
well after each, Add 1 teaspoon 
vanilla extract. Sift 214 cups pas- 
try flour (or 2 cups bread flour) 
with 3 teaspoons Magic Baking 
Powder and % teaspoon salt. Add 
alternately with 24 cup milk to first 
mixture. Bake in 3 greased layer- 
cake pans in moderate oven 375° F. 
about 25 minutes. Cool. Spread 
filling between layers. Cover top 
and sides with 7-Minute Frosting 
(p. 14 new Magic Cook Book). Dec- 
orate top with 12 orange sections 


FILLING: Mix 3 tablespoons corn- 
starch with % cup sugar; add 34 
cup cold water. Cook in double 
boiler until thick, stirring con- 
stantly. Add % cup orange juice 
and | tablespoon lemon juice. Cook 
until thick again Add slightly 
beaten yolk of 1 egg. Cook 3 min- 
utes more. Take from fire. Add 2 
tablespoons butter, 2 slices canned 
pineapple, chopped; and grated 
rind of 1 orange. Cool. Spread be- 
tween layers. 






GILLETT PRODUCTS, Fraser Avenue, Toronto 2 


Please send me free copy of c-18 
thefamous Magic Cook Book 
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Of course, the daughters of the settlements 
were not all unsophisticated country wenches. 





STAID and sober Joseph Howe, in 1874, wrote a frocks. Such a one wrote a letter to her bachelor brother, 
poem that has, perhaps the distinction of being the after a long stay in Paris, before she came to Canada West 
only Canadian effort to make a ditty on the fashions to keep house for him: 


isneer 


of his day. He took nineteen verses to tell of a devout- 
appearing minx and her ambitious dress programme. It 
begins: 
Once more I put my bonnet on, 
And tie the ribbons blue, 
My showy poplin dress I don, 
And smooth and stately as a swan 
Go sailing to my pew. 


And thus for four long years I've sat, 
My gloves without a crease, 

For two of them I wore a hat, 
For one a blue pelisse. 


My headgear twenty times I’ve 
changed, 
Worn Paris flowers in spring, 
Wheat-ears in autumn, rearranged, 
Tried birds of every wing. 


But yet as nether millstones hard 
The hearts of men appear. 

My “virtue is its own reward,” 
I’m sitting single here. 


But another man, acting as editor of the Anglo-American 
magazine—in reality an ultra-British-Canadian one—which 
ran for seven years was seriously concerned with the fashions 
for his feminine readers, and wielded mighty shears in their 
behalf. He chose the singularly inappropriate name— 
“Mrs. Grundy’s Gatherings’’"—for his monthly department 
of plates and descriptions of gowns, manteaux and bonnets. 

I open the volume of 1854 and find the “Laird,” one of 
his imaginary visitors, sighing over the dreadful Canadian 
custom of sending in bills directly Christmas is over. His 
sister, Girzy, keeps house for him and she ushers in “Miss 
Samantha Smallstitch craving payment o’ Girzy’s millinery 
and manty-making bill. It amounted to a braw roond sum, 
and as the damsel was pressing, I had to liquidate it upon 
the nail.” 

Of course the Girzies of the settlements were by no means 
all country wenches, unsophisticated as the Laird’s sister 


’ is represented at all times. There were the daughters of 


ancient houses in Great Britain, eating out their hearts for 
the sound of a piano and the music of a waltz, for lovely 


“I often think I would like to get a peep at your home 
in the wild, wild woods, and see you in your little log 
cabin without rooms. How I would enjoy seeing my dear 
Tom struggling with his dish-towels. I would like io hear 
those wild beasts at their midnight concerts, and I would 
like to see the mosquitoes and help you fight them. . 

I think I'll come over and live in your wild country, and 
milk your cows and be Dolly the maid. Few people would 
besohappyasI...” 


This woman, then, would be another “‘Girzy” who would 
weep over the fashion-plates of the mode in Europe, in 
November, knowing that her manty-maker would not be 
able to make her a simple Irish tabinet until the next 
summer. 

It was in 1826 when Mrs. Stewart, author of Our Forest 
Home, wrote of a hasty summons to a dinner with the 
Governor on a visit to Peterborough: 

“You may imagine what a fine fuss this put me into. 
How should I dress myself? 
That was my first thought. I 
knew none of the company 
would expect me to be fine, 
living as we do here, so I 
thought I had better put on 
whatever would take the short- 
est time. . . We soon 
agreed that a very pretty 
Irish tabinet which I had 
never yel worn, would be the 


best. . . At Doctor Reade’s 
medicine shop the gentlemen 
entered. . . and we ladies 


spent one good hour in dres- 
sing our beautiful persons. I 
had but little show in the 
business as I had only my 
head to dress. Mrs. Rubidge 
and Mrs. Reade went without 
caps. Mrs Reade had a large 
wreath of artificial flowers in 
her hair and wore a brilliant 
geranium-colored tabinet 
which did not suit her. Mrs. 


There were daughters 
of ancient English 
houses, eating out their 
hearts for waltz music. 


Chatelaine, October, 1934 


Fashion Deoblems 
of Our 


Cchalelas nes 


by FLORENCE RANDAL LIVESAY. 


Rubidge had on a white striped gauze trimmed with pink 
satin.” 


Colonel Talbot, who was at this party, must indeed have 
been “a curious figure in his Arctic dress.”” A greatcoat 
made of sheepskins with the wool on, and a pair of boots of 
the same, which he wears over his other boots—and as he is 
fat and short. . .” 

A few years earlier, Mrs. Stewart, sojourning in Cobourg, 
was much struck with the ladies of that place. ‘“They dress 
in a very smart, suitable style. They think nothing of 
giving fifty or a hundred guineas for a fur muff or tippet.” 


TO COME back to a later day—1854. With the “elegant 
plates” of the Anglo-American before me, and descriptions 
sprinkled with the French of the fashion journal, I pause 
here and there, as no doubt did poor Girzy of York, to 
puzzle over a canezou of black lace, apparently an over- 
skirt; a rotonde or short cape, perhaps having a plain tulle 
ground ornamented with ruches of violet ribbon; a black 
velvet basquine; a talma. 

Alas, no sooner were Canadian women wearing talmas 
than they learned from Mrs. [Continued on page 62} 
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He rated their 


skin IO years younger 
than their age 


Dermatologist’s examination proves Society Beauties’ Skin 
Flawless as they were Ten Years Ago 


Sen YOUTH, dermatologists say, depends upon 
the activity of the skin’s circulation ... its tone or 
elasticity . . . the virility of its oil glands. 

From 16 to 20, they report, the skin is at the height 
of its loveliness. Then it is thin—smooth—transparent 
—line-free—radiantly fresh. Blemishes are unknown. 

But its youth is quickly fleeting. Even before you 
are aware, your skin begins to fade—starved for the 
precious youth-giving oils once created by the active 
glands deep within it. Then it appears more and more 
rough—sallow—shriveled—wrinkled. 


If you prize the youth of your skin, you must arouse 


its languid circulation—replenish the lazy glands—give | 


the skin youth-sustaining oils. 

In Pond’s fragrant Cold Cream there is a rare blend 
of specially processed oils. They are combined with such 
precise and knowing scientific skill that they quickly 
seep into the very depths of the skin. Their effect is 
instant! Their continuous use a tonic to the skin! 


One Cream answers all Skin Needs 


Every night... smooth Pond’s Cold Cream over your 
face and neck. Pat it in briskly for just a moment. You 
will feel its gentle oils seeping into the pores—floating 
out and av-ay the day’s accumulation of make-up, dust, 
grime—dissolving incipient blackheads. Try this brief, 
nightly cleansing, and see what it will do for you. 

The rich oils in this cream do more than cleanse. 
When laughter lines, worry lines... crépiness... settle 
about your eyes, mouth and throat . . . when coarse 
pores and harsh texture threaten—these rare oils help 
to keep the skin young. 

You notice at once how smooth—soft—your skin be- 
comes. You’ll be amazed to see how evenly powder and 
make-up go on. Delighted to find it still fresh after 
hours and hours. 














Mrs.cFrancis Ceo ver Cle as 
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ot Russia:'Everynight, ear are 
“Mrs, Cleveland has a delicate skin. Texture every morning, always Princess Xeniahasa guts brunette 
fine and soft. No defects are patent. Her before freshening my fon.Texture fine. No blemishes. A mecutel feck. 





skin looks at least ten years younger than 
her age.’’—De ’s Report. 

Mrs. Cleveland says: **I wouldn’t be without 
Pond’s Cold Cream for a day,” 


Cold 


This remarkable ability to cleanse deeply ... to erase 
age signs... to flatter the skin to new smoothness... 
has been Pond’s passport around the world. Its entry 
into the most exclusive social circles of all continents. 
Women who can “have everything” choose Pond’s 
Cold Cream. The wisest budgeteers use it. It is 
the cream of millionairesses and of the millions. 


liquefies instantly on the skin— 


. a Pond’s also makes a delightful new cream that 






Pond’s Cold Cream 
cleanses. Corrects skin 
faults=— prepares for 
powder. Used by 1 out 
of every 5 women who 
usocream. Pond s Lig: 
wefying Cream serves 
the same purposes. It 
is quicker mcltiag. 


- Pond’s Liquefying Cream. It contains 
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make-up, I use Pond’s 
Cream,” 


ey CORRECTS THESE SKIN FAULTS 







ness usually encountered in the ea 
Dermatologist’s 


pa instead of ics. 





the same specially processed oils as Pond’s Cold Cream, 
Fragrant—refreshing—youthifying. 


Send coupon for a 3 days’ supply of Pond’s Cold Cream and 3 
other Pond’s effective beauty aids. 
Ponn’s Extract Co. or Canapa, Ltp., Dept. K, 167 Brock Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
I enclose 10¢ (to cover postage and packing) for samples of all Pond’s Creams 
and three different shades of Pond’s New Face Powder as checked. 

I prefer Light Shades O I prefer Dark Shades 0 








Name 

Street 

City. PO IOG  cinciiiineicniibanabiiiceimate 
Made in Canada All rights reserved by Pond's Extract Co. of Canada. Ltd. 


FIGHTS OFF THESE AGE SIGNS 


after 3 O 








WORRY LINES SALLOWNESS 


BLACKHEADS ORYNESS CREPY SKIN 


AND LARGE PORES 


ROUGHNESS 


Look in your mirror. Test your 
skin on all these points... they 

denote skin age. Correct them with 
this specially processed cream. 2 


LAUGHTER LINES 





LITTLE BLEMISHES | SAGGING TISSUES DISCOLORATIONS 

















East or West 


(Continued from page 9) 








“Your means of self-expression, Caroline. People 
do it in different ways. I think you’re right to be 
here.” 

She wrote Pierce long letters about her work, a 
building that would stand through years, the most 
important commission of her life. 

“T’ve only done houses before. Oh, Pierce, the 
thrill of it! Forgive me, but you know what it means 
to me. Don’t you?” 

And he did, for he had been lost in a desert once 
without food, and more particularly without water. 
He remembered the first great cool draughts given 
him. He knew Caroline and what it meant, the clang 
and the clatter and the quiet of art galleries. The 
jazz and the flare, and the peace of vesper service. 
He knew, for he ached, too, with an ache that never 
was stilled nor hinted at in the letters that his wife 
numbered and filed in her desk until the drawers 
were bulging with them. She lived for them, tire- 
somely, unhappily so, she scolded herself, until one 
day came the forgetting. In the midst of appoint- 
ments, until she was on her way home, the letter, 
that had come that morning and that she had tucked 
away in her bag, was forgotten. 

Chagrin hurried her steps, flushed her cheeks. She 
ran to the curb and hailed a taxi, eagerness for news a 
pain. Nothing could stop her from knowing in a few 
moments how they were, what the children had said, 
how the litter of kittens was developing, whether 
Pierce had gained in weight. Then in the jostle came 
a tap on the arm and the eager, flattering welcome of 
an old friend, a classmate of Pierce’s, who eyed her 

iringly and exclaimed: 

“T’ve tried to see you. Have you gone into a 
nunnery? We were afraid that you’d turned senti- 
mentalist and wouldn’t come. The years do things 
like that. You’re handsomer than ever.” 

They went to tea, a new place, foreign, with 
candlelight faintly dispelling a friendly gloom, leav- 
ing shadows in the corners. It was thrilling to listen 
to praise salted with envy that a woman could 
achieve so much. 

It was late when Caroline reached home, later 
when she got at the letter. 

“You’ve got back the city that I took from you, 
Carol,” he wrote, “and we move right along. Miss 
Marsh is as much a part of the landscape as alfalfa 
and quail, and as interesting—but—” 

She laughed happily—tiredly. If Pierce could see 
her now, he would understand her efforts for them. 

She lay on a couch, a scarlet robe bringing out her 
dusky charm. If he could know how tremendously, 
awfully tired she was, how really hard she was 
working, how intense her concentration. For them, 
in that little house, all for them. 

She arose and looked down on the steady serpen- 
tine stream of lights many feet below her. Electric 

signs flashing. Music in a hotel over the way. 
neersaeae Out Pierce’s way, a flaming sky and 
land, then more land. She moved to her desk and 
wrote the biggest cheque she had yet sent West. 


CAROLINE HAD feared broken threads when she 
returned, yet she had been in the city barely a month 
before she found that they were merely stretched 
and pulled. 

It seemed incredible as she looked at her cared-for 
fingers, her smoothed-out face, and as the surge of 
the old existence pulled like a strong undertow, that 
life had demanded what it had from her for five 
years. 

Men, women, concerts, theatres, dinners, and 
always ultimately work. Of different clay from 
herself must be Pierce, content in the solitudes, and, 
after the thought was born, it grew. It took the 
least bit of elasticity from her step. 

No question as to her having tried to accommodate 
herself out West, but here there was no need for 
adjustment. She belonged. People she had known, 
people who did things. No one mattered individually, 
but the moving mass was rebirth. She could never 
go back, and plunged harder into work. 

“You have more ideas than ever. You'll make 
the building sing,’’ and those words of Mr. Atkinson 
were merely the highest note of the lower notes of 
praise from her friends. She was the rage in her old 
set. Women sought her out, men began casually to 


She peered more closely 
but could not see Pierce. 
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take her to luncheon, to dinner, to theatres. After 
all, why should she live in a nunnery? 

These perpetual plaudits were sweet, and back 
of them was always Pierce’s acquiescence. 

“You needn’t worry,” his letters reiterated. ‘““You 
know our life, its drab unchangeableness, its stupid- 
ity and, once in a while, its charm.” She turned 
from the memory of it. Just once he said: “I’ve 
taken to watching the sun rise. The West holds no 
interest somehow.” 

Pierce could do that to her, make tears come. It 
was why she had married him, why she now stood 
sometimes at a window, staring. But only for a 
moment. 

Success, heady wine. Sentimentalism, binding 
seaweed. 

“I’m not coming out before I go abroad, Pierce,” 
she wrote finally. “I’ve gone through moments that 
pulled me to you, but, from all others, I was selected 
to accomplish this job. Our home unit is intact with 
you there. Besides, you like it. I’m sailing soon.” 

It hardly seemed, with her busy days, that the 
letter was posted before Pierce’s telegram came. 

“Godspeed. Good luck. We're happy and 
content.” 

Quick anger flared, spoiling her day. 

Here was she in the midst of confusion, packing, 
interviewing, buying children’s presents, a fur coat 
for Pierce, for winter’s first breath was blowing 
about sharp corners and through the canyons that 
were streets. The city, excitement and turmoil. In 
that remoteness, they were happy in a stupid 
contentment. 

The calm little message, the calm little house, 
snow-covered now, the children learning their first 
letters; and Pierce, big, quiet, his dreams submerged 
in the necessities and actualities of his present, 
milking, puttering, chafing at the restrictions put 
on by the cold. 

What chance had she for contentment? What 
red-blooded person desired it? She had known Pierce 
not to be stupid, but virile, vital, a demanding male 
creature that had broken down her barriers. 

She put his picture in the trunk. Too much to do, 
too many people to see, too much thrill and excite- 
ment. Toomuch.. . 

Legs tired, back tired, brain tired. It broke into 
her consciousness, unnerved her. Suddenly Caroline 
Trainor sat down. No use fighting the unreasonable 
thing that was clawing at her. 

Content. They had no right to be, with her so 
tired, working. She went to her desk, threw out old 
letters, looked through bank statements. And it was 
then she discovered that none of the cheques that 
she had sent Pierce had come back. 

A hot surge tingled every inch of her body. So he 
was like that. Why, she had come here for the good 
of her family. It had been no selfish motive, and 
WEES: 3's 

She arose spiritlessly. Her high-flung banner 
seemed to touch the ground, leaving it bedraggled, a 
bit ridiculous. It took the wind out of her sails. She 
had felt so competent and smart. She shut the desk. 
So Pierce would not be kept by a woman, not even 
his wife. 

The telephone rang. It was a man asking her to go 
to dinner. She had gone with him once this week 
and declined now curtly. Men were calling more 
often. 

She arranged her hair and observed her eyes, tired 
and circled. She remembered, for the first time, how 
Pierce’s had looked when she left him five months 
ago. They had not been content, or had they? She 
found that she could not remember, after all. 

If Pierce would not accept her financial aid, if he 
pricked her little bubble, then did she need him? 

For several hours, reason parried with impulse as 
she moved on with her work, toying with a new 
and startling idea. Then she dropped everything. It 
was no use. She was hurt and aroused. Her decision 
was made and, once and for all, she would know what 
sort of man was her husband. 


HOURS LATER found her on a train. She won- 
dered, in angry jerks, if Pierce would appreciate the 
effort this one night with him meant. The hours 
moved relentlessly into days, and at last the flag 
station lay at her feet, the gate to a prison. 

She stepped stiffly down from the car, the porter 
forgetting to assist her. 

It was dusk, and back lights of the train dis- 
appeared through cold whiteness. White, white 
land. Lost in twilight, the detached mountain range. 
Gone the verdure of wheat and alfalfa. Everywhere 
the overpowering, intense, deadening quiet of open 
spaces. 

She knew where to get a wagon. She knew, even 
when darkness was complete and the stars appeared, 
each turn of the path that {Continued on page 38} 
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ls your child in for a siege of miserable colds ? 





YOU USED TO BE A TRAINED NURSE, SIS. NOT ANOTHER COLD FOR ; 
WE HAVE TO WHAT MAKES TOMMY CATCH ONE COLD me sles oi. pi weld ae ih 












GET A NEW AFTER ANOTHER? 
HALF-BACK §& 
iF TOMMY 


ATTABOY, 
TOMMY! 







HIS RESISTANCE 
MUST BE LOw. 
BUILD IT UP WITH 
HIGH-ENERGY 
BREAKFASTS OF 
CREAM OF WHEAT 





















BETCHA WE 
BEAT 100 TOO 
WITH TOMMY 
PLAYING! 








DURING THESE EXTRA-DANGER YEARS 


every little child needs one special protection... 


@ Science tells us that 85% of all 
cases of contagious disease occur 
during the short span of years after 
babyhood. Many of them start with 
@ common cold! 

Such colds have a habit of de- 
veloping suddenly—often when 
mother least expects them. The 
bodily resistance of little 1’s to 
6’s wears down below the safety 
level with alarming speed! 

You will readily understand the 
reason, once you fealize that a 
youngster this age often burns 
energy like a laboring man. Yet 
he’s different from an adult in this 
—he can never store up more than 
half the energy he needs to take him 
through a single day! 

What, then, can mother do to 
bolster up her child's resistance? 
The answer is: give him plenty of 
rich energy food. For breakfast 
every day—set before him a bowl 
of fortifying Cream of Wheat! 

Delicious, pure and satisfying. 
Cream of Wheat supplies energy 
faster than any other type of cereal 


commonly served. Scientific test 
after test proves it. 

To millions of mothers like your- 
self, this ideal high-energy food 
has shown how it helps children 
fight off colds and other sickness. 
It builds sturdy, strong bodies. 
Weight gains are steady and natu- 
ral with the fortunate children 
who eat Cream of Wheat. 

Cream of Wheat is made only 
from the best hard Canadian 
wheat. It is cleaned by special 
process—heat treated for absolute 
purity. The boxes in which it is 
packed are sealed three ways. Dust- 
proof . . . germ-proof. Tints and 
contaminations, which often make 
cereals in open bins and loose bags 
dangerous to use, can never get in- 
to your package of Cream of Wheat. 

Today —at the start of the great 
danger season for colds—begin to 
give your child the daily protec- 
tion of Cream of Wheat. It’s a pro- 
tection doctors have approved, 
urged for 38 years. The Cream of 
Wheat Corporation, Winnipeg. 


CREAM of WHEAT 


COSTS LITTLE MORE THAN % CENT A SERVING 





ea new ORMer 


or your bak ! 


SEE THE MARVELOUS OFFER ON THE CREAM 
OF WHEAT PACKAGE YOU BUY TODAY 


CREAM OF WHEAT IS NEVER SOLD LOOSE IN BAGS, ONLY IN THIS BOX 


¥ Riga 
Get a whole set of it! The exciting Coronet Pattern, manufactured Made in Caneda 
in heavy silver plate by the well-known Wm. A. Rogers, Ltd. It's a 
wonderful opportunity. And here’s a happy thought: save on gifts 
and bridge prizes — give some of this exquisite silver! 


from Canadian W heat 
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Lady of Lyonesse 


(Continued from page 7) 








God, the Wolf is dealing with no fledgling 
now but an eagle of Flanders.” The knight’s 
voice hardened. “My two ships ride the 
tide. When my sword bites into his skull you 
will live again and come with me to my 
barony across the water.’’ He raised his 
sword, hilt upward. ‘By the cross of this 
guard, I swear that Lenoire the Wolf dies 
tonight.” 

A man-at-arms came running toward him. 
“Riders, my lord, riders approach!” 

Eadweard unslung his shield. “Bring the 
guard for the Lady Elfgiva.” 

“Not so, Eadweard!’’ she cried. “Think I 
leave you now! We die together, you and I. 
No men of his will attack the manor and 


“this was fashioned for me when a girl. I 
mount behind you. I only ask that God 
grant me to put a bolt into the Wolf's brain.” 
The knight laughed joyously. “So be it, 
pn hee ss iad pc Come, mount. 
will protect you. We will take 

ieee ie Wolf this night.” 
The captain of the axemen smiled grimly, 
as Eadweard swung into the saddle, and set 


“Aye, that they do, but these men are 
Danes—Vikings. They were wrecked on the 
and I manumitted them. Now they 
me, one and all two-handed axe 
” He raised his voice. “Remember, 
Wolf belongs to me. Touch him 
guard will look only to protect the 
Lady Elfgiva. ’Tis a post of honor.” 


‘AIN shouted a cryptic com- 
axemen drew together in battle 
guard ¢ of half a score ranging 

on either side of Elfgiva. In the 
formation the Danes shrunk to 

appear but half their number. Motionless 
they waited under the starlight. The enemy 
oes atrived. With an impatient signal 
Hea and 
blue 


inne 


leader brought his horsemen to a stop. 

vily set broad of shoulder, the suit 
of mail threw his bulk in sinister relief. 
Lips drawn back in the full tide of wrath, his 
teeth glistened not unlike the fangs of the 
wolf’s head painted upon his shield, and eyes 
gleamed a ferocious satisfaction as they 
stared upon the silvered figure before him. 

“Ho, there, Wolf’s-head, come you for the 
rest of the hangman’s rope!” Eadweard 
sneered savagely. ‘Twill not be needed 
once you taste the edge of the eagle’s beak.” 
He flashed his sword. 

“So the mighty baron of Flanders seeks 
the protection of a woman,’’ Lenoire spoke 
with difficulty. The sight of his ancient 
enemy had thickened his tongue. “ ’Twill 
not save you.” His voice rose in a command 
to his men. ‘See that not a hair of her head 
be hurt. The winged boaster I kill myself. 
Forward! Ride down these serfs!’ 

The Wolf spurred at Eadweard, shouting 
his hate. Swords clashed. Eadweard doubled 
under a forthright stroke to the shoulder 
that splintered the rings of his mail. He 
straightened and returned the mighty 
blows. The Danes advanced, their battle 
song swelling joyously and axes hewing at 
horses and. men. Helmet and hauberk 
sundered under the deadly flail. The Normans 
drew back: this was new fighting to them. 
Lenoire sensed defeat. He reined in his 
horse. Rage threw his voice above the 
tumult. “What, give way before this 
rabble! Upon them, men, else feel the 
gallows rope!” 

He rose in his stirrups and turned to rally 
his wavering troop. It was the moment for 
which Elfgiva had waited. She drew quick 


mark upon his eye. The midget crossbow 
twanged. The Wolf tumbled from his horse 
with a bolt in his brain. Eadweard gave a 
loud cry. “You did me an ill turn, girl! He 
was mine.” 

She laughed shrilly. ‘Not so. Vengeance 
was mine. Now I live again.” 


THE NORMAN ranks crumpled under the 
assault. The knight rode forward to charge 
when the ground rumbled beneath him, then 
churned as though it were waves raked by 
the wind. There was a rending crash in the 
skies. 

A wild roar engulfed all sound in its 
madness. On the rim of the skyline hills 
dipped from view. A thin, undulating edge 
of light raced forward, a gleaming scimitar 
which sheared off everything in its path asa 
dagger slices through an ell of silk. The 
ground rocked before the onslaught of the 
waters. Maddened horses threw their riders 
and galloped furiously away. Only by his 
skill and great strength could Eadweard 
hold in check his plunging, neighing steed. A 
cry of fear went out from Danish and 


Norman _ throats. The blade-edge had 
swelled into a lashing, foaming torrent that 
leaped and writhed with deadly purpose. 
Elfgiva gave a peal of wild laughter. “We all 
die this night. The sea has taken Lyonesse. I 
die when I had just come to life!” 

“And I with you. We go forth together, as 
we would.” Eadweard smiled bitterly. The 
pitching of the horse all but unseated him. 

The captain of the axemen swore roundly. 
‘‘Naye, woman, die not when you just found 
life.” He drew his dagger and with a quick 
motion cut the bridle and slashing at the 
flank of the animal started it on a maddened 
dash toward the uplands. 

The captain laughed throatily and waved 
his axe to his men. ‘“‘Come, die we must but 
with our weapons in hand, killing as we fall. 
This night we drink in Valhalla.”” Again the 
wild Viking chant arose, all but lost in the 
welter of death sounds about them. The 
Normans, cowed by nature but not by man, 
steadied to meet the attack. Sword against 
axe the battle joined and death was given 
and taken as the sea rolled onward in 
implacable thirst. There was a shattering 





CARS—AND THE WOMAN 


by Andrew Howe 


“Here lies the body of Mrs. Blake, 
She stepped on the gas instead of the brake.” 


NICE CHEERFUL little paragraph to 
start a column. As usual there’s a moral to it 
and one that a lot of us can take to heart. 
It’s no joke to step on the gas instead of the 
brake. One of my best friends recently left 
this world at a speed of eighty miles an hour. 
Yet she was a very good driver. The fault 
lay, not in her driving, but in the kind of 
shoes she was wearing. 

We all of us have a weakness for thinking 
that accidents only happen to “other 
people” —strange people whose names appear 
mysteriously in the newspaper headlines as 
“seriously injured in an accident which 
occurred when. . .” But let’s get that 
idea out of our heads. We are just as likely 
to get in an accident as those people that 
we read about. The only way to avoid get- 
ting into one, and to increase our chances of 
avoiding them, is to exercise a little more 
care than the other drivers on the road. 


TO BEGIN with, let us start at the bottom 
of this question of stepping on the gas in- 
stead of the brake. The majority of acci- 
dents caused by stepping on the wrong 
thing, are not caused by “silly womanish 
hysteria” as many prejudiced men would 
like us to believe. On the contrary, they are 
often the result of stepping on the right 
pedal. Have you ever looked at the bottom 
of an ordinary high-heeled shoe? Not much 
to grip with, is there? Not exactly the sort 
of thing you want to trust in an emergency 
to stop a ton of metal; not at all the sort of 
thing to rely on to guard the safety of family 
and your friends when they are your passen- 
gers. No. Unfortunately too many accidents 
are caused by that little scrap of leather, 
which forms the sole of our high-heeled 
shoes, slipping off the brake pedal and on to 
the accelerator. 

Like all accidents, accidents of this sort 
can be avoided. None of us would turn up 
at a formal dance in golf shoes if we could 
avoid it. Yet how many of us climb casu- 
ally into a car and attempt to control 
heaven-knows-how-many-horsepower with 


shoes that make the attempt both uncom- 
fortable and hazardous? 

At this point I can hear you saying to 
yourself, ‘“‘But how ridiculous! Does this 
absurd person expect me to turn up at a 
swank tea in flat-heeled shoes merely because 
I happen to have to drive myself there? Of 
course, I admit I don’t like driving in high- 
heeled shoes, but one just has to.” 


I'M SORRY to disagree with you, but it 
seems to me that there is a very simple way 
of getting around the difficulty. Why not 
put a second pair of shoes in the car and 
change before you get out of the car again? 
Or, if you have one of these nice new cars 
with compartments on the dashboard, what 
is simpler than to keep a pair of flat-heeled 
driving shoes always in the car? Surely a 
glance at the mounting toll of accidents, the 
pitiful story of more children killed by cars, 
injured by cars, maimed and scarred for life 
by carelessness, will convince you that it is 
worth your while to take this little extra 
care. 

Or taking it from quite another angle and 
forgetting the actual danger of wearing 
high-heeled shoes for driving, unless you 
are most unusual you have at one time or 
another got on a road a little bumpier than 
the average boulevard. If you were wearing 
high-heeled shoes at the time, you un- 
doubtedly made your passengers most un- 
comfortable. Every time you hit a bump 
that little pin-point heel of yours lost its 
grip on the floor. Every time that happened 
your foot automatically struck the accel- 
erator. The result was a series of little 
jumpy leaps forward, alternated with abrupt 
checks as you tried to steady your foot. 
Those sitting in the back seat felt. every 
bump—plus the jerk caused by your step- 
ping on and off the accelerator. That, in 
itself, is not so bad; but the unsteadiness of 
your driving makes your passengers lose 
confidence in you. And passengers who once 
lose confidence in the driver find very little 
pleasure in the drive. 

(This is the first of a series of brief com- 
ments on automobile driving from the woman's 
viewpoint.) 
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upheaval . . . earth rocketed upward . 

then the devastating wash of the tidal wave 
. Lyonesse was no more, 


THERE CAME a great quiet, dreadful in 
its implication of utter emptiness—such a 
quiet as there might have been before the 
world was born, the insufferable silence of an 
immeasurable void. I lived, as it were, in 
this void, a detached existence wherein I 
felt the stupefying horror of what I had 
seen, almost been one with it, yet not of it. 
And now the past had receded into the 
oblivion of the ages. What did the future 
hold? My heart pounded at the thought. 

With an effort I opened my eyes. The air 
pinched with the nip of its chill. There was 
no sound but the beat of the sea. I looked 
toward the sign: it hung motionless between 
its gallows posts. I shivered, and snapped 
the window closed. A match touched to the 
grate gave a cheering light. Curiously I 
drew out my watch: the hands pointed to 
the hour of three. I moved closer to the fire. 
The room warmed quickly but the fate of 
Lyonesse clung to me as a cold shroud. The 
Lady Elfgiva, the Lord Eadweard, not one 
figure but two which might have ridden out 
of the musty chronicles of King Arthur’s 
Court—to the soil their dust had returned 
these many centuries—had their souls been 
fashioned of finer stuff, so fine that the love 
and tribulation they had known in life were 
fused into their being—a spiritual elixir of 
immortality? 

A score of unrelated thoughts flashed 
through my mind. Mechanically I touched 
the bulky envelope in my pocket. I could 
open it now. With trembling fingers I drew 
out the contents. They were written in a 
crabbed hand, the ink faded and words 
scarcely decipherable. Slowly and _ pains- 
takingly I read: ‘‘Would that I could return 
to earth again a century hence and be at the 
Axe and Morning Star, for I would have an 
experience given to few men to know. But I 
may not. The immutable laws of life forbid 
that I may. Yet is this a fact? From what I 
have seen, who knows? However that may 
be, I shall herewith set down what I have 
seen and I ask, as a matter of scientific data, 
that my son, or grandson, should God grant 
such to me, return on the eve of St. Martin’s 
Day, occupy the room I now occupy, and 
see for himself what I have just seen.” 

Here followed his experience and word for 
word and line by line it set forth exactly as I 
had seen myself. My throat tightened at the 
thought of it. These pages had been written 
one hundred vears ago, in this very room, 
perhaps at this very time. The hand that 
had written was stilled, the eyes that had 
seen were closed, but what had been in- 
scribed spanned the void of time. The room 
grew stuffy. I reopened the window and sat 
back, weary with the acuteness of my 
emotion, to think. The shadows grew 
heavier. 

It was bright sunlight when I awoke. 
John was standing in the doorway, eyeing 
me, fully dressed and slumped in the chair, 
the letter still clutched in my hand. He 
entered with a modest reserve, cleared his 
throat twice, and spoke uncertainly. “I 
fear, Mr. Winnowell, I fear that you've un- 
covered our secret.”’ 

“If there is such a secret,” I began 
sceptically; then my fingers tightened on the 
sheets of yellowed paper. I started. A 
century ago and today. I frowned. 

“I see you have the account of the late 
William Halthorpe.” I looked up in surprise. 
John smiled slightly. “Our records are in 
good order, sir. Mr. Halthorpe told my 
father’s father that someone would come to 
our house last night. Imagine my surprise 
when you asked for the same room as he 
used.” 

“And you know what he saw?” 

“T have been told. You know the Axe and 
Morning Star is named after this conflict; 
but I understand that the Normans used 
swords, not maces. Of course, no one of our 
family ever sees anything, as we are sup- 
posed to be descendants of Eadweard,” he 
explained. “Ah, what a name—Saxon for 
the happy protector.” 

“An incurable romantic,” 

Continued on page 26 


I laughed. 
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One quart of milk supplies about 
the same amount of bodily energy 
as 9 eggs, or %4 Ib. beefsteak, or 
% Ib. chicken, or 62 oranges, or 
2 |b. potatoes, or 3 Ib. string beans. 


ILK, asanall-round food, 
is one of the most es- 


sential of our everyday foods. 


ere fats, beac thet 
your . be sure that 
milk isamong the first on the list. 
For health, milk is conceded to 
be the almost perfect food. It 
contains practically all the ele- 
ments that the human body 
needs: minerals, vitamins, pro 
teins, and fats—all neces- 
for building a healthy body 
ii tar Garding off disease. 
pe ee ee sails io taken 
Bee oe on. persons 
like it aoe 
are ready for s an 
at it hot. Still others like it 
when it is flavored with 
cocoa or chocolate or used in 
soups, sauces or desserts. 
Milk should not be regarded as 
a ; it is a food. Sip it 
slowly; get the flavor out of it. 
Don’t use it merely to quench 
_ thirst, and don’t drink it rapidly. 
The gastric juice of the stomach 
causes milk to curdle shortly 


All of these foods build health and 
are important in the diet. The 
comparison merely brings out the 
essential part milk plays in con- 
tributing fuel or energy to the diet. 


after you swallow it. If milk is 
drunk rapidly digestion is likely 
to be slow and difficult. 
Children especially need plenty 
of milk. Rest has no charm for 
them. No healthy child will stay 
parked while awake. He waits a 
minute or two perhaps, and then 
heisan acrobat again. Anactive, 

owing child must have fuel and 
Building material for his body. 
Give him good, fresh milk—a 

uarta day if youcan. And give 

e grown-ups a pint a day. For 
underweightsand convalescents, 
a quart. For expectant or nurs- 
ing mothers, a quart. 


Milk has unsurpassed food 
value. To take milk regularly is 
the surest and easiest way of 
making certain that you am 
your body the variety of food 
materials it needs to keep you in 
good physical condition. 

To know milk as you should 
know it, ask for a free copy of the 
Metropolitan booklet ““Milk— 
An All-Round Food.” Address 
Booklet Department 10-L-34. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, 
PRESIDENT 





CANADIAN 
HEAD OFFICE 


OTTAWA 


SERVING CANADA SINCE 1872 
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Lady of Lyonesse 


(Continued from page 24) 





“What would you say if I claimed the whole 
thing was due to an overdose of laced 
coffee?” 

“There is Mr. Halthorpe’s letter.” 

“I know that,” I conceded, “but in the 
days of the Hanover kings men drank 
heavily.” 

John gravely shook his head. “An impos- 
sible coincidence. The Lady of Lyonesse 
returns once a century to mourn over the 
lost greatness of her land. You see, sir, when 
the sea took its last bite of Lyonesse, nothing 
was left. Only she of all the people living 
there survived.” 

“But the whole thing happened right 
outside the inn,” I protested. 

“Surely. The manor house was built on 
the boundary. The gallows you saw are said 
to have stood where the sign nowis, and I can 
show you the ridges marking the site of the 
house, over by the cliff. The tidal wave 
washed over them and then drained away.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“You don’t understand; let me explain.” 
John sat down on the bed. “‘We know very 
little of what is actually happening about us. 
We see certain things, accept certain evi- 
dence. That is all. There are rays so fine 
they are invisible to the naked eye but they 
may be caught by the sensitive photographic 
plate. To us they do not exist, but the 
camera proves we merely cannot see them.” 

He waved me to silence as I would have 
spoken. “Take sound. There are notes in 
the insect world beyond our scale but a 
microphone can pick them up and magnify 
them to audibility. Take radio. We throw a 
switch and pluck programmes out of the air. 
By electrical energy we transmit pictures 
through space. Music, words, images all are 
broken up in a vortex of frequencies and 
reassembled again. Yet they never ceased to 
exist, were never destroyed. They were 
merely translated into a sphere that is 
veiled to us.” 

“Granting all that, how does it affect the 
Lady Elfgiva?”’ 

“You were attuned to—what shall I say? 
—a finer sensitivity, had a greater capacity 
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of awareness and were able to catch a glimpse 
into that world of finer vibrations, ordinarily 
too fine to perceive.” 

“T shall certainly return and report what 
I saw,” I mused. 

“Let us take your own argument,” John 
insisted. “‘You claim the past is dead. I say 
that it still lives. Consider the case of the 
Lady Elfgiva. Wasn’t she a true woman?” 

“Didn’t the Wolf take her?” 

“T reason it this way,”’ he said carefully. 
“‘Lenoire only took what he could. Her true 
life was the dream life with Eadweard. Her 
escape was a living death until she could 
wreak her vengeance upon the Wolf. When 
dishonor was avenged she lived again. You 
say she’s dead.” He shook his head in 
refutation. ‘‘What do centuries mean to her? 
She stands for womanhood.” 

I stared at him. It was a new thought. 
The Lady Elfgiva would live on. She was 
timeless in her incarnation of the spirit of 
womanhood. Yesterday, today and to- 
morrow are as one to her. She will endure as 
long as womanhood will endure—a woman 
who loved and hated and dared to be true 
to herself. Who could say that such a woman 
would ever die! 

As I pondered these thoughts John eyed 
me with modest triumph. ‘You have 
thought deeply upon these things,’’ I smiled. 

“Not very deeply,”” he returned, ‘‘the 
most was fairly obvious. In fact, they came 
to me when that thunderstorm awoke me 
about an hour after midnight.” 

“A thunderstorm!” I echoed. ‘That 
explains much.” 

“A doubter!”’ John stood up. ‘Come with 
me and I’ll show you something.” 

He led me to the wide turn in the stair- 
way. Sunlight streamed down upon the suit 
of ring armor. Across the left shoulder the 
rings were severed and bent. ‘That is the 
mail Eadweard wore,” he said with pride. 
“The suit was never worn again but kept as 
an honored memorial of the event. You see 
this?” he pointed to one discolored, broken 
link—“‘I sent it away and had it scientifically 
examined only a short time ago. The report 
I received was that it was shorn by a down- 
right blow shortly after the suit was made. 
And there’s no doubt of its authenticity,”’ he 
concluded with finality. 

I eyed the ring mail in dumb amazement. 
I had seen that sweeping cut of the sword 
given. And so had the late William Hal- 
thorpe a century before. The thing was 
unbelievable, incredible; accept what ex- 
planation one will, it is an incontestable fact 
that the Lady of Lyonesse lives on, down 
through the ages. 





THEN | AM OLD! 


by Fileen Honorah Cooper 


~~ 


When | shall find that life no longer weaves 
A fairy pattern, down its long rough road, 
And find my magic carpets are dead leaves, 
Dropped down to rot, beneath each weary load; 


When | shall look in vain, through woods of gold, 
And see no fairy rings, where elfins dance, 
No knights in shining brass, no witches bold, 
To chill my heart, or thrill me with a glance; 


When | no longer watch an angel, limn 
The silver lights open the ebon sky, 


Or mark with cool de 


ight, the moon's first rim 


Cast freakish shadows on me, where | lie; 


Then, | am old; there is no place for me, 
In this new world of sane reality. 
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The downward droop of this flattering 
profile brim is accented by a quill. 
A Lily Dache model in Scotty green 


seasons—even that bulwark wears a rakish 
list to the fore! 

The ‘berets themselves, of course, are 
perhaps the most astonishing thing this 
surprising autumn has seen. If you can 
remember eleven fashion years back, you'll 
recollect that in 1923 the beret attained 
similar massive proportions, but that it then 
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Rich brown velvet for this 
rakishly tilted tricorne. 
These two tricornes and the 
hat at right centre are by 
courtesy of The Robert 
Simpson Co. Limited. The 
three models at left centro 
and at bottom, courtesy of 
The T. Eaton Co. Limited 


bore a singular resemblance to a 
Tam o’ Shanter. After that the 
beret shrank to more insignifi- 
cant dimensions until this fall of 
1934 when it springs full-grown 
and unheralded upon us. There’s 
no denying that they’re becom- 
ing. And there are so many 
variations on the simple beret 
theme that you are certain to 
find one which is irrevocably 
yours. When you do, you'll find 
it as comfortable to wear as it 
is smart to look at. 

For that reason I give a hearty, 
honest “aye” to the beret as an 
autumn rave. It’s an elegant 


coat or suit. It’s even at home 
with furs, although whether the 
more conspicuous departures will 
remain style favorites through- 
out the winter is a debatable 


match for the new wool frock, | 


question. The pancake beret, the | 


dinner plate beret, the picador 

beret—all those mammoth crea- 

tions of master milliners—will 
they live to greet the new year? I scarcely 
think so. But the more conservative ver- 
sions most certainly will, for they are far 
too attractive to dismiss with the coming of 
the snow. Pull them down over the eyes, 
almost but not quite straight. Sometimes 
their forward-flung lines are accentuated by 
trimming, as when feathers droop upon 
them or tucks and folds give 
them significance. Sometimes 
they’re of velvet—more often of 
felt. Occasionally they fold 
themselves up into all manner of 
interesting pseudo-hat disguises, 
but their double brim which is 
in one with the crown always 
gives them away. Into this cate- 
gory falls the tricorne-beret, 
which looks exactly what its 


name implies, and twice as 
smart! 
NATURALLY, with all this 


uppety - at - the - back trend so 
much in evidence, hair is even 
more so! Napes are going to be 
smart [Continued on page 66} 


Quills stick out at all angles and 
brims slope violently—witness this 
chic copy of a Madam Susy model 
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«  « IF IT WEREN’T FOR 
THIS WONDERFUL SOAP 
MADE WITH OLIVE OIL 






And I honestly don’t see how there 
could be a purer, finer soap than 
Paimolive... when you consider that 
it’s made from olive and palm oils, 
scientifically blended. Everybody 
knows how wonderful these cos- 
metic oils are for the skin. 

















I really think I owe my happiness to 
what Palmolive did for my com- 
plexion! It made my skin so smooth 
and fine-textured...I’m a different 
looking woman! No wonder 20,000 
beauty experts say to use it for daily 
complexion care. 













Long ago, I decided it wasn’t enough 
to have a nice complexion just from 
my neck up, but it wasn’t until I 
began to use Palmolive Soap for 
bathing too, that I learned how 
to have a Schoolgirl Complexion 
all over! 














PALMOLIVE BEAUTY BOX THEATRE 


Listen to lovely Gladys Swarthout, celebrated Metropolitan opera 
star, supported by John Barclay and a cast of over 100 includ- 
ing Nat. Shilkret’s orchestra. A full hour of glorious melody. 


N.B.C. Network—Coast to Coast—Every Tuesday—10 to 11 p.m. 
E.S.T. 
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Wakes my sintleworthwhtle 


IT KEEPS MY 
TEETH SO WHITE! 


“CNINCE I changed to Colgate’s my 
smile has become ever so much 
mote attractive. How do I know? Why 
— people have told me so. And my mir- 
ror tells me that my teeth are whiter 
than ever before. And the reason’s 
simply this . . . Colgate’s cleans teeth in 
two ways.” 
First: Colgate’s penetrates into every 
tiny crevice. Cleanses your teeth thor- 
oughly, 
Second: It polishes your teeth — with 
the same safe ingredient most dentists 
use. 
Why don’t you try Colgate’s . . . just for 
10 days. Use it every night and morning 
and we'll guarantee your teeth will be 
whiter and cleaner than they were before. 
And Colgate’s delicious peppermint 
flavour keeps your breath sweet, mouth 
refreshed, 


“COLGATE'S" ON DENTAE CREAM 
MEANS THE SAME AS "STERLING" 
ON SILVER 
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SPECIAL 
2ic. Per Tube 


Colgate’s comes in 
powder form also. 
Ask far Colgate’s 

al Powder-25c. 
MADE IN CANADA 





/ and women are buying hats 
| whose dashing lines slant sharply 
| over the eyes. Our wind-swept 


A black felt beret masquer- 
ading as a tricorne. The 
cover of our Beauty Culture 
section this month shows 
one of the smart new over- 
sized berets—a Lily Dache 
model in navy blue velvet. 
Courtesy The Robert Simp- 
son Company, Limited 


ND SO the secret’s out! Paris has 
spoken, and the leading fashion 
centres of the world have enthusi- 
astically seconded the de- 

cree. Wherever the russet leaves 
are falling, milliners are showing 


foreheads—those childlike halos 
and flaring off-the-face brims— 
were, it seems, merely a summer 
interlude in the merry-go-round 
of fashion. 

Of course you'll like them, 
these new and thrilling models. 
And, of course, you'll wear them 
—Paris has too much of the 
practical French tradesman hid- 
den beneath her glamorous ex- 
terior to risk any contradiction 
of that. Look behind the fickle 
mask of fashion and you'll usually 
discover sound common sense. 
So it is with the new fall hats. 
They’re designed for fur nestling 
cozily around your ears. They’re 
a chic exclamation point atop the 
new pencil silhouette. And they 
satisfy a feminine craving for 
folderols: hence the feathers and 
tuckings and feathers and veils 
and feathers and cordings you 
see on all but the rarely severe models. 

You’re going to be terribly disturbed over 
the super-shallow crowns, until you try a 
few hats on and discover how cleverly the 
conformation of brim and crown follows the 
line of your head. The shallowest of them 
all are equipped with a narrow elastic to fit 
around your hair at the back. And since 
we found this method anchored 
our summer cartwheels very 
nicely, there’s no reason to sup- 
pose the same means won’t be as 
effective for winter wear—at 
least for the “occasional” or tea 
hat. 

But the interesting feature of 
today’s chic lies in the tilt of our 
headgear. Whether you are 
wearing one of those exciting 
squashy berets, a pill-box turban, 
a Venetian tricorne or a sports 
hat with sombrero leanings, you 
will push your hat up at the back 
and tip it dangerously over your 
eyes. Stifle inward qualms and 
ignore masculine derision—it’s 
right and it’s smart! Particularly 


A departure even for berets—the 
tailored tam beret which stresses 
the chic of the front pleating 
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The pill-box turban goes in for 
lacquered veils and high-perched 
trimmings. A Suzanne Talbot copy 


if it’s a beret. Nine women out of ten will 
want to pull the new gargantuan berets into 
the shape of profile hats—'way up at one 
side and down on the other. But the new 
berets can't be managed that way. And at 
that, even the docile profile hat which, like 
marmalade for breakfast, has been a change- 
less flattering friend through storm-wracked 
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Annabelle lee 


Now the Beauty Editor 
prepares you for Winter 


of being quick as well as simple to use. When 
your skin seems to be drained of all its inner 
glowing vitality, and your make-up stands 
out cruelly, try this hasty facial and be 
thankful for its refreshing, radiant results. 
It is made from three well-known “beauty 
ingredients”—bran, honey and rose water. 
Add enough honey to half a cupful of bran, 
to make a thick paste. Then add the rose 
water until the mixture is creamy. If you 
are worried about wrinkles and such-like 
facial depressions, use milk instead of rose 
water. Cleanse your face with cleansing 
cream, and wipe off with tissues. Remove 
every vestige of the cream with a pad of 
absorbent cotton soaked in a mild skin 
tonic. Then smooth on the face some nour- 
ishing cream, paying particular attention to 
those areas around your eyes, on the fore- 
head, and from nose to mouth. Leave a thin 
layer of your nourishing cream on the skin, 
and over it apply your bran-honey-rose- 
water pack. Let it remain on the skin for a 
few minutes until it hardens, and then 
remove it with a pad of absorbent cotton 
moistened with skin tonic, or with luke- 
warm water to which a few drops of lemon 
juice have been added. 

Occasional treatments like this are grand 
tonics for the face. But what all we sun- 
dryads are needing today and every day, is 
plenty of nourishing cream to regain for 
our skins their natural smoothness, softness 
and pliancy. Invest in a large-size jar of a 


good nourishing cream, and make that your 


first gesture to a richly colorful autumn. 
If you’ve any deeply etched lines across the 
forehead, or stubborn wrinkles around the 
eyes, you'd best bracket with this a small jar 
of a penetrating muscle oil, or pat across the 
lines every night, as one Hollywood actress 
does, some warmed olive oil. 


THEN THERE'S make-up. It’s too early 
yet to be very venturesome, for until your 
complexion has lost most of its tan you must 
continue to use your summer tones of pow- 
der, rouge and lipstick. But lighten your 
powder gradually as your skin becomes 
paler, and plan now for the make-up you are 
going to effect in two weeks time. 

For months now beauty specialists have 
been telling you that make-up has “gone 
natural.” And they’re right. Why, even 


Joan Crawford has stopped plucking her 
eyebrows and in accordance with the new 





cult, Hollywood rarely uses powder. But 
of course, the ‘‘shiny make-up” is a hot- 
weather fad that is already fast being for- 
gotten. The trouble with the natural make- 
up is that there are as many sorts to choose 
from as there ever were of the older, more 
blatant make-up. If you will only remember 
though, that your own skin tone is the basis 
on which your powder should be chosen— 
just a little darker and with an element of 
pink mixed with the creamy tone —you’ll 
find no difficulty in selecting the right pow- 
der. 

Rouge, too. There’s no surer way of 
selecting your own individual shade of rouge 
than by following the actual color of your 
cheeks. Tap them so that the blood rises to 
the surface of the skin. Then choose your 
rouge accordingly. It may be brighter if you 
prefer a brighter shade, but it must be based 
on the same color tone. Again, your lipstick 
may be brighter than your rouge—this is 
usually the case—but lipstick should cor- 
respond to the color tone of your rouge. 

There is another enthralling way of selec- 
ting make-up, and that is by rule of dress. 
Certain shades of powder, rouge, lipstick 
and eye shadow have been created to blend 
with certain main colors. A skilful combina- 
tion of these will reconcile your coloring to 
that of any costume you may be wearing. 
Expensive, you might think. It need not 
cost you very much more than usual, for 
most of us build a season’s wardrobe around 
two main colors. What this theory of 
ensemble make-up does is to permit us to 
wrap ourselves in colors which we have 
hitherto regarded as individually impossible. 
What an alluring sense of adventure it gives 
a blonde to play around for a while with 
rusts, flaming yellows or tawny reds; or a 
brunette to escape into blues and softened 
tones of off-rose! You can get a chart of 
make-up combinations from any store that 
sells this famous ensemble type of make-up. 

So, if ever you feel this winter that life is 
letting you down, get after that face of yours 
and see what a little pampering will do. Buy 
it a facial, or dose it with the one I have told 
you about here. Dress it with a brand-new 
scheme of make-up. Top it with a new 
haircut and a permanent wave. Let these 
small fancies rekindle for you the glowing 
warmth of your personality. Let them issue 
a challenge to fortune. Let them dare her to 
bring you anything but what you desire! 
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Why do Hands 


HOOK OLD SOONER 





Press your finger hard across your 
forehead. You can feel the protect- 
ing film of natural oil that keeps the 
skin softly smooth and young. 


The skin on the back of 
your hand feels dry. It is non- 
oily skin and must depend 
on special moisture inside the 
skin to keep it from aging. 


than Faces ? 


Because hands have 
@ DIFFERENT kind 
of skin that dries out 
and withers faster 





Easy now to keep hands enchantingly Young 


ANDS so often look years older 
than the face because their skin 
is of a different kind. 

Having almost no oil—defense- 
less against attacks of dirt and cold 
—hands soon lose their special non- 
oily moisture, look old. Forthis mois- 
ture is their fountain of youth. 

No wonder hand skin needs 
special care. You must constantly 
restore the moisture that the tiny 
cells have lost. 

Restores youth-giving moisture 

That’s the wonderful thing 
Jergens Lotion does. Its youth- 
giving moisture is carried deep 
down into the skin cells. Because 
of this, Jergens never feels sticky! 
In a recent laboratory experiment, 
no other lotion tested reached the 
inner cells as guickly or as com- 
pletely as Jergens Lotion. 

The instant it touches your 
hands, the skin thirstily, grate- 
fully drinks it in. One of Jergens 
ingredients is the very same that 


Romance lingers in the caress 


of velvet-soft fingers. Keep yours 
thrillingly young and smooth! 





MADE IN 
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e 





skin specialists prescribe to heal chapped 
skin—smooth out roughnesses. Another 
is famous for its ability to whiten. 

You'll find Jergens Lotion in drug 
and department stores at 50#, a giant 
size at $1.00. There’s a handy, smaller 
bottle at the ten-cent stores, too. 


err Jergens | otion 


FIREE Generous Trial Bottle—See for yourself how this 


lotion puts youth-giving moisture back into the skin. . . goes into 
skin cells more quickly, more effectively than any other lotion tested! 


Fill in and mail this coupon to— 


The Andrew Jergens Company, 572 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario 


PLEASE PRINT 


Address 
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LVET smooth Woodbury’s Facial 

Powder keeps your cheeks suave and 

exquisite for hours! Yet it does not clog 
the pores of the most delicate skin! 


Woodbury’s is made by skin scientists 
who are vigilant in the protection of your 
skin’s safety as well as its beauty. “Noth- 
ing is safe for beauty use,” they say, “that 
is not good for health.” 


So they make Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
from only the purest ingredients. They 
blend and sift it to a silky fineness of tex- 
ture which clings evenly to the skin, but 


ej 


MADE IN CANADA 
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This new face powder keeps 
your skin adorably shine-free for hours 
without Cloqqing the pores 


does not prevent it from breathing freely ; 
does not clog and stretch the pores. 

Six smart shades, selected by fashion ex- 
perts. 50c for the box illustrated. Also in 
$1.00 boxes. And in 10c and 25c sizes in 
the Five-and-Ten-Cent and Variety Stores. 


WOODBURY’S ROUGE AND LIPSTICK 


Safe, too, for every skin! Four smart shades 
in chic green and silver cases. 50c each. 


On the air—BING CROSBY, Tuesdays, 9:00 
P.M., E.D.S.T. Columbia Network...“DAN- 
GEROUS PARADISE”, Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays, N.B.C., 7:45 P.M., E.D.S.T. 


Woodbury’ 


FACIAL POWDER 
GENEROUS TRIAL ASSORTMENT—5c 


John H. Woodbury, Ltd., Perth, Ontario, Dept. 510 


For the enclosed Sc send me one of each of the six 
shades of Woodbury’s Facial Powder—and a tube 
of Woodbury’s germ-free Cold Cream. 


Name 


Address 
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Could you be charming 


when your nose is shiny? 


WHAT SORT of a face have you brought 
back with you from your summer holidays? 
Is it smooth and fine-textured? Do you 
like its color? Does it wear a pleased, look- 
ing-forward-to-winter expression? Or have 
you, unwisely, let it stray unprotected into 
the yellow sunshine so that its hoped-for 
beige tan has deepened to too ruddy a shade, 
and its natural satin finish has coarsened 
badly into crépe? 

“A woman’s face is her fortune.” Oh, 
yes, it’s just as true now as it ever was when 
milkmaids went tripping through the dew- 
spangled grass. “‘But what about intellect? 
What about personality?” you murmur. 
Well, the first never did claim to be a sure 
recipe for happiness. And as to the second, 
it’s a rare specimen of womanhood who can 
exert her charm when her hair’s in wisps and 
her nose is shiny. Perhaps some few untram- 
melled souls can, but the average female 
craves the knowledge that she is looking 
attractive before she can be attractive. 
Cultivate the best that you have been 
given, you average-to-good-looking women. 
Keep your skin and your eyes young, your 
hair smooth and shining; see to the fine 
details of your grooming. Know that you 
are looking your best; think that you please 
the eye, and you'll find yourself exercising 
all the pretty little tricks of an attractive 
woman. You'll be attractive. 

Yes, it’s as easy as that. And it all harks 
back, whether you want to believe it or not, 
to the fact that “your face is your fortune.” 
Now is the time to decide whether the win- 
ter is going to plod by at its usual unadven- 
turous pace, or whether it is going to hold 
something more vital, more alluring than 
you have hitherto experienced. 

Healthy, hearty summer faces have no 
place in the fall and winter scheme of things. 
They don’t harmonize with richly colored 
silks and slimly-cut woollens. In October 
we turn our backs on summer’s informality. 
“By all means let’s be healthy,’’ we say, 
“‘but there’s no necessity to be ostentatious 
about it.” And so, if we’re wise we proceed 
to subdue the exuberant tan we’ve acquired 
—to pay just a little more meticulous atten- 
tion to the details of our grooming—our 
hands and our hair; and in enthusiastic 
preparation for the svelte new autumn 
| styles, we buy a new foundation garment. 
| But more important than figures, which 
should after all be well controlled after 








summer diet and exercise, is the preparation 
of one’s face for the social season. So first 
of all I would recommend a bleach—not a 
harsh, chemical type of bleach that does 
drastic things to the top layers of one’s skins 
but a gentle, slowly fading bleach, composed 
of vegetable contents. Many bleaches of 
this sort are made from lemons—there’s a 
lovely cream and lotion I know of, which 
come from this source; some from straw- 
berries, others from almonds and cucumbers. 
All are quite harmless, and indeed are 
soothing and smoothing as well as bleaching 
in their action. Lemon juice, as you know, 
may be used directly on the skin, but if the 
skin is at all sensitive or dry, it is best to 
dilute it with rose water. Half a teaspoonful 
of rose water to three tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice makes a very satisfactory 
bleach, although not quite so effective, nor 
so elegant as the carefully blended com- 
mercial preparations. Apply it each night 


with a piece of absorbent cotton and let it 
dry on the skin. 
There are stronger bleaches than those 


just mentioned. Some of them obtain 
speedier results and also do expert work 
stimulating sluggish blood and torpid cells. 
They’re particularly useful in -cases of 
chronic sallowness, or extreme cases of tan, 
freckles or brown spots. An older skin has 
lost much of the resiliency of youth, and 
does not respond kindly to sun-tanning. 
This type of skin is apt to appear discolored 
and weary when cool weather sets in, and it 
is with this skin that the circulation bleach 
is especially successful. One word of warn- 
ing, however. Follow implicitly instructions 
for using a bleach of this nature. It is usually 
applied over a thick coating of nourishing 
cream, left on from three to ten minutes 
depending upon the sensitiveness of the 
skin, and removed with a rich oil. 


AFTER COLOR—texture. Naturally, the 
most prevalent end-of-the-summer flaw is 
an over-dry condition. And that is often 
accompanied by a coarsening and roughen- 
ing of the skin. For this a facial would be 
heavenly, or you could dose your skin with 
those two gorgeous strawberry preparations 
I mentioned a while back in the year. 
They’re made to “‘tone up” the complexion 
—grand for a before-the-party treatment. 

And here’s a home-made version of the 
“pick-me-up” facial, which has the virtue 
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Do try and include 
a little fur capelet 
in your fall outfit 


In fact, buttons, buttons everywhere is one of the trimming notes that Paris 
and copying New York are stressing. The fine wool tailleur likes nothing better 
than a row of buttons from the trim collar down to the hem, and then probably 


up to the elbow on the sleeves. 
* 


In pursuit of Sunday night chic, I'm rooting for one of those Quakerish-looking 
dresses of black crépe that have, oh such a demure neckline of pleated white 
crépe that drops down into a modified vestee effect. 


The new "Powderpuff" treatment of fur is unique and very stunning. The near- 
est | can describe it is blobs of fur, fashioned like buttons, sewn on collars, skirts 
and here and there on a dress. I'm thinking of a black velvet affair that had a 
swingy little cape literally covered with white ermine "puffs." Looks as if the 
wearer had been caught in a snowstorm that was specializing in huge flakes. 


Then the "Fur Fan" is another fur treatment that | want you to know about. 
Right underneath the simple, rounded neckline there is a perky little fan of fur 


that just does things to the frock. 
» 


Tunics are swinging the fashion tide all their own way. You're apt to meet up 
with ‘em most any time of the day. A great many of them have gone Soviet on 
us, and fur themselves up like a Cossack's Sunday-go-to-meeting outfit. 


“Poison""—the deadly new green that Paris is pushing for with all its might and 
main. In hats it's particularly devastating. On the Rue de la Paix they're 
showing it in combination with purple. 


Purple, by the way, is getting a bigger play this fall than for many’'s the season. 
Of course, you have to be careful with it, for it can make or break a gal with 
the things it does to one's complexion. So experiment with the make-up kit 
before you venture forth “in purple clad." 


Do try to include a little fur capelet in your fall outfit, won't you? They're 
wearing them over afternoon dresses, dinner dresses and evening dresses, too. 
Saw a green-dyed opossum one that was temperature-raising. 


You never saw so many fur-lined coats in all your life! The college girls and 
those smart super-secretaries are snapping ‘em up for rough-and-rugged wear. 


"Cleopatra," the sumptuous new cinema that stars Claudette Colbert, has 
contributed two very interesting items to the style calendar. One is the hostess 
gown fashioned after the creation Claudette sports when she puts the Indian 
sign on Mark Antony. In lipstick satin it's a honey. Heaps and heaps of flat 
tucks from the low neck to the knee-line. 


“Correct!'' We're going very proper in our costuming this autumn. In the 
dear-dead-depression-days it was smart to be poor. Now it's smart to be 
smart and you'll be severely frowned upon if you're not correctly attired on all 
occasions. Kind of puts us on our toes, 





“T don’t know why I refused so long 
to believe that Midol might help me, 
unless it was because I had tried so 
many things that never did. But I’m 
thankful I did try it, about two years 
ago, and haven’t had a severe time 
since I learned to rely on this form 


of relief.’’ 


Some such endorsement could 
truthfully be given by numbers of 
women who have found out, sooner 
or later, that Midol really relieves 
periodic pain. In many cases, these 
tablets have spared women even any 
discomfort at this time; nearly all 


| receive definite relief. 


Perhaps you have feared to take 
anything that acts as quickly as 
Midol. Don’t be afraid of its speed! 
It is mot a narcotic. Midol is just as 
harmless as the aspirin you take for 
an ordinary headache. 


| Should you decide to try this re- 
| markable form of relief for periodic 


pain, remember the name of this 
special medicine — and remember 
that Midol is a special medicine for 
this special purpose. Do not take 
instead, some tablet that is made for 
aches and pains in general, and 
expect the same results as you would 
get in using Midol as directed. We 
know of nothing so effective for the 
pains peculiar to women, and many 
who are using Midol have said the 
same thing. 


All drug-stores have these tablets; 
you'll usually find them right on the 
counter, in slim little aluminum cases 
that slip into pocket or purse, and 
take hardly any room at all. If you 
don’t see it, just ask for Midol— 
today, so you'll be prepared. 


: to try it without expense; just mail 
:* this to Midol, 907 Elliott Street, 


Windsor,Ont. for trial box. a 
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Now Save Hours of Pain 


from Headaches, Neuritis 


A REMARKABLE DISCOVERY 
THAT BRINGS RELIEF IN MINUTES! 





When Pain is Spoiling Your Day, 
Relieve It Fast with This Simple Treatment 


The wonders of medical science never 
cease! A way has been found to save 
countless hours of pain—to relieve a 
bad headache—even neuritis, rheu- 
matic pains—often in the space of 
minutes. ; 

Doctors prescribe it everywhere, 
millions are using it—Aspirin—rated 
among the fastest safe reliefs for 
pain ever known. 

An Aspirin tablet starts to dis- 
solve — or disintegrate — in two 
seconds after touching moisture. The 
illustration of the glass here tells the 
story. An Aspirin tablet starts “tak- 
ing hold” of your pain almost as 
soon as you swallow it. 

This Aspirin discovery means 
quick relief for you and yours. Fewer 
days of pain, fewer lost hours from 
headaches, neuralgia, or any com- 
mon muscular pain. 





et tin of 12 tablets or economical 
bottle of 24 or 100 at any druggist’s, 


px For Quick Relief, Demand 


And safe relief. For scientific tests 
prove that Aspirin does not harm 
the heart. 

So when you buy, see that you get 
ASPIRIN. Not some preparation 
claimed to be “like” it. Aspirin is 
made in Canada and all Canadian 
druggists have it. Look for the name 
Bayer in the form of a cross on every 
Aspirin tablet. 






WHY ASPIRIN. S& 
WORKS SO FAST 4 







Drop. an Aspirin tab- 
let in a glass of water. 
Note that BEFORE 
it touches bottom, it 
has started to dis- 
integrate. 

What it does in this 
glass it does in your 
stomach. Hence its 
fast action. 
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and Get Aspirin 


DOES NOT 
HARM THE HEART 


by Kay Murphy 
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It's a black outlook for fall—and we're all feeling very cheery over it, for don't 
we all look our best in its sombre hue? Peacock green is getting a great deal 
of attention, however, and looks its loveliest in those sheer wools. 


The Grecian influence is being felt in the Paris openings and some of the newest 
evening dresses look as simple as a nighty! One good thing about the new 
silhouette: it is not confined. Some couturiers are going in ies the sleek and 
slashed; others for the directoire romantic ideas, still more for the tailored 
evening blouse of lamé over a velvet or satin skirt. 


Do you remember how our grandmothers went in for tulle in a big way? Well, 
it's our turn now. Tulle capes, tulle boas, tulle scarves; and |'m predicting that 
there will be plenty of masculine hearts caught in its filmy web. Saw a cardinal 
red tulle cape that ruffled around the neck, then fell in huge scarves down to the 
tip of a fine wool crépe evening dress. 


Dropping their shoulder straps is a stunning way in which many formal dresses 
give us a chance to display our charms. Saw a dream of a velvet gown, with 
the slashed mermaid silhouette, that was shouldered in flat pleatings of gold 


cloth. 
& 


Quills are keeping up the interest of the hat, and they are taking astonishing 
ways of popping off the head in rather dangerous angles. 


Green, in the bright shades, as a hat color is becoming more important. And 
it's quite versatile, as it may be worn with black, brown, grey or green costumes. 


The fur version of the Peter Pan is a youthful collar line on the new coats that 


is refreshing. Z 


The smarter knitted frocks are taking on trimmings of corduroy, and does it do 
things for a dress! I'm thinking of one vision—a citron-colored wool dressmaker 
type, with grey splotches of the new "'poison’’ green corduroy on its neckline, 


cuffs and pockets. 
* 


The blotting paper color of mauvy pink is coming to the fore for evening, and 
magenta dashes in with a flourish. iS 
We have so many trimming ideas to choose from that it's hard to decide on 
what's what, these days. Buckles that look like hairpins, horses’ and dogs’ heads, 
if you take your outdoors seriously, and cunning little fish that may run up the 
full length of a tailored dress, as buttons. Cellophane ribbon, too, is a vivid and 


new note on many dresses. 
a 


Some of the tunic afternoon dresses are going in for higher necks and bracelet 
length sleeves, which gives you a chance to show off those bracelets! 


A grand double-breasted topcoat that was apecially designed for those early 
October football games is made of beige and brown herringbone tweed, lined 
with dark brown jersey, and has oodles of dark brown buttons—and are they 
big—here and there. 
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words the ‘ladies’ usually portrayed by such 
actresses as Marjorie Rambeau or Minna 
Gombell. Here I usually use a very good, 
elegant hairdressing style and then add 
something completely out of good taste such 
as an accentuated fringe or a cluster of 
curls that is entirely out of place with the 
rest of the style chosen. 

“The middle-aged, well-groomed matron: 
she must be as sleek as the debutante, but 
‘age’ is added by the hair being swirled and 
piled high on the head. Widows’ peaks on 
this type are always accentuated and hair 
brushed well off the ears. Grey streaks are 
very smart on this type and we accomplish 
these by painting them on with a mixture 
of corn starch which shines in the arc lamp- 
light. 

“The old mother type whose sons invari- 
ably disgrace them such as Henrietta Cross- 
man plays. The old lady with a calico dress 
and wrinkles on her face. Here, again, a 
centre part with the hair brushed down the 
sides of the cheeks and then caught back in 
a knot. This softens the features and gives 
the face a ‘long,’ sad look. White hair in this 
case is made almost blue for photography’s 
sake with the aid of a blue wash. 

“Then we have girls of various nationali- 
ties, and it is important to remember that 
we have to put them on the screen not 
always authentically, but as the public 
wants to see them. For instance, Mr. Brown 
and Mrs. Jones, when visiting the cinema, 
will never believe that there are fair Italians 
or brunette Swedes. Consequently the 
Italian girl must always have long sleek 
black hair—strange, but Italian ladies are 
never visualized as being shingled or bobbed! 
—and the Swede must have tresses just as 
shining and sleek but as blonde as we can 
make her, with a fat braid like a halo across 
the top of her crown. 


“Then there is the typically English girl 


of patrician birth. Miriam Jordan and 
Madeleine Carroll, both English and both 
patrician, are good examples. Here a very 


simple, very youthful, cool-looking hair-' 
dress is used. Never any extreme styles and 


never an abundance of ringlets. Incidentally, 
I should like to mention here that Miss 
Carroll possesses the loveliest hair I have 
ever dressed. It is a glorious color for film 
work and as silky as a baby’s.” 


INTERVIEWED on the subject of screen 
make-up, Wally Westmore, who presides 
over the Make-Up Department at Para- 
mount studios, and the youngest of the 
world-famous Westmore Brothers —all of 
them magicians in the art of transforming 
faces, volunteered the following valuable 
information: 

The secret of make-up for the screen is 
the same as that for clever aid to complexion 
beauty off-screen—‘‘The less you use, the 
better you look.” Screen make-up these 
days is very unlike the grease paint used 
behind the footlights. It is achieved by use 
of several shades of light tan Max Factor 
make-up, with contrasting shades of blue, 


«green or grey for shadows. The shade used 


for the powder foundation is according to! 
the coloring of the player. Mae West, with: 
her pink and white skin and fair hair and, 
Jean Harlow with the same coloring use very 

pale tan grease as their “base.” Darker tans 

are used to make shadows on the face if the; 
player wants to become older on the screen. ; 
Lighter tans are used so that we can “high- 

light” good features and make them stand 

out. Light lip rouge, also in a tan coloring, 

is used for matronly characterizations. 

Darker rouge for younger mouths. A light 

dusting powder is applied over the grease 

on the face so that it does not run under the 

hot arc lamps. The shade of this is quite 

pale to give that velvety look to the skin. 

Today we use very little mascara on eye- 

lashes and very little eye-shadow for 

“straight” make-ups. Otherwise under the 

powerful lens of the camera, players would 

look obviously unnatural. 


Face lifting and eye-slitting, to give an 
Oriental look, are not a case of plastic sur- 
gery as so many amateurs think. It is done 
with the aid of fish skin, a transparent 
substance that actually looks like thin, 
human skin and is glued on with a prepara- 
tion that will not even wash off, but must be 
removed with chemicals. 

For five years I periodically lifted Clive 
Brook’s face this way, as he was too heavy 
around the jowls to photograph satisfac- 
torily. The process does not hurt at all and 
the lifted look will last just so long as the 
player likes. 

When Sylvia Sidney played “Madame 
Butterfly,” each day her eyes had to be 
drawn back and fastened in that slitlook 
by the same means of fish skin. This actu- 
ally caused the young player’s skin round 
the eyes to blister badly and often she had 
to take time out from the film while the 
skin healed up. 

At the moment I am experimenting on 
George Raft, who is to play an Oriental in 
“Limehouse Nights.” This is the sort of 
work I love best. Well-bred Orientals, of 
course, have quite pale skins, so George 
will have a light grease base on his face with 
a still lighter powder. I shall “high-light” 
the cheek bones right back to the ears to 
give the high cheek-bone look so necessary. 
The nostrils must be high-lighted to make 
the nose look broader and the nostrils dis- 
tended. The eyes will be glued back at the 
corners with fish skin. The lids of the eyes 
will be left almost unnaturally pale. No 
false eyelashes for this “Jap.” Orientals 
seldom have many eyelashes in any case. 
The eyebrows must be covered with heavy 
tan grease or shaved off and straight brows 
substituted for the arched ones. The mouth 
must be made small and full with dark 


grease. 

For “Hark Bake,” réles in so far as 
feminine players are concerned, the upper 
lip must be made very thin looking, while 
the lower lip is made sensuous looking with 
dark lip rouge. Obviously pencilled eye- 
brows and plenty of mascara for the lashes, 
an abundance of eyeshadow and a dark 
pencilled rim inside the lower eyelid, com- 
plete the illusion. 

For youth and beauty and good-looking 
players: as little make-up as possible. Lips 
and cheek bones and eyebrows left almost 
au naturel. The mouth very little made up. 
False eyelashes—yes! All players wear 
these today to replace the old mascara, 
except in character réles. 

For age or unhappy characters: much 
darker tan grease as a base. Very pale lip 
rouge which gives a sad, anaemic appear- 
ance. The eyebrows are broadened with 
black grease and a paint brush. This creates 
the illusion of the eyes being nearer together. 
The eyelids are heavily shadowed with blue 
or grey to make the eyes themselves look 
sunken. Crows’ feet and wrinkles are added 
by means of a brush and very dark tan 
paint. The lips are made to look thin in- 
stead of full. 

For very sophisticated feminine players, 


-I just put on a very clean-cut make-up with 
-cheek bones accentuated by darker grease, 


and a very dark mouth, usually drooping a 
little at the corners to give a hard look. 
Very arched brows and eyes very well made 


up. 

With the aid of these tricks which really 
create optical illusions, any player, pro- 
viding she has a youthful figure and the 
right personality, can be: made to appear 
from any age ranging from nineteen to 
fifty-nine. If I had to choose my favorite 
face for make-up purposes, I should vote 
for Claudette Colbert’s. Her face is so well 
chiselled that it takes little ingenuity to 
improve it. The cheek bones which are 


high, the eyes which are perfectly placed in 
her face and very large and bright, the 
mouth which is always smiling and happy, 
the fine texture of her skin—all make her 
the ideal of any make-up man. 





you may conceal it from 

others, but not from your- 
self, Nothing makes you feel 
old and grow old like _ 
a couple of plates or 
“removable bridges.” 
They are always on your mind. 


Pyorrhea is a relentless foe. It 
destroys clean, healthy-looking 
teeth. It undermines the gums. It 
is responsible for more than half 
the losses of adult teeth in this 
country. 


Take the offensive against pyor- 
rhea! Don’t wait. Have an im- 
mediate consultation with your 
dentist. You owe it to yourself to 
do this, even if there are as yet no 
signs in your case. You are not 
different from other folks, and the 
dentist is the only one who can 
detect pyorrhea symptoms in 
advance, 


Your dentist right now is giv- 
ing prevention treatment to many 
people who have no visible decay 
—no need for repair work. He 
knows how pyorrhea saps below 
the surface of the gums and often 
takes years to show itself to the 
non-professional. 


Consult your dentist from this 
angle and take his advice. You will 
find that pyorrhea is a big subject. 
One authority (Dr. R. J. Forhan) 







spent 26 years in the service 
of pyorrhea-sufferers. Prob- 
ably your own dentist is 
using his treatment in his 
office; thousands of dentists are. 


And millions of men, women and 
children have used Dr. Forhan’s 
home treatment, which is embodied 
in Forhan’s Toothpaste formula. 
Don’t think this is just a cleanser, or 
a sweet-flavored cosmetic. Forhan’s 
is a serious toothpaste, intended to 
supplement the dentist’s care. It 
is worth while for you to get the 
best, when the dental health of 
your family is concerned. ; 


Pajuitar j 


Don’t treat the teeth (and espe- 
cially the gums) .too lightly, Don’t 
wait for bleeding gums. Be serious 
about it now. Put the whole family 
on Forhan’s twice a day. Forhan’s 
Toothpaste is the best that can be 
made. It is pleasant to taste, and 
just thick enough to be economical. 
Look for Forhan’s in the big, brown 
tube, at a// drug stores. Read the 
directions for teeth and gums. 
Forhan’s Ltd., Ste. Therese, P.Q. 


Serious thought about teeth 
and gums leads to the use of 


Forhan’s 
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In Sanitary Napkins, only the very 
best is good enough. Every day 
more women are learning there’s a 
difference, and turning to DeLong 
Delnaps for these two reasons— 


1. Delnaps’ Pad contains 40 layers 
of Cellulose, 10 more than the avere 
age... Absorbs more, penetrates 
slower, giving Safer Protection. 


2. Delnaps' Gauze will not absorb... 

Stays soft indefinitely (can’t dry hard 

and scratchy). Much more comfortable. 
Ask for Delnaps by name... in 


the convenient Jade-green box. 


DeLong Hook & Eye Company 
of Canada, Lrd., St. Mary’s, Ont. 
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The Price 
of Beauty 


(Continued from page | 1) 





June is now ready for star-building. Within 
hans next few days she steps into the réle 
| vacated by Lilian Harvey in ‘“‘Music in the 
| Air.” 

| Ketti Gallian, beautiful Continental act- 
| ress, signed by Fox to play lead in ‘‘Marie 
Galante,” is another young player who has 
had a small fortune spent on her teeth. 

A number of stars wear wigs in all pic- 
tures—Kay Francis among them. Other 
players are given building up exercises 
because they are under weight—Constance 
Bennett and Loretta Young might be named 
as examples. 





POSSIBLY the cleverest make-up experts 
in Hollywood today are the Westmore 
brothers, Percy, Wally and Ernest. Sons of 
one of the most famous wig-makers this 
country has known, the boys came from 
Kent, England, as children, to settle in 
Chicago, where Westmore, Senior, amassed 
a tidy fortune making wigs for important 
theatrical productions. 

When depression moved in on the theatre, 
the family migrated West, and on their 
father’s death a few years back, the boys 
each took a job as make-up expert to a 
major film studio. 

Wally, at Paramount, is responsible for 
the screen faces of Dietrich, Colbert, Lom- 
bard, Hopkins and Ida Lupino. Percy, at 
Warners, looks after Kay Francis, Joan 
Blondell and Bette Davis. Ernest presides 
at R.K.O. Studios to take care of Ann 
Harding, Connie Bennett and Katharine 
Hepburn. 

The Westmores’ formula for a perfect 
screen make-up is: 

Take forty minutes or more to do your 
job. A “stage face” takes five minutes. A 
“screen face’’ has to have coloring so smooth 
and blended that no careless touch can be 
caught and exaggerated by lights or camera. 

To make a star look demure, avoid all 
signs of obvious make-up. Keep to the 
natural formation of the lips. Make the 
upper eyelashes quite heavy with mascara. 
Let the eyebrows be arch-shaped but not 
eccentric. 

Consult the hairdressing expert before 
starting on any facial make-up. On the 
hairdresser depends eighty per cent of the 
final success. 

Charles Dudley, make-up magician at 
Fox, has some interesting remarks: 

“Contrary to press stories of tortures that 
stars undergo in beauty preparations, I have 
never known one player at this studio to 
undergo face-lifting or serious plastic sur- 
gery. Corrections in dentistry are tedious 
and costly but not painful. I have never had 
to go beyond the art of make-up to present 
lifelike beauty of Youth or dignity of Age 
on the screen. For all screen types I always 
consult Denis Phillips, the hair stylist here, 
before I go to work. Shadowing or softening 
of hard cheek bones, jaw bones and eyebrow 
lines must never conflict with hairdressing 
styles. 

“Janet Gaynor wears less make-up than 
any other star on the screen, with the excep- 
tion of Shirley Temple, who wears none at 
all.” 


|'CONSULTED ON the hairdressing ques- 
tion, Denis Phillips says: 

“For ingenues I advise fair hair, a side 
| part, bangs where possible, and lots of waves 
and curls. Where players possess hair of 
a difficult texture to dress, then I order a 
wig identical in coloring to their own locks. 

“If a player has a high forehead, then 
bangs or curls must cover it. 

“To give the illusion of a round face, I use 
a side part and the hair framing the face. 
For a long face, a middle part and the hair 





swept back from the ears. For sophistica- | 
tion or to age a star, the hair must be| 
soignée and very up-to-date, with few fussy | 
waves or curls. 

“It must be remembered, on remarking | 
on the work of our hairdressing departments 
in Hollywood, that we never regard them | 
as functioning at all separately from either | 
wardrobe departments or make-up. The 
work of these three departments must | 
necessarily be linked closely together. Con- 
sultations always take place between the 
head supervisors immediately a player is 
cast in a picture. If it is to be a ‘straight’ 
part and not a characterization, the cos- 
tume is decided on first. Make-up and 
hairdressing must suit the gown as well as 
the player. Two days are always devoted 
to ‘testing.’ Different colorings of make-up 
and several different hair styles are photo- 
graphed. 

“The director has to make the final 
choice. If none of them meet with his 
approval we have to start over again and 
devise new styles, but that seldom happens. 
With wardrobe, hairdressing and make-up 
departments all closely studying a girl’s 
figure, face, hair texture and personality, 
mistakes rarely occur. Of course a gir] does 
not necessarily have to be signed for a rdle 
to get a test. It is actually the other way 
round. A player can be as pretty as a pic- 
ture and have all the personality in the| 
world, and still not photograph well. In 
which case, all our work, and the costly | 
procedure of testing, and the girl’s fond 
dreams have been in vain. But without 
these experiments it is impossible to build 
screen personalities successfully. 

“Let me proceed with the description, 
very briefly, of the hairdressing ‘tactics’ I 
employ for creating various types: 

The softly feminine and youthful type 
such as Rosemary Ames, Pat Patterson, 
Ketti Gallian, Bette Davis, Mary Carlisle, 
Anita Louise. If possible, I arrange a centre | 
hair parting with as long a bob as I can get. | 
Soft waves, little loose ringlets, no frizz, no 
bangs or fringes or wisps. Hair brushed | 
back from the forehead and nestling round | 








the ears and across the back of the neckline. | i 


A fresh, youthful look must be attained. 

“The sophisticated debutante type such 
as Mona Barrie, Genevieve Tobin and Pat- 
ricia Ellis. A very well-groomed look here! 
Very sleek, without anything fussy. A big 
broad wave ending in a roll or twist at the 
neckline. The contour of the head studied | 
to the nth degree. Hair brushed backtoshow | 
the ears where at all possible. 

“The middle-aged or elderly ‘hag’ type 
such as that often portrayed by Marie! 
Dressler. Here I always aim at making the 
hair look as dirty and greasy and stringy 
as possible with the aid of pomade and cut- 
ting plenty of straight wisps. Grey hair is 
streaked with a special preparation to make 
it look yellow. Pure grey hair photographs 
too softly and makes the face look too 
beautiful. 

“The ‘cutie’ type of the hard-boiled 
variety: in other words characters such as 
hat-check girls, waitresses, and_ sailors’ 
sweethearts. Hair must be very obviously 
curled and frizzed, lots of stray ends curled 
round the face. Ten-cent store ‘diamond’ | 
hair ornaments or vulgar looking bows. | 
Everything possible to accentuate bad 
taste. 

“The typical American college kid will be 
given a short boyish bob if she is the type 
who is very studious, or will be a trifle over- 





| also keeps the hair light, sparkling, and 
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Keeps $kin Young 
Absorb blemishes and discolorations using 
Mercolized Wax daily as directed. Invisible 
partons of aged skin are freed and all 

efects such as blackheads, tan, freckles and 
large pores disappear. Skin is then beauti- 
fully clear, velvety and so soft—face looks 
years younger. Mercolized Wax brings out 
your hidden beauty. At all leading druggists, 


Powdered Saxolit 
Reduces wrinkles and other age-signs. Sim- 
ply dissolve one ounce Saxolite in half-pint 
witch hazel and use as face lotion. 


BLONDE 


Wash he 
golden — 
sunshine 
into your 
hair! 


ag hair, like silk chemises, demands spe- 
cial treatment. That’s why thousands of 
blondes shampoo their hair only with Blondex, 
the shampoo created especially for them. They 
know it not only helps prevent darkening, but 
olden, 
Safely brings back the beautiful sheen and lustre 
that made blonde hair so attractive. It is 
approved by the Good ne Institute. 
Blondex is a powdery shampoo that bubbles in- 
stantly into a rich, creamy lather. At all drug and 
department stores in two sizes $1.00 and 25¢. 











Bring out the 
HIDDEN CHARM 
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in your hair 
EEP your hair waved at home with this 
new improved professional waveset. 
Wildroot Wave Powder, mixed with water, 
makes a pint of heavy waveset for 15 cents. 
Easy to use. Makes deep, lasting waves. 
Dries quickly without a trace of dust or 
flakes. Approved by Good Housekeeping. 
Keeps indefinitely. Get a package today, use 


curled and blonded if she is the very dashing | it regularly, and see how it brings out the 
feminine type. Here, again, ribbon bandeaux | beauty of your hair! At toilet goods counters 


are used with tiny bows perched on top of 
the head. 

“Tough types for cabaret dancers of the | 
worst kind: Long bobs here, with hair | 
tightly curled and frizzed out all over the | 
place. A very ‘wild’ look which hardens the | 
features immediately. 

“The dowdy farm woman or housewife: | 
the poor creature who has no time or money 
to waste and wouldn’t waste it if she had it. | 
Centre hair partings, with dank tresses'| 
combed back and screwed into a hard knot. 
Again the ‘faded grey’ look must be accom- | 
plished. 

“The vamp trying to look a lady: in other | 
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Chatelaine, October, 1934 


Vincent understood that fight and suddenly 
he realized something of what had happened 
to bring Fanny Manchester to this decision. 

“We'll do the play in the autumn,” he 
said, trying to force a practical note into the 
discussion. ‘Much wiser that way and I can 
work on it this summer.” 

Fanny turned and stared at him for a 
moment. She had expected a longer fight. 

“Kearney,” she said slowly. “I’ll never 
forget this. Never.” 

She would, he knew, and very soon, but 
he had a deep sympathy for the fight she 
was making and the courage it took to 
make it. 

“See you before you leave,” he called from 
the doorway. 

“Oh, yes,” Fanny answered but she 
hadn’t heard him. She stood there staring 
out across the garden. Vincent found Pam 
in the hallway. 

“Will she?” Pam questioned. ‘‘Isn’t she 
going to open in the play?” 

“No,” Vincent said, putting his arm 
about her shoulder. ‘‘No, but it doesn’t 
matter.”” He was gone. 


LATE THE next afternoon Pam walked 
through the French windows into Vincent’s 
library. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, seeing him in the 
opposite doorway. “Oh, I thought you 
weren’t here! We telephoned and tele- 
phoned and couldn’t reach you.” 

“I’ve just got back. Been in town all day 
cancelling the play.” 

“Oh,” Pam said and stopped. It was 
obvious that she was startled and quite 
unprepared to see him. She stood in the 
window, hesitating. 

“I brought over a note,” she said at last. 
“I thought I’d say good-by even if you 
didn’t.” 

“Good-by! What are you talking about?” 
Vincent demanded. 

“‘But mother told you we were sailing.” 

“She did not. She said something about 
going away with her usual vagueness.” 

i” 

“Come in, Pam. What’s the matter? And 
what about this sailing—you’re not going?” 

“Tonight at midnight for London. Good- 
by!” She fluttered out through the window. 

“Pam!” Vincent cried, following her. 
“Come back. Stop being silly.”” He brought 
her indoors and closed the French windows. 
The room was growing dark. Only one lamp 
had been lighted and the long careless 
library lay in shadows. 

“Why are you angry with me?” Vincent 
asked. 

“T’m not,” Pam lied, “but it did seem odd 
for you not to come over when we were 
leaving.” 

“T didn’t know you were leaving.” 


“Well, even if you had you probably 
wouldn’t have come.” 

“I shall miss you,” Vincent said slowly. 

“Oh, for a day or two perhaps, then you'll 
put it in a play,”” Pam answered. 

Vincent walked over to the fireplace, flung 
a cigarette in the grate, then turned and 
stood watching Pam. The tiny hands of the 
clock on the mantelpiece moved ten seconds 
ahead before either of them spoke. Pam 
was pretending to look at a book on the 
table. Her hair had fallen over her face as 
she stooped. 

“Do you think,” Pam said, breaking the 
silence, ‘‘that I’ll learn a lot in Europe?’’ She 
pushed her hair away from her eyes and 
looked up at Vincent. “Do you think I 
could learn not to care for—for people, and 
how to be disdainful and irritable?’”’ Her 
throat hurt and her words came with 
difficulty. 

“Pam.” Again there was silence. The 
tiny hands of the clock moved over twelve 
seconds. 

“I must be off,”” Pam began in a different 
voice. 

“Pam,” Vincent said slowly, “I love you. 
I shouldn’t really tell you—” 

“K. V.,”” Pam breathed. 

“T’ve fought against telling you,” Vincent 
went on, “because you’re so young—be- 
cause—’”’ he broke off and taking Pam by her 
shoulders held her before him. 

“Pam,” Vincent said, “you have faith in 
my judgment, haven’t you?” 

“‘Oh, yes,” Pam shook her head violently. 

“Well,” Vincent went on slowly, “‘it’s 
possible that you can become a very fine 
actress. You have power and beauty and 
magnetism. I realized that the other day in 
the theatre. But you'll have no chance to 
become an actress should you marry me. No 
chance for a career at all. Now think that 
over seriously.” 

Pam dismissed the dream of fame with a 
careless gesture. 

“You know what a horrid crank I am,” 
Vincent said ruthlessly. ‘‘How impossible I 
can be—”’ 

“Oh, that—” Pam said, throwing into the 
discard her desire for a conventional exist- 
ence. Wondering, even, how she could ever 
have desired it. 

“K. V.,” Pam said ecstatically. “Life with 
you will be like a Strauss waltz. All ro- 
mance, all—’”’ 

“It will be,” Vincent interrupted dryly, 
“more like Ravel’s Bolero. But if you can 
stand it—” 

“I’ve accepted you,’”’ Pam said, moving 
closer within his arms. “And I know how 
dreadful you are, K. V. But I'll always 
understand you. Even when I don’t.” 

“Pam,” Vincent told her, “I adore you. I 
shall always adore you. Even when I don’t.” 





(Sop’s ANSWER 
by Lilla Muriel Kerr 


| prayed for wealth that | might see far lands, 
And know the joys of luxury and ease; 

God sent me eyes to see another's want, 
And taught me how to sail Misfortune's seas. 


| asked for health, but | have found, instead, 


That one “ 
That hours o 


aze unflinchingly at Death_— 
illness make one quick to feel 
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Another's hurt, the value of one breath. 


| prayed success might crown my daily tasks, 
But learned to serve another's mood or whim. 
| used to ask so many things of God. 

| know, now, | may Leb the choice to Him. 


| can but guess at Destiny's great plan 
Embracing all the world in ordered ways, 

And so | learn to drain the cup of life. 
God's answer is content that naught dismays. 
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oe ee oe on, happiness! For 
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No man wants to marry a woman who 
looks as if she used paint. 
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magic color-change principle that enables it 
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the kissable glow of healthy youth. 
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Try Tangee yourself Notice how it changes 
color on your lips. Tangee looks or in the 
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unconscious grace, an unaffected natural- 
ness, a God-given something Kearney felt 
never possessed by an amateur. Something 
that made her absorb lights rather than be 
absorbed by them. He was moved by her 
beauty and worried by it. 

“How strange!’’ Moore exclaimed. “Like 
her mother and not like her. Pam, walk 
past that tree again, please. Now stop. 
Gus!’ Moore yelled. “Come up with your 
rose and your ambers and throw them full 
on her.” 

Hours went by. Pam wandered against 
sunrise, moonlight and into the shadows. A 
peasant girl in a garden, a woman of the 
world in the house of an Italian prince, an 
Italian princess on a moonlit balcony. 

Kearney Vincent marvelled at her ease. 
He realized suddenly, and with a shock, that 
Pam was an artist. A curious indefinable 
quality projected itself across the footlights 
when she was on the stage. A careless rap- 
ture that, one day, should she desire it, 
would with training permit her to sway 
audiences with her particular dream. 

He felt in some fantastic way that Pam 
had escaped him. It was as though he was 
seeing her in the future. Detached, remote, a 
woman of the world. A woman who might 
smile at him as a memory. A woman who 
might discuss him with her lover. 

Suddenly he felt tired. Tired of thinking 
and writing. Tired of analyzing every 
emotion with the idea of using it in a play. 
Tired of his subtle high-strung existence. 
He envied those people who lived simply and 
who hadn’t discovered motivating impulses. 
Unconsciously he thought of using that in a 
play and almost laughed. 

He thought sitting there alone in the back 
of the theatre of Pam and of her future. He 
felt that he understood better than Pam 
did herself, her infatuation for him. And 
he also felt he understood, better than she 
did, the danger of infatuation. 

He loved her, he admitted to himself, with 
a nostalgic wonder. She was the very stuff 
his dieams were made of. There never had 
been anyone like her in his life. There never 
would be. But what, he demanded of him- 
self, had he to offer this child? She who 
could bring him an April freshness, a devo- 
tion that he could always count on. What 
had he to offer for that? 

What effect would his life have on hers? 
For should Pam marry him it would be his 
life, his career, he realized far more than 
hers, that would dominate. That he could 
hardly help, for not only was he older but his 
work had become an obsession. 

He would explain all this to her. He 
smiled, knowing so well what her eager 
rushing reply would be. “Oh, I know. I’ve 

t of all that,” she would say. But 
she wouldn’t have thought of it all. She, 
who never counted the cost of anything. It 
would mean—but he couldn’t think of the 
word—to have her around his house. To 
hear her footsteps. To hear her voice. 

“Tired?” he called to her. 

“No. Nota bit. I adore this.” 

“Get that costume off and come down 
here and rest.” 


IN AN incredibly short time Pam appeared 
in her street clothes and made her way down 
the little stairway over the orchestra pit to 
where Vincent was sitting. 

“It has something of Italy,” she said with 
a gesture in imitating Moore. 

“What do you know of Italy? You've 
never been there.” 

“Oh, imagination is everything, K. V.” 
Pam answered, banging down an orchestra 
seat next to him and falling in it. 

“Is it?” he asked. 

“Kearney,” Moore’s shrill voice called 





from the stage. ‘Telephone. It’s important.” 

Vincent got up. Who the devil could it be, 
he wondered. It was always understood that 
he was not to be disturbed in the theatre. 
“Manchester,” Moore whispered dramati- 
cally as Vincent made his way to the tele- 
phone. He picked up the receiver. 

“Kearney,” Fanny’s intense voice rang 
through. 

“Yes.” 

“Kearney, I must talk to you. I must see 
you. Docome right out. I can’t go on!’’ Her 
words rushed on top of one another. She 
was sobbing. “I can’t, Kearney. You must 
understand. I couldn’t bear to hurt your 
great play. I must see you.” 

“T'll be right out,” Vincent assured her. 
“I’m leaving now.” He rang off and went 
back to find Pam. 

“That was Fanny on the telephone,” he 
explained. ‘“She’s having hysterics about 
something or other and doesn’t want to go 
on with the play. I’m going out now to see 
her and I’m taking you with me. Ready?” 

“I’m sure she doesn’t mean it,”” Pam said, 
hurrying after Vincent. He put Pam in the 
car, got in himself and slammed the door 
shut. 

“Rather think she does this time,” 
Vincent said. The car shot through the 
streets. It had begun to rain. A fine inces- 
sant drizzle. Pam took off her hat and flung 
back her head. Moonlight, she felt, could 
not have made the night more beautiful. 
It was good to feel the rain on her face. It 
was good to remember the happiness of the 
afternoon, and then she began to realize that 
now it was beginning to ebb away. Soon 
K. V. would belong to the others. There 
would be rows, hysterics, arguments, con- 
ferences, telephone calls and telegrams, and 
then all this afternoon would be a memory. 
Something to dream bewildering dreams 
about, but only dreams. 

“What a life!” Kearney remarked after a 
long silence. “‘We’re all mad. Better far to 
write books. At least you don’t have paste- 
board houses and pasteboard people to deal 
with after you’ve got your ideas down.” 

“And I won’t be able to help much, will I, 
K. V.?” Pam asked. 

“VYou—” 
stopped. 
today, Pam,” he said after a pause. 

“‘Who, me?” she was amazed. 


“Who, me?” Vincent repeated and 


laughed out loud. 

It was good to hear him laugh, Pam felt, 
and good, more than good, to hear his voice 
say that she was beautiful. She put it aside. 
That would be something to dream about. 
To pretend to hear again for the first time. 

“You enjoyed this afternoon?” Kearney 
asked her. 

For answer Pam pressed his arm, then 
clung to it. She had never dared that before. 
If only the ride would be longer. Miles and 
miles and miles, but they had almost 
reached her house. They were in front of it. 
It was ablaze with lights. 

“Go upstairs and get your wet things off,” 
Vincent told Pam. He found Fanny in the 
library surrounded by bags, clothes strewn 
over the chairs, a tray with tea and sand- 
wiches on a trunk, and Miss Abbott and 
Louise looking guilty as though in some way 
all that had happened was their fault. They 
left the room discreetly as he entered. 

“My dear boy,” Fanny exclaimed rushing 
to him. “My dear boy, can you ever for- 
give me?” 

“What’s it all about, Fanny?” Vincent 
asked. 

“I can’t tell you,” Fanny cried. “Really I 
can’t.” It was obvious that she was strug- 
gling for the courage to goon. “I’ll go mad 
if I don’t get away. Let me do this, 
Kearney,” she pleaded. “It’s all right with 
the management if you'll agree to it. I'll 
come back in the autumn and open in the 
play. I'll bring all the bitterness, all the 
cruelty that you want for the part. Wait 
and see! Only, Kearney, do understand! 
Don’t make me explain.” Fanny turned her 
head away. She was crying in the unre- 
strained way people cry when they no 
longer try to conceal their feelings. 

Pretense had gone out of her face. She was 
fighting within herself not to be broken. 


Vincent started and then | 
“You looked rarely beautiful | 
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BATH, ENGLAND 
The famous Roman Baths of Beau Brummel 
at Bath, England. For centuries English saline 
eaters and mineral spas have led the world. 
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REGESAN 
Fruit Saline 


This famous effervescent 
health salt made in the best 
English tradition—cooling, 
delicious, slightly laxative, 
refreshing—prepared by 
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Are sold in Canada only at 
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Dress Reform 


for Men 


(Continued from page 16) 








there ought to be some sort of costume 
obtainable which would be a happy medium 
between chain mail and chiffon. 

I’ve always had a secret admiration for 
the costumes of Spanish dancers. They 
affect a silk shirt with full sleeves gathered 
into a cuff, which allow plenty of movement 
in dancing. Sometimes these shirts are open 
at the throat, sometimes not, doubtless 
depending on the neck situation. They are 
worn with a pair of black trousers, wide at 
the bottom to allow of ventilation, and the 
waist is girdled with a sash, black or gaudy, 
according to taste. There is no vest, no 
starched front, no winter garment of repent- 
ance swathing the shoulders. Yet the man 
is covered just as respectably, and besides is 
comfortable and prepared to Be His Best 
Self. And he is far more likely to respond to 
the lure of his lady friends than when life is 
just one heat wave after another. I avonder 
if one reason why blondes and girls in blue 
dresses go over big at dances is because they 
look cool? Certainly if a more comfortable 
costume for men became general, it would 


revolutionize social life in numberless ways. 

Of course, when men are so conventional, 
reforms would have to proceed slowly. How- 
ever, men have accepted giddy shirts and 
gaudy underwear and found no fire from 
Heaven descended on their heads, perhaps in 
two or three years the average male might 
contemplate a Spanish-inspired evening 
suit without a shudder. Then, if they 
survived that innovation, they might agree 
to do something about street clothes for the 
summer. I have no quarrel with their winter 
apparel. It is admirably designed to resist 
forty-mile gales and knee-high snowdrifts. 
But in midsummer, why are vests regarded 


_ as badges of moral character? Why does a 


man who takes off his coat, gaze around 
furtively with a guilty expression, making 
onlookers wonder where he has hidden the 
body? Why do so many offices make it a 
major crime to shed coats in business hours? 
If they only knew it, the efficiency quotient 
would go up enormously if men’s minds were 
taken off their epidermis. It’s no wonder 
some of them go native on beaches or make a 
beeline for nudist colonies. 

Altogether, the workings of their alleged 
minds are very mysterious. Just why they 
submit continues to be one of life’s most 
puzzling problems. But one thing does 
become clear: how can we ever expect the 
world to emerge from its present mess when 
the ships of state are being steered by men? 
If they haven’t enough brains to extricate 
themselves from the midsummer heat 
muddle and the midwinter dance huddle— 
well, I ask you, what can we expect? — 





~ BASKET QUILT 


NOW THAT evenings are drawing in, it’s 
your ideal opportunity to start work on that 
“something really lovely” you've been 
thinking about for so long. What more 
worthwhile use for your leisure moments 
than this—to make for yourself and for your 
children a quilt which will give lasting joy 
through the years? Tracing blocks for the 
Fruit Basket Quilt can be obtained from 
Chatelaine for fifty cents. Broadcloth mater- 
jals—sufficient to make all thirty-two blocks 
—in a color-fast assortment of richly beauti- 
ful shades, are also available at a cost of 
$1.50. 

If you have saved the blocks which have 
appeared in Chatelaine you will need only the 


last fourteen blocks in the Fruit Basket 
Quilt—and these will be sent you free. If 
you have saved some of the blocks but need 
certain single blocks besides thelast fourteen, 
send in two cents for each block required, 
and it will be sent you. Cutting units and 
quilting design, together with general in- 
structions for putting together the quilt, are 
also available for two cents. 

The three blocks shown above are Plums, 
Pears and Blueberries. These and twenty- 
nine other fruit blocks are appliquéd in a 
glorious harmony of shade and color. Send 
now for your Fruit Basket Quilt to: Edi- 
torial Department, Chatelaine, 481 Univer- 
sity Avenue, Toronto. 





The daintiness of true cleanliness 


@ The daintiness and charm of a 
fastidiously groomed woman does 
not come by chance. It arises from 
attention to the little details of the 
toilette so often neglected or misun- 
derstood. Beautiful clothes, luxurious 
cosmetics, beauty of face and figure— 
even these may fail to create charm if 
a woman neglects to give her body 
meticulous care. 


Every woman should know the facts 
about feminine hygiene. It is modern 
science’s safe for women. The 
makers of ‘‘Lysol” Disinfectant offer 
you, free, a booklet of “Feminine 
Hygiene” containing important state- 
ments by three eminent women 
doctors. In simple language it sets 
forth the facts and ola'at 


BE CAREFUL! Make sure you get genuine 


hygiene. Send the coupon below and 
ie oil be called tw you 1k & Vin 
wrapper. 

‘“Lysol” is Safe 


@What greater assurance could you have that 
“Lysol” is safe and sure for personal cleans- 
ing than this: For 50 years, doctors and 
hospitals the world over have relied on it at 
the most critical time of all—childbirth— 
when disinfection must be thorough and 
without possible risk of injury. When used 
in proper dilution, “Lysol” is non-poisonous 
to humans. It is a concentrated germicide 
and therefore gives you many times more 
for your money than do non- 
poisonous preparations, some of which are 
90% or more of water when sold to you. 


®Be safe. Be sure. Buy a bottle of “Lysol” 
today. Directions on each bottle are specific 
and easy to follow. They are based on years 
of medical experience. 


“Lysol” Disinfectant. 


Substitutes are sometimes offered. “Lysol” Disinfectant comes in a 
brown bottle and yellow carton marked “Lysol” Disinfectant. 


Motherhood”. 


Name 





Disinfectant 


TRADE MARK “LYSOL” REGISTERED IN CANADA 4&3 


Lysol (Canada) Limited, Dept. Cc 10, 

9 Davies Ave., Toronto 8, 
Please send me the “Lysol” Health Library, consisting of “Keeping 
a Healthy Home”, “Feminine Hygiene” and 
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Cune ta “HALL OF FAME” on the air every Sunda’ 
Standard time, N.B.C. network including CFC F- Me 
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A Brighter 
“Good Morning’ 


Smile / 


Waite they’re young—that’s the 
time to teach children to take 
proper care of their teeth so that 
they will be sound and healthy in 
later years. 

Show children how to pour Cow 
Brand Baking Soda into the 
palm of the hand and pick it up 
on a moistened tooth brush. 
The “up-and-down”’ brushing is 
the next lesson—and regularity 
of use the most important of all. 
Cow Brand Baking Soda is 
splendid for the teeth of young 
and old. 

* 


The BIG THREE for 
EVERY Medicine Cabinet 


A spoon—a glass—a 
package of Cow Brand 
—a most useful first aid 
kit in itself. A preven- 
tive of colds—a quick 
relief from indigestion, heartburn or 
acidity of the stornach—a thin paste 
takes out the smart of scalds, burns or 
sunburn. Relieves hives and itching skin. 


Cow Brand Baking 
Soda is pure Bicar- 
bonate of Soda 
and is equally good 


CHURCH & DWIGHT LIMITED 


2715 Reading Street, Montreal, Que. 
Please send me your free booklets 
on the medicinal and cooking 
uses of Cow Brand Baking Soda, 













East or West 


(Continued from page 22) 








the horses followed. She sensed, even before 
she saw it, the yellow lamplight shining 
from the windows of her house on to the 
snow. There in actuality around the bend 
of the road, it was, a little place in a ghostly 
land. She stepped from the wagon, paid the 
driver and walked up on the front porch, 
smothered with fast breathing, more excited 
than she had believed possible. 

Yellow lamplight and great wastes. She 
crept to the window, but it was not until 
her breath had melted off the frosted panes 
that she could see within. 

A fire blazed in the stone fireplace, and 
Junior, standing to one side, toasted some- 
thing on a long fork. How tall he had grown. 
A woman’s hand was bent with Ann’s over a 
book, her finger pointing to words. The 
child glanced up eagerly, affectionately. 


course, where he always sat. At a cry from 
Junior, he was up, helping with the toasting, 
the firelight shining in his eyes, bringing out 
the auburn tints in his hair. 

A grab at Caroline’s throat. She flung the 
back of a gloved hand across her mouth. 
Suddenly she forgot the uncashed cheques. 
What did they matter after all. She knew 
definitely that what Pierce’s eyes held was 
what she must know. She peered more 
closely, but could not see. Miss March was 
up now, putting on her hat and coat, leaving 
reluctantly, the children clinging to her, 
loving her homely face which brightened 
when she looked at them with a curious 
beauty. As interesting as Alfalfa and quail, 
but fitting in, and mothering the fledglings. 

Impulsively Caroline turned and ran 
down the front steps, snow quieting her 
tread. She felt an interloper and had lost the 
courage to enter her home. 

The wheels of the wagon were distinct, but 
distinct as things are at distance in still 
wastes. 

At a loss she stood, then, for want of 
better to do, moved quickly again toward 
the house, not daring to think or stop until 
she had flung the door wide and stepped into 
the room. The open door roused the fire to 
greater activity. There was no sound. Her 
family starea as if at a ghost. Caroline made 
a slight gesture, then Pierce was holding her. 
She felt horribly, unnaturally, shakingly 
cold. 


“Carol!” He brushed her hair back from 
her forehead. Her hat fell off. “Carol!” 

Smothering, his embrace now. . Her arms 
tightened. She shut her eyes, still afraid, not 
opening them at the bang of a door. Restless- 
ness stilled, warm from head to toe, she 
clung. Much later it seemed, though it was 
only minutes, she looked about the simple 
room brightened with cretonne, the homely 
touch of a homely woman, a woman who did 
not live beyond a home and who fitted in. 
She grasped at the children and pulled them 
to her, but they were strange and pulled 
away, ever so slightly. 

Caroline shivered again, was glad that 
Pierce walked over to 4 chair and drew her 
on his lap. Her knees quivered, and at last 
she saw his eyes, hungry, afraid and not 
content. 

Triumphant, he spoke: 

“So you couldn’t go without good-by.” 

She turned toward the fire, slipping off her 
gloves for need of something to do. It might 
not be easy, for he would not trust her, 
though, in the last few moments, trust in 
and knowledge of herself had been born. 

“Pierce,” her voice quavered. Then 
sharply: “It’s not good-by.” 

He pulled back as she had once, imper- 
ceptibly but surely. She reached for him, 
but he moved out of her grasp. 

“I won’t have it, Carol. No more sacrifice. 
I can do better, be happier alone than to feel 
your discontent. Besides, your work. You’ve 
promised—” 

Caroline pulled him beside her, leaned her 
head against his shoulder. She snuggled as 
she never had done, felt easy as she never 
had felt. 

“I promised you first, and then there are 
others to do my work—but,” she stopped 
for the right words, looked up at him, 
“there’s only one me for you—one woman 
for her man. It won’t always be easy, but 
it’s what I want.” 

She turned from the light in her husband’s 


face. 

“What have you told Atkinson?” he 
questioned unsteadily. 

She warmed her hands before the blaze. 
They were slim, well cared for, fingertips 
pink from the light of the fire. She studied 
them for a moment, then laughed. 

“T haven’t, Pierce, but I'll wire him. I'll 
say: “You were wrong, old friend, about the 
work my hands should do.’ ” 

She put her head quickly on her husband’s 
shoulder. His clasp grew tighter, masterful, 
demanding. 

Beyond the range of the firelight she was 
conscious of the staring eyes of children, of 
her own mussed hair, of social amenities 
which meant Miss Marsh. She sat up 
quickly, looked about into the shadowy 
corners, at the empty, staring doorways. 
Then she remembered. 

Some moments back, despite the windless 
night, the front door had banged. She 
settled back with a sigh. 
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Coneerning the Use of 
the name CHATELAINE 
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mtr MANUFACTURERS have placed upon the Canadian 


market articles bearing the name Chatelaine. 


@ In one case the name of the product has been lettered in 
a style closely resembling the established name-plate of this 


magazine. 


@ The Publishers desire to cal] attention to the fact that, 
with the single exception of Chatelaine Patterns, Chatelaine 
Magazine and the Chatelaine Institute maintained by it 
have no connection whatever with commercial products 


sold under the same name. 
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Prize-winning 
quilt made from 
feed bags! 
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In a humble home in the province of 
Ontario there is a famous quilt—a quilt 
so beautiful that it has taken prizes in 
many exhibitions. The most surprising 
thing about it is that it is made from 
crude feed bags. But let Mrs. S., its maker, 
tell about it. ““Yes, I make all my quilts 
and my rag rugs from feed bags as I can’t 
afford to buy new material. I dye them 
myself. How do I get such lovely colors? 
By using the best dyes made—Diamond 
Dyes. Cheap dyes never pay and only 
Diamond can give me the artistic colors I 
want. I get many different shades from 
one package of Diamond, so it is very in- 
expensive, you see.” As Mrs. S. says, 
cheap dyes never pay! Diamond Dyes 
actually contain a greater amount of the 
finest aniline coloring matter. This is the 
secret of their richness and depth of color. 
No off-casts, no dull tones, no uneven- 
ness. Lustrous, live colors—just like new 
material! For permanent, beautiful colors, 
by boiling, use only Diamond Dyes. And 
for light dainty shades without boiling, 
use Diamond Tints—for your summer 
silks. Remember, there are no colors like 
Diamond Dyes and Diamond Tints! All 
drug stores have them. 15c. 


DIAMOND DYES 


MADE IN CANADA 
better because richer in pure anilines 
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on face. .,.unloved... 
Untoved Nothing helped. Depilator es, 
waxes, liquids...¢ven razors fai en I dis- 
covered a simple, painless, inexpensive method. It 
Thousands have won uty and love with 
the secret. My FREE Book, “How to Overcome 
Superfiuous Hair," explains the method and proves 
actual success, Mailed in plain envelope. Also trial 
offer. No obligation, Write Mile, Annette Lanzette. 
93-95 Church St., Dept. C453, Toronto, Canada. 


This Shows Way to 

. Color 
; GRAY 
HAIR 


Now prove for yourself 
that gray hair is needless! 
A single lock snipped from 
hair is all de need. This way you see results 
without slightest risk. Just comb on clear 
liquid. Gray goes. Youthful color comes— 
black, brown, auburn, blonde. Entirely 
SAFE. Hair on soft—takes curl or wave. 
Nothing to wash or rub off on clothing. Ask 
yous druggist for full-sized bottle on money- 
ack gurantee. Or make the free test. 
Coupon Brings Free Outfit — Millions 
have sent for it... Why hesitate? You risk 
nothing — pay nothing... Just mail coupon. 


-— MARY T. GOLDMAN —— 
8534 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Mino. 
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Myrna defensively. “He’s—he’s seven 
today.” 

“Seven,” said the man. “Well now.” 
After a long time he contributed helpfully: 
“I’ve given up countin’ mine. You'll 
probably be visitin’ the Stoddards over- 
night?” 4 

“No, I just came out to get the pup. I'll 
be going home today on the train.” 

“Four-thirty,’’ said the driver. ‘Only 
train today. You'll be takin’ that, then?” 

“Yes,” 

“With the dawg?” 

“With the dog,” said Myrna firmly. 

He shook his head again, then halted the 
mare, pointing with his whip. 

“Stoddard’s is down there a piece. I turn 
up here. Good-day to you, ma’am. Hope 
you get the critter all right.” 

She thanked him, trudging off. Looking 
back she saw him sitting stock still staring 
after her, and presently pushing up his cap 
to scratch his head. His opinion of her she 
could only judge. Would—would people 
really think her:a fool? Even the mothers 
she knew—other mothers—how many would 
understand? 


GOING ON up the road, the way was heavy, 
although some sort of a plow must have 
been along earlier. Her overshoes, adequate 
in city streets, were of little use here; the 
snow reached at times above her knees. 
Ahead she could see the Stoddard gate; a 
man stood watching her come. He had a 
shovel on which he leaned. She was quite 
breathless when she got there; he seemed 
surprised at her appearance, and his eyes 
questioned her. She recognized him as the 
owner of the kennels attached to this small 
farm. He was Mr. Stoddard. His face was 
shrewd and leathery. 

“Please,” she said, as if she were a child 
putting a plea, feeling apologetic for her 
breathlessness, “I’ve come for the puppy 
you were keeping for us. I’m Mrs. Trent.” 

“You’ve come—’”’ began the man, and 
stopped. “Oh, aye. For the pup. Well, 
well! The pup? Aye, you’ve come for him.”’ 
He led the way up the cleared path, into 


the house. “Mother!  Halloa, there, 
mother. Here’s Mrs. Trent come for the 
dog.” 


A stout woman appeared from around a 
curtain and looked Myrna over. 

“You're tuckered out,”’ said the woman. 
“Your car stuck, I guess? I wonder you 
got this far.’’ 

“I came by train, and then somebody 
was kind enough to give me a lift part way,” 
explained Myrna. 

“She’s come,” reiterated Stoddard in a 
slow, doubtful voice, “to fetch the pup 
away.” 

Myrna felt defensive irritation rising in 
her. 
“It’s my—my little boy’s birthday,” she 
said. ‘“He’s seven today. My husband 
couldn’t come, you see. And we’d—we’d 
promised Teddy the dog.” 

She had a swift wonder, as she mentioned 
Edward, what he was doing now in the 
city; how the battle was going. Behind all 
she did, that haunting spectre refused to be 
beaten back or exorcised. 

Stoddard was speaking. 

“It’s no fit day for a dog to be out!” he 
said severely. 

“Oh, but—if you had a blanket for him, 
and I could carry him, see, just inside my 
coat here.” 

“ Aye, may) had 

He went and fetched the pup. Myrna 
received it, eyes alight. It wriggled ecstati- 
cally in her arms, and its wet muzzle 
pressed against her chilled fingers. 

“You'll be taking the four-thirty back?” 
said Stoddard. “Eh, well, mother’ll give 
you a cup of tea belike. Jim’ll be back, and 
I’ll send him to the station with the sleigh. 
Straight into the wind the last bit,” he 
said. ‘“You’d never stick it afoot. Jim’s 
my boy,” he explained suddenly, grinning 
proudly. “Great big lout of a fellow, ain’t 
he, ma? Make two of me. Aye.”’ Stoddard, 
cupping his hands to a lighted match, set 
fire to his tobacco, and when the pipe began 
to draw, gestured with the stem. ““Yon’s our 
other lad.” She saw a framed photograph, 


and over it a faded flag, carefully draped and 
stitched into the right folds. She saw a firm 
young chin, deep eyes, an intelligent brow— 
and a uniform with corporal’s stripes. ‘He 
was a good lad,” said Stoddard. “‘Never saw 
a boy better with dogs than him. He didn’t 
come back.” Stoddard sucked hard at his 
pipe. 

Myrna stood looking at the framed | 
photo. It made her want, suddenly, to| 
reach out and take Teddy in her arms—and | 
Edward. Edward had been over, too; in a 
drawer at home was his decoration, for 
gallantry in action; he had been one of the 
youngest to go. Her mind fled down the 
years but came beating back to the present. 
Edward’s generation had seen the greatest 
war in history and one of the worst depres- 
sions. 

A new world, she thought, lay just ahead 
—if one kept faith and love and courage 
high! What Edward did in it might depend 
upon today; upon the fight he made now. 
Her soul agonized for a moment. What if 
some gulf came between him and it, between 
the old and the new—and between Edward 
and herself? She wished she could get away 
home, the clock on the wall became impera- 
tive. There was plenty of time, Stoddard 
assured her. She sat stroking the pup, glad 
of the warmth of the house. Mrs. Stoddard 
got up and went to look. Jim ought to be 
back, she said. He’d gone over a piece with 
a message; all the wires were down in the 
storm, and one couldn’t telephone. Finally 
Myrna saw that Stoddard himself grew 
disturbed. ‘“‘I’ll go up the road and look,” 
he said. “‘Don’t you fret, ma’am. He’s sure 
to be back. If he don’t come in sight soon, 
I'll go over and borrow a team at Dace’s.”’ 

Myrna watched him go. The storm was 
coming on again, and dusk with it. It 
swallowed the man up. Myma waited. 
The clock worried her. Finally she couldn’t 
stand it. She’d be going, she said. She’d 
start on down the road, anyway. 

“But, ma’am, in this weather and all. 
I’m sure Jim—” 

“T’ve got to go,” said Myrna desperately, 
an intuition upon her that all hope of driv- 
ing was gone. “My husband—” Her 
voice broke. The woman helped her on with 
her things. Myrna took the puppy snuggled 
closely inside her coat. She started down the 
road. There was no sound but the soughing 
of wind in the neighboring pines and the hiss | 
of snow in the dry grass of wind-swept| 
places. There was some protection still from 
the forest that came close to the road; the 
going was heavy, but the wind was sub- 
dued, though, tossing from above the tree- 
tops, masses of blustery white were flung 
across the quickly darkening sky. When she 
turned on to the main stretch, the wind 
from the flat lands sprang savagely upon 
her. At the first force of it, she halted, then 
put her head into it. Progress became mech- 
anical, the putting of one foot ahead of the 
other almost painful. At times the swirl of 
snow took her breath, and she was afraid 
she might lose direction. At other times, 
when she was able to look about, the dusky 
gloom was only a white madness. The 
puppy was her one comfort; snugly it lay 
against her breast; she could feel its slight 
movements, and even the palpitation of its 
heart. She thought of Teddy. She heard 
him saying: ‘‘D’ye suppose, mom, some 
things come later like that?”—and smiled. | 
He’d have his present. Whatever—whatever 
happened in Edward’s world, they'd still 
have one surety: the faith of a child. 





IN THE LULL of the storm a sound raced 
across the white acres to her. The train was 
whistling. How far away it was she could 
not judge; it seemed distressingly near. 
Her heart almost stopped beating. She 
tried to go faster. Drifts occasionally inter- 
posed, but the wind-swept way was glassy | 
and equally treacherous, making it hard to 
hurry. Her right hand and arm, supporting 
the bundle of the puppy, felt stiff and 
numbed; harsh particles stung her face, | 
which, too, seemed stiffening under the cold 
and almost incessant blast of the wind. The 
shriek of the whistle again cut through the 
storm. Ahead she could catch a gleam of 
station lights. They seemed at an infinite 





What to Do About 
‘Acid Indigestion’”’ 











A Way That Brings Relief in a Few Minutes 


According to recent medical findings most 
of the so-called “indigestion,” from which 
so many of us suffer, is really acid indi- 
gestion—a condition brought on by the 
preponderance of acid-forming foods in 
our daily diet. 

Starches, sweets, meat all come under 
this heading. All necessary energy foods; 
but all acid-forming. Foods that foster an 
excess amount of acids in the stomach, 
and make themselves felt in pain, nausea, 
“gas’’ soon after eating. 

If you eat these foods, and suffer with 
“acid indigestion” or frequent stomach 
upsets, don’t worry about it. Your doctor 
will tell you there is a simple way now to 
relieve it. A way that provides relief often 
in the space of minutes! 

What You Do 
All you do is to take a bit of Phillips’ Milk 
of Magnesia—either in liquid form or tiny 
little tablets—after each meal. This acts 


SIGNS WHICH OFTEN INDICATE 
“ACID STOMACH” 
Acid Indigestion Frequent Headaches 
Auto-intozication Feeling of Weakness 
pay Fill Mouth Acidity 
‘ou 
Sour Stomach 


WHAT TO DO FOR IT 


SU 


Arde S cae ee 
esia in a water in 

up. Take another 
teaspoonful thirty minutes after ecat- 
ing. And another before you go to bed. 


morning when you get 


to almost immediately meutralize the 
stomach acidity that brings on your 
trouble . . . makes you feel like a new 
person. 

You have fewer headaches. “‘Gas” after 
meals largely disappears. You lose those 
annoying “‘indigestion pains,” you eat a 
normal diet without difficulty. People by 
the tens of thousands have recently found 
this out. Found that this small dosage of 
“PHILLIPS’” taken after meals makes 
them forget they have stomachs. 


Try It—Just Once 
Try it just once, and you'll wonder why 
someone hadn’t told you about it before. 
It’s really marvelous. 


You can take either the familiar liquid 
“PHILLIPS’”, or, now the new Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia Tablets. Little tablets, 
scarcely larger than aspirin tablets, that 
you can carry with you in your pocket or 
your purse to take when needed. 

Get either form today at your drug- 
gist’s. You'll be amazed at results. A big 
box of the tablets costs only 25c. Be sure 
though, that whichever form you buy— 
liquid or tablet—is clearly marked 
PHILLIPS’ Milk of Magnesia. Watch 
out for this. = 
Also in Tablet Form: 
Phillips’ Milk of 
Tablets are now on sale at 


drug stores everywhere. 
tiny tablet is ‘a pammanase of 
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... L can't begin to 
tell you what VIP 
has meant to me 
and mine, ii Mrs. F. Hewitt* 
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% We desire to oe our — © ae Frank a. ceees af Ai 
graciously permitted us to ish this interview and the photogr 
charming children and herself, without ‘aieeaeen” 


Certain in our own minds, we have in time past made 


very definite claims. for Vip e « « that its wheat germ content plus 
TRON would work wonders for under-weight children and actually prevent 
nutritional anaemia among both youngsters and adults, improving their general 
health, creating new vitality and strength, and affording them greater enjoy- 
ment of life. 
Many unsolicited letters have reached us confirming our claims. Some of these 
f$ were so interesting that we could not resist calling upon the writers. Mrs. 
Frank Hewitt, one of these, was most cordial. 


“I can’t begin to tell you what Vip has meant to me and mine,” she said frankly. 
“I was very weak, rundown and constantly tired, before my last baby came. Mother 
was worried and took me to a cooking school to hear a talk about Vip. I bought 
a tin which did me so much good I continued tking Vip. My health continued 
to improve, and I consider that my baby, who is all smiles and sturdiness is a 
wondedtel testimonial to Vip’s nutritional value. 
“I give Vip to all my three children and they like it tremendously. One of them, 
Jackie, had a very poor appetite and was too thin. He has picked up marvellously. 
“I find that a cup of Vip at bedtime makes me sleep restfully. This is a Messing 
as I used to be a poor sleeper. I have regained my normal weight and my bloo 
is in splendid condition . . . all due to Vip.” 
On the face of it, don’t you think Vip bas a place 
in your ? 
MARGARET PATON, Chief Dietitian 
Scientific Food Products, Limited, Toronto. 

mother should realize ... f Vip both 

O itaren ced etults in the family. Vip contains 27% 


processed wheat embryo... 4 of the 6 vitamin 
those which most affect growth and well-being . . . 


and IRO. 
Much of the chronic fatigue and nervous troubles, many of 
the colds so prevalent today, are traceable to lect, of iron in 

and 
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food. A cup of VIP. gives 12 mg. of iron, 
selance sada is porfoct for \eoping red ood co 
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tiful rich.— Margaret Paton. 
MORE THAN A DELICIOUS 
CHOCOLATE DRINK. CONTAINS 
4 VITAMINS PLUS IRON. 
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Stormy Birthday 


(Continued from page 15) 





with him again after school? I’ve got to go 
out. I'll give you a ring as soon as I get 





back. Yes, it is blowy! Is it really? I haven’t 
looked out lately.” 

When she hung up she went to the win- 
dow. Emily was right. Snow was falling 
heavily again, and the wind was rising. 
Qualms about her enterprise came over 
her. Edward—would Edward say she was 
crazy? Perhaps. But if she could not save 
his business, she could—perhaps—save 
Teddy’s faith in him. And Teddy—well, to 
take that look from Teddy’s eyes would be 
reward for any effort. 


OUTSIDE WAS a world of whirling white, 
but it was hot in the first-class coach, and 
the acrid smell of cut fruit, of oranges and 
bananas, carried her mind back to every 
journey she had ever made. Some of them 
were before she knew Edward; some with 
Edward alone; some with him and Teddy. 
A child, younger than Teddy, sprawled at 
her across the seat-back just ahead, his 
face crinkled into a smile. She smiled back. 
The storm was lessening now; at times one 
could see long distances across deep-covered 
fields and drifted-over fences. Snug farm- 
houses passed; one of them had its windows 
flaming with potted geraniums. At one 
staticn a little group bade farewell to a 
bride ar..! groom. When the pair got on, 
everybody eyed them curiously. Their 
clothes, snow-dampened, held the confetti 
stickily. They took the farthest seat at the 
rear, sitting in stift self-consciousness. A 
brakeman came through calling Myrna’s 
station. Going out she had to pass the young 
couple. Their clothes were rather shoddy, 
their faces not over-intelligent, but close 
down on the plush seat the girl’s hand was 
held in a tight clasp. Myrna felt a sudden, 
half inexplicable ache for them. She paused 
to say impulsively: ‘Good luck!’ and the 
bride smiled shyly. 

The station was almost deserted. A 
dilapidated sedan had foundered in a drift 
and was full of vain mechanical protesta- | 
tions. The agent, watching with a vast 
interest, looked up at Myrna’s question. 

“Stoddard’s farm? About two miles, 
ma’am. There’s a man out here with a | 
cutter might take you. I dunno.” 

The man with the sleigh took out his | 
pipe and gave it as his opinion that it was | 
going to storm again like old Billy. The 
roads were heavy and the mare had cast 
her off hind-shoe, but he cal’lated he’d take 
the lady part way. From the station the 
road ran straight for a mile or more between 
flat stretches of bleak, open country, broken 
only by snow fences, drifted high. An un- 
compromising wind howled out of the 
north. The driver cal’lated it was getting 
colder again; and that it would now bear 
down from that quarter. 

“Folks live out this way? Visitin’ mebbe?” 
he asked. 

“No,” said Myrna. 

“Anybody sick hereabout? I hain’t 
heard. Maybe you’re a nurse, eh?” 

“No,” said Myrna, half amused, half 
irritated. “I’ve come to get a dog.” 

“A which?” 

“A dog. A puppy. At Stoddard’s.” 

“All the way from town?” 

"Ta. 

The driver spat overside and drove a 
while in ruminating silence. 

“You said a dawg, didn’t you? I’m a bit 
hard of hearin’, times.” 

“T did.” | 

The driver shook his head. 

“A dawg,” he said at last, and passed a 
huge mitt across his nose effectively. 
‘*Jehoshephat !” 

“It’s for my little boy’s birthday,” said 
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Charm of Childhood 


Proper foot development will bring that 
charm of childhood into well-poised 
maturity. Jack and Jill Health Shoes give 
you visible assurance of exact fittin 
protection of natural foot health. Rea 
their foot-future through the Visible Fitter. 


Jackana Jill 
HEALTH SHOES 


for boys 
A and girls 









Jack and Jill 
Health Shoes 
are flexible, 
natural shape 
developers — 
smart in ap- 
pearance, and 
they wear 
well. 


Visible Fitting petented 1929, only available 
with Jock and Jill Shoes. 


WRAGGE SHOE CO. LTD. - GALT, ONT. 


THE NEW 
\ NON - SMARTING 
TEAR-PROOF 
, Maybelline 


A Beautify your eyes the new, easy 
way—with the NEW Maybelline. 
Instantly darkens the lashes. 
Makes them appear naturally 
Bjong and luxuriant. Goes on 
evenly. No skill required. Posi- 
“1 tively non-smarting and tear- 

. Black or Brown, — at 
all toilet goodscounters. Distri- 
butedby Palmers, Ltd., Montreal. 
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"| was too weak to 





Is your dog sluggish, off his feed? Give 
him SERGEANT’s ConpDITION Pitts. They 
increase appetite, tone up the system, im- 
prove the blood after fever and sickness. 
Sold by druggists and pet supply dealers. 


Write for Free Dog Book. We urge you 
to write for a free copy of SERGEANT’s Doc 
Book. 58 pages. Hllustrated. Diagnoses 
dog ailments and tells how to treat them. 
Get it at once. 


SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES, Ltd. 
169 Dufferin Street 
Toronto, Canada 
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An interesting way 


of using initials. 
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CHINA PAINTING AT HOME 


The first part of this article on an interesting 
hobby-craft, appeared last month 


HERE I AM going to make an exception to 
something I have said before—about mix- 
ing colors. A soft cream color for back- 
ground work or tinting can be obtained by 
mixing equal parts of albert yellow and 
yellow brown. These will give a richer tone 
than if either is used alone and the two colors 
blend perfectly. Mix these with enough oil, 
or medium as it is more generally known, to 
flow freely from the brush; of course, as in 
all mixing, using the palette knife to grind 
the color free from lumps. Next dip the 
No. 6 shader into the oil and work well 
into the brush, moving up and down on the 
palette. Use just as broad strokes as pos- 
sible to cover the entire surface of the piece, 
trying to keep an even amount of color on 
the brush. Do not, however, work so 
slowly that the paint will have time to dry 
and thus make it impossible to pad. If the 
work is done in a reasonable length of time 
the paint will still be wet enough to enable 
the pad to absorb any unevenness of tone. 
If there is a design on the piece, go right 
over it as it can be cleaned out later on. 


Padding 


NOW YOU ARE ready to pad the piece. 
With a light even pressure keeping the pad 
close to the china, and working quickly, go 
over the painted surface, changing to a 
fresh pad as soon as one becomes soiled. 
Work steadily, not in a hit-or-miss fashion, 
and the finished work will have a perfectly 
even tone though dull. If it is shiny and 
full of tiny bubbles you can be perfectly 
sure that there has been too much medium 
used when preparing the mixture. When 
the color comes off in spots, the usual rea- 
son is because your pad is a hard little ball, 
or that the color has begun to set before you 
have padded it. There is nothing to be 
done in either case, but wipe it off and start 
anew. Turpentine will easily remove the 
paint, leaving the outlining intact. The 
design is always put on before any tinting 
or coloring whatever is attempted. Some- 
times hairs from the brush will be found 
on the work, but if touched lightly with the 
point of a china pencil they will adhere to 
it, leaving the work unmarked. The tinting 
is now ready to be fired unless there is a 
design on the piece which must be cleaned 
out and painted before sending to the kiln. 
The cleaning out should be done with a 
toothpick wound with absorbent cotton. 
Often a dry piece will do all that is neces- 
sary, but should the paint be too dry to re- 
move in this way, moisten ever so slightly 
with turpentine, great care being taken to 
have the swab dry enough that the turpen- 
tine will not run over the design and remove 
any of the tinting. If the chosen piece is a 
cup, when you are tinting around the 
handle make the strokes away from the 
handle with a little less paint on the brush, 
as it is practically impossible to pad. After 
a little experience is gained, you will find 
that practically no padding is required. 

After finishing painting wipe off the messy 
color on the palette, and if there is much 
of a color left or you expect to use it again 
soon, use your palette knife to pack it up 


in a tiny heap at the edge of the palette. 
Cover tightly. If the colors have stood long 
enough to become gummy when you next 
wish to use them, wipe off and mix new, 
as any attempt to use them will only re- 
sult in poor work. If, however, they have 
been left for a few days, moisten them with 
a drop of turpentine, and when soft add a 
little medium to replace that which has 
dried out. Now grind with a circular motion 
as before. 

If brushes are properly cared for they 
will last a long time. Always dip them into 
turpentine and flatten into shape before 
putting away. Sometimes a bend in a brush 
makes it difficult to work with; but by hold- 
ing it under the hot water tap for a second 
it will soon disappear. 


Applying the Design 


THE FIRST thing to do with china is to 
give it a thorough washing in hot, soapy 
water. It may not look dirty, but never- 
theless when one considers the number of 
times china is handled, there are almost 
certain to be fingerprints and grease upon 
the china; and cleanliness is very important 
in all phases of china painting. 

Place a piece of tracing paper a little 
larger than the design you wish to use over 
it and follow the lines carefully with pen 
and ink. Much of the success of the piece 
depends on just how carefully you trace 
your design and time spent in this way will 
amply repay you in the end. Next, fasten 
the tracing in place on the china with lumps 
of plasticine such as children love to play 
with, or narrow strips of adhesive plaster. 
Now slip the carbon or graphite paper under 
it, and transfer the design to the piece by 
means of a wooden skewer or pointed orange 
stick. Remove both tracing and graphite 


paper. 
Outlining 


ANY COLOR may be used for outlining 
but black is the most effective. Pour into 
a small fruit nappy some black paint and 
add one-sixth as much fruit sugar. Add a 
tiny drop of water and grind well with a 
palette knife. Then, taking care not to over- 
do it, add just enough water to make the 


Continued on page 46 





MELT 
HORNY CELLS 
ON SURFACE SKIN 
WITH SPECIAL 
SKIN SOFTENER 


SEE SKIN SOFTEN 
—INSTANTLY! 


Dry SKIN is dead surface skin. 

What causes it? The constant drying of 
the outer surface of the skin—due to out- 
side influences—wind, sun. 

A distinguished dermatologist says: 

“‘Due to the drying-up process, there is 
a coating of dried-out cells—desiccated 
cells—horny cells—on the surface. That 
makes the skin rough.” 

We asked him how Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream affects the skin. 


| Dermatologist explains how: 


“Vanishing Cream,” he said, “has a 
keratolytic property. It dissolves the 
horny substance on the surface, leaving 
the skin soft... fresh... transparent. It 
has another property—it leaves a thin 
film on the skin which keeps the natural 
moisture from evaporating too quickly 
due to sun, wind.” 


Vanishing Cream, therefore, both pro- 
tects against loss of natural softness and 
restores softness. 


Thousands of women have found this 
out for themselves in actual experience. 


No matter what their method of skin 
care is, they never fail to finish with Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream. It protects completely 
against dry, rough skin—keeps it clear— 
young. 

Holds powder marvelously ... 

Every time you powder, put this magical 
skin softener on first. It gives an enchant- 


ing smoothness and keeps you looking 
freshly powdered for hours and hours, 
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wa Skin drying up? 








Tiny dried-up particles 


roughen skin surface 
j 





B\ (Left)_Epidermis, or outer skin. Itseur- 
|| face consists of horny cells which are 


constantly drying, causing roughness. . 
Mostration by permission of the publisher 





Dried particles dissolved 
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It is greaseless. Always put,Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream on after every cleansing... 
your nightly cleansing, too. Use it on 
hands, arms, elbows! See how it keeps 
them, too, soft and white—alluring. 

Miss Anne Gould, shown above, says: “I 
find Pond’s Vanishing Cream smooths and 
softens my skin divinely, Also, it is the 
grandest foundation cream ever.” 

Try this splendid skin softener yourself. 
Simply send coupon below with 10 cents 
for 10 days’ supply and samples of 3 other 
beauty aids. 





MAIL COUPON FOR 10 DAYS’ SUPPLY 





Pond’s Extract Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Dept. V. K, 167 Brock Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


I enclose 10¢ (to cover tage and packing) for 10 

days’ supply of Pond’s Vanishing Cream with sam- 

ww of 2 other Pond’s Creams and special boxes of 
‘ond’s Face Powder. 

I prefer 3 different LIGHT shades of powder (1) 

I prefer 3 different DARK shades (J 


Name. 


PTR cccecimsiniaall 


Made in Canada 
All rights reserved by Pond’s Extract Co. of Canada, Ltd, 
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IS ALWAYS ONE 
TRUE STORY IN A 


td this day and 

is no excuse any 
married woman's being 
uninformed about feminine hygiene. 
It is her own fault if she shuts herself 
behind closed doors, or depends upon 
hearsay and irresponsible gossip. 

Keep young with young ideas 
Don’t stick to the ways of your mother 
or grandmother, when poisonous anti- 
septics were used, even though feared. 
Doctors warned against these poisons, 
for they well knew the damage that 





could result to delicate and sensitive 


tissues. 

But today there are available new 
discoveries for the benefit of woman- 
kind, and your physician has at his 

i the great antiseptic Zonite, 
non-poisonous and safe. Zonite is as 
safe to use as pure water and yet far 
more than any dilution of 
carbolic acid that can be used on the 
human body. 

Tell your women friends about Zonite 
Spread the news about Zonite antiseptic 
among the women you know. They will 
thank you when they understand how Zonite 
solves woman’s most intimate problem. 
Zonite does not desensitize delicate mem- 
branes. It does not leave areas of hardened 
scar-tissue. Zonite is no menace to small 
children in the house. Zonite’s action is 
tle and soothing. It really takes the 
out of feminine hygiene. And you can 

buy it anywhere; in city or small town. 


Zonite comes in liquid and solid 
Liquid Zonite is sold by drug stores in three 
eg 60c, $1.00. The dainty white cone- 
pe LET 

ed se 
women use bo . . 

Send for plain, frank booklet, “Facts for 
Women.” It will brin you up to date on 
this important phase of every woman's life. 
Send to Zonite Products Corporation 

imited, Ste. Therese, P.Q. 


Don’t miss this free booklet 


Zonite Products C ration, Limited H. 49 
Ste. Therese, P.Q. ’ © 


Pl id me fi of the booklet or 
iMoieati. 


Facts for Women 
Use of Antiseptics in the Home 


NAME. 
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distance. - Her breath was insupportably 
painful. She could go no faster. She was 
beaten. Sobs shook her; she could hear the 
actual rumble of the train now. She slipped 
and fell, then sleigh bells sounded behind 
her. A voice said: 

“Well, I cal’late it is her! Quick, lady!” 

She was in the sleigh. 

The man whipped up his animal, and the 
cutter flashed down the straight road. 

“Got the dawg, ma’am?” he shouted. 

She managed an affirmative. “But not 
the train!’’ she thought wildly. To see it 
thete: coming into the station—already in 
—péeffing with stored up energy that could 
so easily carry her back to the city—to 
Edward and Teddy—was like a nightmare. 
Once she fancied she heard the locomotive 
bell ringing. The driver lashed his animal 
again; they swept down the road, and turned 
into the station yard. The train was moving. 
The driver sprang out, and ran, shouting 
something. The train stopped. 

“Cal’late we’ve made it, ma’am!” 

She couldn’t speakto thank him; could 
only press his arm and run. The conductor 
swept her summarily aboard and gave his 
signal. She sank into a seat. People, she 
knew, were looking at her. She couldn’t 
help it. She was crying, half with exhaustion 
half with joy. From under the folds of her 
coat the puppy wriggled up, and looked at 
her too. Its small wet muzzle touched the 
smarting skin of her frozen cheek. 

She thought: ‘How kind they all were 
to me. They maybe didn’t understand— 
but they were kind!” 

Now, if only the train were on time! The 
snow was drifting badly, but in the end the 
terminus clock showed her to be just ten 
minutes late. She took a taxi. Her right 
hand was giving her untold agony, and 
had been all the way in, but excitement and 
tension bore her up. Her cheeks were like 
fire; one stung intolerably. 

Then she was home; in the familiar 
house, lighting the usual lights, managing 
to telephone to Emily who would arrange 
to send Teddy home with the maid. And 
in the centre of the living-room floor, adven- 
turously sniffing about, was the puppy. It 
seemed such a small, unconscious focus for 
a considerable adventure. She could almost 
have laughed at it—a little hysterically. 
But there it was. A car door slammed. 
Edward had evidently taken a taxi home, 
too. He was coming up the walk. He came 
into the porch, into the hall, and their eyes 
met. He looked limp. 

“By jove,”" he said, “what a day! You’ve 
no idea how long a day can be! I’m dead,” 
he said. ‘Absolutely all in.” He sagged 
down on the hall seat. 

“But—but, Edward—what luck?” 

He lifted his head. 

“Well, we're still afloat,” he said. “I 
can’t believe it. Everything’s not through, 
but I think I can see daylight. Gad, what a 
day! Hadn’t time for more than a sandwich 
at noon. Dinner ready?” 

“Not—yet.” 

“Oh? Where’s the youngster?” 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS 


Skin tanned and roughened? Fingernails 
brittle? Cuticles ragged? Then the summer's 
done its neglectful worst and your hands need 
knowing care. Complete instruction in daily 
and weekly grooming of the hands is con- 
tained in Service Bulletin No. 15, “Beautiful 
Hands.” Price 5 cents. 


Order from Chatelaine Service Bulletins, 
481 University Avenue, Toronto, 


“At Emily’s. He’s on his way home.’ 

He stared at her. 

“Look here,’’ he said in a queer voice, 
“‘you don’t mean to say you’ve been off— 
off gallivanting—all day—today of all days 
—while I’ve been fighting things, and— 
and besides it’s Teddy’s birthday.” 

“Yes,” said Myrna. “It’s Teddy’s 
birthday. He’s had rather a rough day of 
it too, Edward. Only one thing mattered.” 
She choked, ‘Only one thing mattered and 
he didn’t get it. He—he thought perhaps 
you might be bringing the puppy home 
tonight.” 

Edward sprang up. 

“Jove!” he said. ‘I clean forgot. And I 
promised him—” He strode up and down. 
“Well. I’ll go fetch it tomorrow. I know 
it’s not the same, but—look here, what have 
you done to your cheek?” 

“It got—frozen a little.” 

“How?” 

She did not answer. Teddy was ccming 
in. He burst in and saw his mother. Edward 
was still in shadow. 

“Mom! Mom! I thought I’d never get 
home. Has—has—anything come—for 
me—?” 

Then he saw his father. Myrna shot a 
quick glance at Edward. He was at a loss. 
At last he was sensitive to a little boy’s 
tragedy. She could see he was hurt to the 
quick. He looked at her for help, in the old 
boyish appeal. She thought, exultantly: 
“My two babes. My two men.” She 
turned toward the living room, but at that 
moment a small, wriggling object came 
tumbling out, dragging one of her gloves, 
tossing it as if it were a rat. Teddy stared, 
his jaw dropping. Then the light on his face 
rewarded her for all she had endured. 

“Dad!” cried Teddy. “Oh, dad!” 

Swiftly Myrna went to Edward, catching 
his arm. Teddy had pounced on the puppy. 

“Don’t—’”’ she whispered, “‘don’t spoil it, 
Edward. Don’t say anything. And please, 
dear, don’t squeeze that hand—it got—a 
bit—frozen—too.” hy 

Edward looked at her. 

“Good heavens!” he said. 
You—you little brick!” 

He caught her in his arms; and suddenly 
she knew that there was nothing between 
them. 

“Look, mom,” said Teddy, lifting the 
dog. “Here hold him. He won't bite you. 
Gee, dad, I—I—I just knew all day it’d be 
sure to come.” 

Myrna smiled, taking the puppy up, 
nuzzling it against her paining cheek. 

Edward said soberly: ‘“‘You must thank 
your mother, too, old chap. She had a hand 
in this. I don’t know how you and I would 
get along at all without her.”’ 

Myrna wanted to cry, which would be 
ridiculous, so she controlled her voice. 

“Goodness,” she said, “look at the time! 
And two hungry men waiting to be fed.” 
Thepuppy ran after her skirts as she hurried 
off. Myrna could hear Teddy shrieking with 
delight, calling to his father to look how 
much the puppy liked mom already. 


“Myrna! 
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“Tint 
GRAY 
HAIR”? 


Bring back to unsightly gray, 
fad or bleached hair its 
natural color and beauty. In- 
stantly, easily impart any 
shade from lightest blond to 
deepest black. Just comb thru 
safe, sure Brownatone. Used 
by thousands for over 20 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Ab- 





solutely harmless to hair, scalp 
or skin. At all dealers, 50c. Or 
send 10c. for trial bottle. 


Kenton Pharmacal Co., Dept. EE-42, Windsor, Ontario 


BROWNATON E 


TINTS GRAY HAIR ANY SHADE 








a SPECIAL OFFER 
To HOUSEWIVES 
Send for a liberal 10c. bot- 
tle of Liquid Veneer free, 
and learn how to obtain a 
complete Chest of Silver- 
plate for almost nothing. 
You will also receive a 
fascinating story, ‘““How 
Liquid Veneer Made Me 
Rich.” 


Liquid Veneer is marvel- 
ous for dusting, cleaning 
and polishing. Keeps 
furniture, 

‘ woodwork, 
automobiles looking brand new. 
Preserves the finish indefinitely. 
Leaves no greasy film. 


TEASPOON GIVEN FREE 


for sending us this ad together 
with a certificate taken from a 
bottle of Liquid Veneer. One ad 
only redeemable with each cer- 
tificate. The certificate also en- 
titles you to beautiful silverplated 
tableware with hand engraved in- 
itial, for just the small sum shown 
thereon to cover engraving and 
postage. 


LIQUID VENEER CORPORATION 


71 Liquid Veneer Bidg.. 
Fort Erie North, Ont. 


YAS NEAR 

















LEARN 


DRESSMAKING 


AND 





All the secrets of 
the Professional 
Dressmaker may 
now be yours. 


Learn dressmaking. Have 
more and smarter clothes... 











save money, money. 
Yes that’s erat what you 
can do. Easily; quickly, 


right at home, the Woman’s 
Institute will teach you all 
the secrets of ‘designing, 

lanning, cutting, fitting, and 
Bnish ing the new feminine 
fashions. Even if you have 
never threaded a needle, you 
can learn to make smart 
clothes for yourself and others 
in an amazingly short time. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
(Canada) Limited 
Dept. C-251, Montreal, Canada 
Send me—free—full information about course 
of instruction below: 
0 How to Make Smart Clothes 
0 How to Earn Money as a Dressmaker 
O How to Make Distinctive Becoming Hats 
a] How to Serve Delicious, Well - balanced 


eals 
O How to Earn Money Conducting Tea- 
Room 


, Cafeteria, Food Shop or Catering 


Name....... a [osorescussensns aise or hase.) neenderresndoctest 
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@ “Ooops, Dobbin! Steady, boy!— 
Never felt more like a nice snappy 
canter. Those Johnson’s powder 
rub-downs my Mother’s been giv- 
ing me certainly keep me rarin’ to 
go! Bet I could handle Man-o’-War!t 
Giddap!”’ 





@ “We're off in a cloud of dust— 
He’s got the bit in his teeth, and 
does he pull! — Run, Dobbin, old 
boy!—I can handle you! What 
grand exercise thisis!—I’m tingling 
hot and glowing already!’’ 





@ “Whoa, Dobbin — good boy! 
Enough’s enough—and it certainly 
takes an athlete to manage that 
nag! — Hoohoo, Mother! Your 
gentleman jockey’s dying for his 
tub and Johnson’s Baby Powder 
rub!—But first, listen—all you baby 
athletes—’’ 


@ “Ask your Mother ‘pretty please’ 
to test different baby powders be- 
tween her finger-tips. She’ll find 
some are gritty—but not John- 
son’s! It’s ; 

soft and fine 
clear through! 
Hasn’t any 
orris-root or 
zinc stearate 
in it either!” 





Send 10c (in coin) for samples of Johnson’s 
Baby Powder, Soap and Cream. Johnson 


& Johnson, Ltd., Goh ieee 
Montreal, Can. toa 


JOHNSON'S AZ2Oz POWDER 


MADE IN CANADA 


move in this period by castor oil, supposi- 
tories or enemas, interfere with a normal 
process and the child gets the “constipation 
habit.” 

Where constipation exists in breast-fed 
infants, cathartics as a routine should not 
be given. Frequently a teaspoonful of prune 
juice before or after nursing will suffice. 
One or two teaspoonfuls of olive oil may be 
given each day. If the baby has not had a 
movement for two or three days an enema 
of 2 or 3 oz. of warm soapsuds or a plain 
soap suppository may be used. Milk of 
magnesia may then be given to ensure a 
movement next day. Enemas and supposi- 
tories should not be given over long periods 
of time; irritation of the rectum may result. 
There should be a regular time for bowel 
movements. The child should have plenty 
of boiled water. You might try adding two 
teaspoonfuls of milk sugar to each ounce of 


water taken, or you might try an artificial | 


feeding or two daily, of: 


Milk, 3 oz. 
Water, 2 oz. 
Milk sugar, 14 tablespoonful. 


This should be kept at a boil for three | | 


minutes. Milk sugar (lactose) is the most 
laxative of all the sugars, 


My little boy, 20 months old, has been 
troubled with eczema on face, wrists and arms. 


Ts it due to his diet? He is 2 inches taller than | 


the average and weighs 30 pounds, An outline 
of the food used is given and no soap and 
water are used on the affected parts.—(Mrs.) 
A, V. E., Cobourg. 


Eczema in a child is due either to some 
external irritant like sunburn, strong soaps, 
irritating applications, or discharges from 
bowel and bladder, or to some constitutional 
factor, a protein reaction from the food 
used. 

This can only be satisfactorily discovered 
by what are known as scratch skin protein 
tests, tests for sensitization. Your doctor 
could do this for you. In the absence of 
exact information of the kind it is suggested 
that the milk used by the boy should be 
boiled with the cereal used for five or six 
hours. The diet you are giving him, if it 
agrees well, might otherwise be continued. 
See that he has two movements of the bowel 
daily. If no improvement results with the 
use of whole boiled milk, try skim milk and 
cereal boiled for the same length of time. 
I should be pleased to learn the results. 





How to Keep Baby Well 





Dr. J. W. S. McCullough, Chief Inspector of 
Health for Ontario, who contributes these 
articles monthly, will answer questions sent to 
Chatelaine concerning the care of babies. A 
stamped, addressed envelope should be en- 
closed if a private answer is desired. 


A MONTHLY SERVICE 


Free pre-natal and post-natal letters are avail- 
able by writing to the Mothercraft Service of 
Chatelaine. These are issued by the Canadian 
Council on Child and Family Welfare through 
its Child Hygiene Section and the Department 
of Public Health. 





Wakeful... 
Jumpy.... 
NIGHTMARES 


\ 


x 





Mother, Mother... 
You can help her! 


lyre panicky feeling when you 
hear a frantic little voice call- 
ing, calling in the night— 

“Only a bad dream, darling,” 
you say. 

But, Mother, perhaps it’s more 
than a bad dream!—Often a child 
who is nervously out-of-sorts is a 
child in real physical distress! 


Heed Nature’s warnings! 


She may be suffering from acid 
stomach, sour stomach, flatulence, 
or the miserable “ache-all-over” 
feeling that precedes a cold. Or, 
she may be affected by a disorder 
that is common to 90% of all chil- 
dren—constipation! 

A laxative, given promptly, is 
your wisest first-aid for any of these 
troubles. But be sure to select a 
child’s laxative!—Don’t run the 
risk of making her more miserable— 
as strong adult laxatives often will! 


Give your child Castoria 


There are no strong drugs—NO 
NARCOTICS—in Castoria, for it 
is made especially for children! It is 
not an uncomfortable irritant, like 
many harsh laxatives, but a gentle 
intestinal stimulant. 


It never zea 


causes nausea or upsets digestion. 
Children from babyhood up to 
high-school age take Castoria as 
though it were a treal—they loveits 
candy taste! Mothers will appreci- 
ate the economy in the family-size 
bottle—and the name Castoria is 
always right on the carton. 


wo oJ a 
Mothers! You will find Castoria the 
safest, surest laxative to have on hand for 
relieving colic due to gas, diarrhoea due to 
improper diet, sour and acid stomach, 
flatulence, and constipation. And it is the 
wisest treatment at the first sign of a cold. 


CASTORIA 


The Children’s 
Laxative 


ahi hii 


from babyhood to 11 years 
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CONTROL Of 


DIPHTHERIA HAS, until recent years, 
been an affection which has stricken terror 
into the hearts of mothers of families. The 
writer remembers when diphtheria carried 
off as many as 1,200 persons, chiefly child- 
ren, in a year. It is a source of satisfaction 
to know that this scourge has so been con- 
trolled that last year there were but fifty-six 
deaths from diphtheria in Ontario. This 
remarkable change in the death-rate of 
children from diphtheria has come about 
not by chance, but by the prompt use of 
diphtheria antitoxin and more particularly 
by the use of diphtheria toxoid. Diphtheria 
toxoid is a simple, harmless and effective 
measure, which, if used before four or five 
years of age, effectually prevents the occur- 
rence of diphtheria and renders the child 
immune to the disease. In hundreds of 
cities, small towns and in rural areas in this 
country, in the United States, in Great 
Britain and in almost all civilized countries, 
the use of diphtheria toxoid has worked a 
revolution in the incidence and mortality 
of diphtheria. There is no better evidence 
of the value of diphtheria toxoid than the 
great reduction of diphtheria it has effected 
among our own children. Its use has brought 
comfort, health and security to thousands 
of families. 

It is possible, by means of the Schick test 
applied to little children, to pick out the 
ones likely to “take” diphtheria. If, in 
these susceptible children, diphtheria tox- 
oid is used, they are rendered immune to 
diphtheria and safe from a dangerous and 
formidable affection. 

In most communities the medical officer 
of health, either by means of his own staff or 
with the assistance of the local doctors, 
makes arrangements for the immunization 
of all young children against diphtheria. If 
their parents, particularly in these times of 
depression, lack the means to pay the small 
fee of the doctor, the expense is borne by 
the local authorities. Persons able to pay 
should employ their own physician for this 
purpose. Where there is a 100 per cent of 
immunization against diphtheria, the dis- 
ease disappears. 

There is absolutely no danger in the use 

of diphtheria toxoid. The treatment is 
painless and causes no illness; the child, if of 
school-age, may continue in school, and 
play about as usual. What a load the control 
of diphtheria has lifted from the minds of 
mothers of little children in being relieved 
of the danger heretofore involved! 
Here and there one finds some opposition 
to the use of measures designed to protect 
children against disease. Most of the opposi- 
tion is the product of ignorance. This is 
true not only in reference to the means for 
the prevention of diphtheria; opposition is 
sometimes seen in reference to vaccination 
against smallpox, the use of pasteurization 
to make milk safe for children, and to quar- 
antine of cases of infectious disease. These 
prejudices may be overcome by education 
of the public in measures for the prevention 
of disease. Once the public is educated in 
these ideas, the path of the health officer is 
a smooth one, the people are benefitted all 
the more, and the bright, happy lives of 
our children are ensured. 






























WHEN HIS SKIN IS PROTECTED BY THIS 
WATERPROOF POWDER 


THERE is no excuse nowadays for a baby’s skin to be anything 
but healthy and comfortable all over—provided mother uses 
Merck Zinc Stearate, the waterproof baby powder. No diaper 
rash, no chafing in the little fat creases of arms and legs, no 
irritation from perspiration. 

Merck Zinc Stearate is not only waterproof —it’s a 
superior baby powder in every way ; soft and fluffy, pure and 
soothing. The self-closing top on the can makes it safe for 

_ nursery use. Baby can’t open it and mother can’t spill the 
powder accidentally. 

Your physician and druggist will tell you that the name 
Merck on any product is a guaranty of purity and reliability. 


MERCK & CO. LIMITED Manufacturing Chemists 
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Here’s The Problem 


Every Community Organization Must Face— 


There is no limit to the useful things that your 
organization can undertake — if funds are avail- 
able! New equipment for church or Sunday school 
— gowns for the choir — books for the library — 
musical instruments—and particularly, these ays, 
equipment for exercise and entertainment with 
tennis and badminton, basket ball and table tennis, 
um and club room equipment and games 
t provide happy, wholesome hours for young 
and old. 
If your plans are marking time — if interest is 
beginning to flag—we have a plan that will make 
your organization pulse with new life! 


And Here Is The Answer 


We have a simple, practical plan to 
aid community organizations which 
are working for the general good 
and not for private gain. We will be 
happy to “lend a hand” in the old 
neighborly fashion by sharing dollar 
for dollar with you on all new orders 
and renewals for Maclean’s publica- 
tions secured in your community. 
These magazines lead the field in 
popularity—they are steady revenue 
producers—and they will provide 
your organization with a dependable 
source of new funds, 


LET US LEND A HAND 

Write today for folder in which our plan is described in detail. 
I am a constant reader of Chatelaine and 
like your baby articles. 

My boy, aged seven years, has a large spot 
of infected ringworm on the side of his head, 
which I am treating with ten per cent mercuro- 
chrome and linseed poultices. It has gone 
down to half the size in three months. Our 


Local Organization Bureau 


The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited 


481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 


Conducted by J. W 
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Baby Clinic 


° S. McCullough, M.D.,D.P.Hs 


DIPHTHERIA 


doctor is fourteen miles away.—(Mrs.) J. M., 
Broomhill, Man. 


Continue the use of mercurochrome and 
stop the poultices. If there are loose hairs, 
pull them out. Keep hair closely clipped. 
If this fails, write again, 


My baby boy, 54% months old, wetghs 20 
pounds and ts 26 inches long. He ts breast- 
fed and very fat. I have started giving him 
cream of wheat once a day and arrowroot 
biscuits once or twice a day. He gets orange 
juice but I haven't yet given him cow's milk. 

1. How often should he be breast fed now? 

2. When does a baby begin to drink cow’s 
milk and how much? 

3. What foods are next in order? 

4. What is the food value of arrowroot 
biscuit? 

5. Are bananas good for babies? Please 
send Baby Book.—(Mrs.) R. H., Netherhiil, 
Sask, 


1. 6to 10a. m.; 2,6, 10 p.m. Your baby 
is well overweight and has the height of a 
six months child. If he is gaining 3 or 4 
ounces a week why make any change in 
feeding? Weaning should take place between 
8 and 10months. The Baby Book sent gives 
details of feeding. 

2. Milk in the country, where it is not 
pasteurized, should be held at the boiling 
point for three minutes before being given 
to the baby. Unpasteurized or unboiled 
milk should not be used by anyone. At 
eight months the baby may have 8 oz. 
boiled milk at a time, at 6, 10 a. m. and 10 
to 12 p. m. 

3. See Baby Book. 

4. Not more than cheaper, starchy foods. 
A piece of dry toast is quite as good and 
much cheaper. 

5. Bananas are the only raw fruit fit for 
children under two years. They must be 
quite ripe, as indicated by the brown color 
of the skin. For young children they may 
be baked. 


My little girl, 21 months old, has large red 
spots with a hard white centre come out on her 
skin. They are very irritable. They come 
mostly on her arms and last 12 to 24 hours and 
return in two or three days. She has about 2 
lablespoonfuls of porridge in the morning. 
Would that cause the spots? Her gland has 
been swollen this last month. What will take 
the swelling out?—(Mrs.) C. B., Grainland, 
Sask. 


Your description of the spots indicates 
that they are due to the bite of some insect 
—fleas, bugs, flies, etc. The use of porridge 
has nothing to do with them, nor has the 
condition of her blood. Application of weak 
spirits of ammonia will relieve the irritation. 

You do not say where the swollen gland is. 
Better leave it alone until you have your 
doctor see it. 


My baby girl, 3 months old and now weigh- 
ing 12 lbs., 13 02., is constipated. She is 
breast fed but the bowels move only by means 
of a laxative or by the use of suppositories. 
She has plenty of water and orange juice. 
Prune juice comes through undigested.— 
(Mrs.) E. O. H., Atholville, N. B. 


Much of the constipation of infants is 
produced by interference with the bowels 
in the early weeks of life. The bowels will 
not move normally unless the lower bowel 
is full of fecal matter. Efforts to make them 
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S30 MINUTES LATER 


JOHN WAS SO PUT OUT. BUT | JUST 
HAVEN'T THE ENERGY TO WASH AND 
WASH ANO THEN ARRANGE A PICNIC. 


WHY MARY, NO WONDER (IT TAKES 
YOU SO LONG TO WASH. ISN'T THAT A 
“CHIP” SOAP YOURE USING? 


TT SEEMS LIKE WE NEVER \ ALWAYS SO TIRED APTER 


HAVE A PICNIC DINNER WASHING. 
IN THE PARK ANYMORE. 





bd D 
le 
YOU, TOO, WILL BE 


ASTONISHED — READ 
THESE FACTS-MAKE THIS TEST 





'W, improved Oxypot dif- minutes’ soaking loosens dirt out __, 
fers utterly from any bar, so it flushes away—without é i 
chip, flake, or ordinary granu- scrubbing or boiling. r 





lated soap. Due to its patented ie Tie 
process of making, it dissolves You save long hours of wash- : ‘p Mark 
instantly and completely in hard board drudgery. You get clothes REGULAR “10 
or eoft water. And does th 4 to 5 shades whiter without SIZE owt 
things: washboard wear and tear. BIG, ECONOMICAL 

: HOUSEHOLD SIZE way 


Gives thick, 3-inch suds, rich as And yet, due to its special for- 


whipped dairy cream. Suds that 
go to work on grease, dirt, and 
stains—inany water—2to3 times 
faster than less modern soaps. 


mula—OxypoL is safe. Abso- + 3} 
lutely safe to hands, colors, fabrics! MADE IN CANADA 


Get OxypoL from your grocer :: : 

today. Money back if youdon’t *:'° © 
have the whitest, sweetest wash eas ° 

and flush” washing action. 15 


ever. 9 
MULTIPLIESYS 6 OLTIME EmEL SS b's 


Second—sets up a unique “soak 








China Painting 


at Home 
(Continued from page 4- 








mixture flow freely from the mapping pen. 
Trace over the carbon design on the china 
with this outlining mixture, and as it evapo 
rates very quickly add more water as re- 
quired. Each time water is added it will be 
necessary to regrind the color and water. 

Some people prefer to use the finest writ- 
ing pen that can be bought, while others 
like a mapping pen. It matters not a jot 
which you use, so long as you wash it fre- 
quently as the mixture will dry upon the 
point and clog it. Every painter aims at a 
fine, even outline. This is best obtained by 
holding the pen almost perpendicularly and 
not pressing too hard upon the point. 
Never try to use a point very long as they 
soon lose their usefulness against the hard 
glazed surface of the china. Now and then 
an uneven line, or one that is too thick, will 
be the result. This can be “thinned down” 
and cleaned by means of a toothpick wound 
with absorbent cotton and moistened ever 
so slightly with plain water. A clean damp 
paintbrush also serves this purpose. Re- 
member that the finest painting will be 
spoiled by a careless outline; and do not 
hurry over the tracing in your anxiety to 
get to the more interesting part of the work. 
When the outlining is completed, a little 
turpentine on a rag will remove any of the 
remaining carbon marks, 

Painting in the Design 
DIRECTIONS HAVE been given before for 
cleaning out the design. Now mix the col- 
ors you wish to use in the same way that 
you did for tinting. A little powder goes 
a very long way, so do not mix much. Do 
not fuss over the work but learn to paint 
in a clean fashion, using as large a brush as 
you find possible to use with the design 
chosen and never be afraid to wipe out 
work and start afresh. It is important that 
you remember to keep “hands off’’ any 
painted but unfired china, as the finger- 
prints will show up after the firing. A little 
experience will soon demonstrate to you 
just how to hold the china when working 
upon it. For instance, a cup or bow] is in- 
verted and the fingers spread inside it so 
that it is quite unnecessary ever to touch 
the outside of the piece. 

Gold Decoration 


THERE ARE many kinds of gold on the 
market today but it really pays to use only 
matt gold which will many times outwear 
the cheap liquid ones. Gold is put up on 
glass slabs and is dark brown in color before 
being fired. The gold will be expensive and 
great care is taken not to waste any of it; 
so the tools used in applying it are kept 
exclusively for this purpose and are not 
washed after using. For two reasons it is 
advisable to keep a small bottle of tur- 
pentine for gold work, One is that old tur- 
pentine, unless it has stood long enough 
to become oily, combines better than new 
with the gold; and the second is, that the 
turpentine can be poured off after the gold 
has settled to the bottom, and the gold 
thus saved used. 


Applying Gold 


GOLD IS ALWAYS applied after the paint- 
ing is finished. Add a drop of turpentine to 
the pat of gold—do not remove it from the 
glass slab it came on—and using a palette 
knife rub well with a circular motion, just 
the same as in grinding color. Fill the brush 
well and spread evenly on the desired sur- 
face. If the amount of turpentine added has 
been correct, there should be a slight pull 
to the brush. Gold must have two coats— 
fired, of course, but not burnished in be- 
tween—and must be left to dry thoroughly 
before being wrapped to take to a kiln. 
This will require several days during which 
time it should be covered with a paper to 
prevent dust settling on it, as dust is deadly 
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to china work in any form. The studio 
where I first studied china painting had 
neither rug nor curtain, and we were not 
allowed to wear a woollen dress unless com- 
pletely covered with a cotton smock. in 
case some dust or lint might spoil the work. 
That, however, is a little far-fetched, I 
think; but it is as well to take reasonable 
precautions. 

When gold is fired it will have a dull yel- 
low appearance and must be brightened with 
fine burnishing sand. Moisten a cloth with 
water and dip into the sand. Scour the gold 
very lightly,as any heavy pressure will re- 
move the gold and it will be necessary to 
go over the gold and refire the piece. This 
is the reason gold is not burnished in be- 
tween the two coats. 

Fig. 1 and 2.—The lamp in the illustration 
began its humble life as a vase in a Five and 
Ten Cent store. You will perhaps notice 
that the design given is not exactly the 
same as the photograph. This is because 
both sides of the vase are different. There 
is no reason why they. should not both be 
copied from the same design, if you find dif- 
ficulty in drawing from the photograph. 

Apply the design, according to instruc- 
tions given before. Remove carbon marks 
with turpentine. Tint in background, yel- 
low brown and albert yellow in equal parts, 
and pad. Clean design with toothpick and 
absorbent cotton. Then paint in the design 
and set away to dry. When taking to the 
kiln wrap in tissue paper, as stiff wrapping 
paper may scrape off some of the paint. 
After firing, retouch the outline where it 
is weak and strengthen the colors if too 
pale, then refire. Always remember that 
two thin coats are better than one thick one 
which is likely to crack off, and in any 
case all the colors will not need to be any 
darker than the first coat. I am not going 
to suggest any colors except that the border 
around the design be black, as the work will 
be far more your own than if I chose the 
colors. Just one hint, however. Keep the 
centres of the flowers lighter than the out- 
side petals. The leaves may be done in two 
shades of green and in this case reverse the 
order, having the veins darker than the leaf 
itself. 

To make circular bands, hold the pen in 
the right hand with the middle finger held 
firmly in place along the extreme edge. 
Draw the pen all around the china object, 
keeping the pen in the same position all the 
time to ensure a fine, even line. You will be 
surprised at the admirable compass which 
this makes. 

Fig. 3 is a purely conventional design 
which would look well on a water or cream 
jug done in very brilliant colors. It would 
look well on a fruit bowl in dull pottery 
colors, as the bright colors of the fruit re- 
quire no additional color to make them 
attractive. 

Fig. 4 is just a little medallion with initials 
enclosed. As a Christmas gift it will be 
greatly appreciated because of the personal 
touch. The dots in the initial are put in at 
the same time as the outlining, painted over 
and retouched after the first firing. In this 
case it will not be advisable to paint the 
letters the second time. 

Fig. 5 is another medallion which may 
be put to dozens of uses, on a cup and saucer, 
as a centre on a plate, etc. It may be car- 
ried out in one color outlined in black or in 
any preferred shade. 

Fig. 6 is another design showing how ini- 
tials may be used. If preferred, tint the 
background of the medallion, paint the 
little insets black and leave the initials 
white. Any number of combinations and 
uses for this novel design will present them- 
selves to you. 

Fig. 7 is a simple design which would look 
well on a tea tile. It has an old world air 
which lends itself well to the colors of an old 
patchwork quilt—blue, red and green. 

Fig. 8—A decorative motif for many uses. 

Fig. 9 would look well on a cup and saucer. 
In this case put the design inside the cup 
and tint the outside and saucer a soft shade. 
For instance, a soft cream or grey cup would 
look charming with the design developed 
in soft shades of rose, blue and green. I 
would suggest dainty coloring for this fragile 
design. 
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Show New Uses 





Designed by 
Interior Decorating Durecu 


EFaton’s-College St., Toronto 


page shows another decorator’s concep- 

tion of the living room in Chatelaine’s modern 

house. It is a classic modern room, developed 
in antique white, black and robin’s egg blue, com- 
bined to produce the charming effect you see. 

The walls are that particular shade of blue 
bordered by a decorative cornice and topped by the 
old white ceiling. The floor is black marbleized 
linoleum with inlaid centre decoration—white 
band with a conventional ornament at each corner. 
Against this background the skin rugs in natural 
color and the antique white furniture show to excel- 
lent advantage. 

Over the black mantelpiece a plain long mirror 
extends to the cornice. It is pale gold plate in three 
sections fitting closely together and fastened against 
the wall with ornamental studs as shown. This 
treatment gives dignity and spaciousness to the 
scheme; in the mirror one glimpses reflections of this 
delightful room. 

Before the fireplace two comfortable chairs invite 


[= ILLUSTRATION at the top of this 


«you. The covering of old white leather and the rows 


of silver studs are interesting decorative features 
charming against the blue of the walls and the black of the 
floor and mantel. 

Two matching settees take their position at each end of 
the alcove on the skin rug which fits the bay. The covering 
is a roughish material in a warm golden-fawn trimmed with 
a cord fringe of the same shade and oyster white ruching. 
Between them standsan antique white table ornamented with 
dull gold motifs which are repeated in other pieces of furni- 
ture. The graceful rounded lines of the table contrast 
interestingly with the squarish settees in this corner giving 
variety to the grouping. 

On all the windows, this de- 
corator has used oyster white 
Venetian blinds with tapes which 
match the oyster white of the full 
length drapes. The silky folds of 
this material fall to the floor from 
a curtain box which is made to 
serve a decorative as well as use- 
ful purpose, with a neat design 
traced in fine lines. 

To the left of the window bay 
a little classic modern table, a tall 
vase and a round, unframed mir- 
ror make an attractive group. 
The table has an Empire feeling 
—a half circle in antique white 
with old gold stars harmonizing 
with the {Cont'd on page 64} 


Interior Arrangement 


by A. Ford Harvey, 
The Studio, 

I lenry Morgan Co., 
Montreal 


ERE IS THE living room 

in brown and white re- 

lieved by the lacquer red 

of the Chinese Chippen- 

dale cabinet, and touches of old 

red in the toile de Jouy chair 

covering and in the accessories. 

It demonstrates the harmonious 

grouping of Georgian pieces with 

those of modern, even ultra- 
modern design. 

The decorator of this room has 

used an old bone finish on the 


walls with applied molding in the same flat tone to give a 
certain light and shade, and a nigger-brown broadloom car- 
pet—laid over a rug cushion—which entirely covers the 
floor. He has repeated these two colors in the drapes and 
furniture. 

At the fireplace—one of the main centres of interest in the 
room—the deep chesterfield and two easy chairs face each 
other across a hand-tufted Chinese rug on which stands a 
little low table with the tea things suggesting an ever-ready 
hospitality. The rug has an interesting design in brown on 
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an old bone background to provide contrast, and at the 
same time, key in with the decorative scheme. Between 
the two chairs which match the chesterfield covered in white 
damask with brown wood surround and brown moss trim- 
ming, a table of modern lines holds books on the bottom 
shelf and a lamp for reading. 

The treatment of the windows adds color and interesting 
pattern—full-length drapes of blocked linen trimmed with 
moss edging, patterned in brown and antique white on an 
egg-tone ground, the valance [Continued on page 64} 
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n ‘Orr aie Pa a Living Ren 


TAE LIVING ROOM 


inferior arrangement! by Guy Mitchell, 
Consultin Director, 
q 


The Robert Simpson Company 


OUGH THE double three-panelled door of the 
charming entrance hall of Chatelaine’s Modern House, 
Number One, described in last month’s issue, we now 
enter the spacious living room illustrated on this page. 

Here the yellow of the hall—only slightly paler—is carried 
on the ceiling and walls relieved by doors and windows in 
chalk white. A painted cornice with lozenge motif—one bar 
chalk white and one yellow—provides a decorative finish; 
this continues across the lambrequin from under which the 
long curtains hang to the floor, framing the window and the 
band of chalk white above. 

The floor is linoleum as in the hall, but here it changes to 
white centre with black lines in the border. 

The bay window is an exception to the floor and wall 
treatment. Black linoleum with inlaid white bands marks 
off a novel area extending from the bay—a decorative 
feature, and useful too, for it provides a smart setting for 
the games group, as shown in the illustration. Instead of 
the yellow treatment of the walls, the bay is all chalk white 
from floor to ceiling, for the double purpose of relief and as 
a color foil for the long drapes which fall in voluminous 
graceful folds, and the yellow covering of the upholstered 
pieces desc-ibed later, setting up in a monumental way the 
scheme of the room. These are pencil blue of loosely woven 
crash-like material, rough, but at the same time somewhat 
polished in effect. Charming, but inexpensive. Isn’t that 
good news? The drapes are arranged in four lengths so as 
either to block off the whole window or pull aside to mark 
the four divisions. Or they will all bank up at each of the 
room ends of the bay, running on a track bent around the 
two angles. 

You can imagine the force and charm of this sunny room 
with its pale yellow walls and ceiling relieved by the white 
and yellow frieze, the old white floors with crisp, black bor- 


ders and the soft full folds of the pencil blue drapes. Each 
of these color elements is echoed in the furniture. 

On the black linoleum floor of the ‘“‘game reserve’”’ a white 
games table and four Empire chairs covered in old white 
leather take up a permanent place. Behind this in the bay 
window stand two sections of the comfortable and novel 
four-piece settee upholstered in yellow with a white brushed 
fringe edging. At the fireplace with its decorative mantel 
and tall unframed mirror above, is a roomy chesterfield, six 
feet, six inches long, covered in a textural blue material and 
trimmed in the same fashion. Opposite are the two one- 


. armed, squarish sections belonging to the two in the bay with 


a little table between, placed there for convenience. 

This makes a pleasant grouping for conversation; five 
friends can take their ease while they discuss the affairs of 
the moment. The cushions and back are down-filled; the 
seats deep and roomy, designed for comfort as well as good 
style. On the floor between the chesterfield and the unit 
settee which addresses it, there is a spot for a polar bear 
rug or a black bear skin—preferably without the head—so if 
you are lucky enough to possess one, this is a happy use for it. 

To the left on the long wall as one enters from the hall is 
an Empire table—long and narrow—with a shelf beneath 
for magazines. On the top is a lamp and over it hangs a 





Exterior of Chatelaine's Model House number one, for which 
three living room suggestions are shown. 


delightful flower picture in a silver frame completing the 
decoration of this wall. 

Other pieces of furniture are chosen for convenience and 
are in harmony with the decorative theme—a radio cabinet 
on smart lines with storage space for other things, a desk 
and chair attractively placed under the window near the 
door. These are modern, Neo-classic pieces in old white. 
Books snuggle in on the left of the low, roomy mantel and 
add a colorful note of their own. 

Four tube and chromium wall brackets supply the recep- 
tion light, while indirect standards at the bay window and 
fireplace give tonal light effects. 

The furniture as shown is designed to be as plastic as the 
life of this charming room suggests. Notice the unit settees 
—the single-armed units by the hearth and the matching 
ones in the bay. These all fit together if desired and are 
equally attractive in many different arrangements. As the 
room stands now, you have two charming groupings—one 
for games on the black oval floor space where a table and 
four chairs are “set to go,” with two comfortable chairs 
pushed together, if you like, as a settee for onlookers just 
behind. The other group before the fireplace will be a popu- 
lar place for a quiet chat while the logs are blazing. 

Should a dance be the order of the evening, the sections of 
the unit settee can be pushed into the bay to join the other 
two elements already there. In this way a fine long cozy- 
corner of the old days is brought up to date, while the card 
table can be used for serving refreshments. The card chairs 
address the long settee or range along the wall for extras. 
The chesterfield at the fireplace can be pulled back as far as 
it will go, and in a moment or two the maximum of open 
space is provided for dancing, or games. Linoleum is a 
practical floor for the purpose, and as it can be laid on pine 
flooring, there is a saving in the initial cost. 

What may seem to you delicate and rather fragile is really 
quite the reverse. The Empire card chairs are covered in 
old white leather which is practically indestructible; the 
cabinets and tables are painted and glazed with a coat of dull 
varnish so they will wash, and the upholstered pieces have 
good wearing qualities. It is really a most jolly and practical 
room, depending chiefly on artistic ingenuity and good color 
choice, rather than expense. 
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@ There's no need for introducing Kraft “Canadian” Cheese . . . for 
everyone that’s fond of the genuine in anything knows that it’s the 
only packaged, pasteurized Canadian cheese with the full, natural 
flavor. But have you tried Kraft’s Velveeta . . . the mild, spready 
cheese that’s digestible as milk itself . . . or Kraft’s newest cheese 
triumph, Kraft’s Creamed Old English. 


Velveeta offers everything you expect in fine flavor . . . creamy 
smoothness . . . delicate texture . . . but, more important! hidden 
in its mellow cheese goodness are many health-protective elements 
the whole family needs . . . rare food values . . . precious properties 
richly concentrated as in few other foods. 


Creamed Old English is a delightfully sharp cheese, already 
famous for its rare, “tingle-on-the-tongue” flavor; and because it 
spreads so evenly and smoothly. In the cheese maker’s terms, it 
is: fine, aged Cheddar with sweet cream added to make it smooth 
for spreading, soft-textured for toasting. An exclusive method 
makes it wonderfully digestible. 


If you haven’t already tried Kraft’s Velveeta and Kraft’s Creamed 
Old English, order a half pound package of each from your grocer this 
week. Use them on your cheese tray . . . for sandwich making, for 
toasted cheese delicacies . . . or in any of the countless nourishing 
cheese dishes that can be prepared so easily and economically, 





eRe 


The Kraftray, unique, correct for the smart 
service of cheeses in variety. Size 14 inches, 
Price $1.00 sent postpaid to any address in 
Canada. Use the coupon below, 


Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co., Limited, C-10 
147 St. Paul St. West, Montreal, P.Q. 


Send me the Kraftray. I enclose $1.00 (cheque 


or money order) to cover all costs. 
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ALL KRAFT PRODUCTS 
SOLD IN CANADA ARE | 
MADE IN CANADA BY 
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SOME PEOPLE have a lot to answer for. I am 
- thinking of those old-time novelists who un- 
justly maligned the poor prune and created 
the wrong impression regarding this good 
food. How many beautiful but unprotected 
heroines have dined on stew and prunes 
served up by unsympathetic landladies! But 
they invariably triumphed in the end, you remember, so 
this plain but wholesome fare evidently didn’t do them any 
harm 





- No wonder the prune has a “worried look,” what with 
trying to live down an undeserved reputation and fearing 
harsh treatment at the hands of careless cooks. All it asks 
is a chance in the world and the wrinkles disappear. 

When we compare this fruit with its “highbrow brothers,” 
we have to admit that it can hold its own with the best of 
them in flavor, in food value and in variety of uses. Three 
very good reasons for holding it in high esteem, and we may 
add another which every housekeeper appreciates—the 
fact that it is available at any season, at a reasonable cost. 

No food could have as many good qualities as the prune 
and remain for ever unloved and unsung. Someone will 
“discover” it, and very soon everyone will follow suit. 
That’s exactly what happened in this case; when we realized 
their nutritive value, we began to appreciate them and 
prunes came up in the world, even to the tables of the 
epicure. Then the growers—long may they live—began to 
cultivate more and better prunes, to prepare them by 
improved scientific methods so that they come to our mar- 
kets, in bulk or in package, with all the fine flavor and 
wholesome goodness of the tree-ripened, sun-drenched fruit. 

What do prunes contribute to a healthful diet? Minerals 
for one thing—iron, copper, calcium, phosphorus—and that 


alone entitles them to our respect. In addition they supply 
vitamins A B and G, natural fruit sugars and cellulose or 
bulk. And they are mildly laxative. 


ALL PRUNES are not alike, as all apples are not alike. 
There are different varieties and grades, so the housekeeper 
should know whereof she speaks when she orders this food 
from her grocer. California prunes are sweet, Oregons are 
tart and Australian prunes have their own distinctive 
flavor. All varieties are graded according to the number in 
a pound—18-24, 20-30, 30-40, 40-50, 50-60—and so on. 
Which is the best size to buy? The small ones are cheapest 
but there is more waste, and while the large, fat ones are 
meaty they cost considerably more. 

For most purposes the medium-sized are more economical 
in the long run, considering the actual return in flavor and 
food value for the money. Of course, if you are using them 
as a sweetmeat, the stony heart replaced by a softer filling, 
you may want the supersize and quality, and if you are 
chopping them to use as an ingredient in one of many 
dishes you may find the cheaper grade satisfactory. Buy 
according to your purpose and order by grade, then you are 
sure of getting just what you want. Softness is not so 
important, for the drier ones will plump up when you soak 
them. The only difference is the amount of water evaporated 
from the fruit, and that’s something you can put back in 
your own kitchen. 

Proper cooking is important and to do well by this fruit, 
wash them carefully, then cover with cold water and let 
them soak overnight or for several hours. Simmer them 
in the same water until plump and tender but not broken 
or mushy. Add a little extra sweetening, if desired, in the 
last five minutes or so of cooking. Some varieties require 
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Recipes 
Vou’ll Like] 


Fan 


Mike ond Nut 
Peood 


Spiced Dunes 
: Prune Spice Cake 
r Prune Oat Cookies 


Deune and 
Orange Die 


Black and White 


Cream 
Prune Conserve 
Prune Stuffing 
Prune and 


Tn Appreciation ot Prunes . . 
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by HELEN G. CAMPBELL 


no sugar and some are improved by a little. This, of course, 
depends on your taste. If the prunes are thin skinned and 
meaty they may be cooked without preliminary soaking; 
simply wash, cover with cold water and cook for an hour or 
until tender. To make the dish a little “different,” put 
slices of orange or lemon, a few cloves or a little stick ol 
cinnamon in the water with the prunes. Serve them hot or 
cold, with cream or without, and you have one of the sim- 
plest of good desserts. 


BUT THAT is only the beginning of the story. There is 
nothing better for the morning appetizer than a dish of 
luscious prunes unless it’s a glass of their well-chilled juice 
which, by the way, is equally good as a before-dinner 
cocktail. And think of the other forms in which they come 
to the table—as whips, sponges and soufflés, jellied, as a 
filling for a pie or sandwiches or cake, in all sorts of pud- 
dings, in ice cream and as an ingredient of muffins, cakes, 
cookies, fancy loaves, and the like. Prunes combine well 
with other flavors, sweet and savory. They are excellent 
with cheese in the salad course, and give both color and 
flavor to many raw vegetable or fruit combinations. Ham 
cooked with prunes is delicious, and so is sausage and many 
other meats. Fowl with prunes in the dressing is something 
extra special. It is not always necessary to pre-cook the 
fruit: for certain dishes just chop and add them. 

Prunes are themselves a natural confection. The tender, 
fat varieties may be eaten and enjoyed out of hand. Or 
you may pour boiling water {Continued on page 57} 


Cabbage Salad - 
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First, the thrill of the game... the exciting 

moments, the keen nippy air and sharpened 

appetite, and then... home and a generous 

helping of enticing, warming, satisfying 
Heinz Soup. 


@ Down from your Heinz Shelf comes a choice 
of Heinz many delicious varieties— broths, 
cream soups, special soups—each with the 
matchless flavour which Heinz chefs accom- 
plish by doing all of the soup-making in the 
Heinz kitchens. The long hours consumed in 
preparation and simmering are Heinz hours— 
not your precious time. You add nothing to 
any Heinz Soup, do no second cookings; 
simply heat in the tin, open, and pour. 


@ The vegetables in Heinz Soups are garden- 
fresh, mostly grown under Heinz supervision; 
the meats are prime, choice and flavourful. 
Heinz spices are special spices, selected by 
Heinz buyers in the Orient. The cream used 
in Heinz Soups is fresh and thick. Every soup 
is enticing with that quality which has made 
the name Heinz famous on good things to eat. 


@ Be sure to keep your Heinz Shelf well filled. 
You’ll find Heinz Soups in great variety at 
every good grocery and prices are low. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED AT LEAMINGTON, CANADA, 1909 
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EN ARE funny that way! Labor over 
some fussy dish, dress it up as fancy as 
you please, then set it with a flourish 
before your husband—and he’ll damn 


it with faint praise. If, indeed, he goes. 


beyond enquiring ““What’s this concoction?” But 
choose a prime roast of beef, cook it to perfection, 
bring it to the table unadorned if you like but 
richly browned on the outside, tenderly pink 
within; he’ll smack his lips and think you’re a 
great little woman 

Mind you, it isn’t that a man objects to a bit 
of garnish so long as it’s appropriate and doesn’t 
clutter up the whole platter. But from long 
observation not of one, but of many, I believe 
that the meat is the thing to most men in most 
dinners. Is it any wonder when each juicy slice 
is full of robust flavor and dietary merit? 

Not that it must always be a roast; there are 
other cuts and forms of service which call for 
unstinted praise—a juicy steak, a well seasoned 
stew, a savory meat loaf, beef steak and kidney 
pie, the round or the chuck or the brisket cooked 
in some suitable and appetizing way. They are 
all good, providing you start off with prime beef 
and follow the proper technique of preparing it. 

And indeed our appreciation of this food is 
based on other things besides palatability al- 
though that alone would make it popular. There 
is the ease of digestion, the variety of uses and the 
fact that it is available all through the year. Last 
but not least, there is its food value—proteins of 
excellent quality, fat, iron and other minerals, as 
well as vitamins in the heart, liver, kidneys and 
sweetbreads. Not a bad list, is it? So enjoy your 
meat with its vegetable accompaniment in the 
knowledge that it is a valuable food deserving a 
place in the well rounded diet. 

Palatability, to get back to that, is a matter 
of selecting good quality meat in the first place. 
Low grade is the poorest possible economy— 
never a bargain. There are signs by which you 
may judge. On the side of beef hanging in your 
butcher shop, look for a round purple stamp, the 
words “Canada Approved” within a circle. This 
tells you that the meat and the establishment 
where it has been dressed have been inspected 
and approved by the Dominion Government. If 
in addition there is a long, ribbonlike mark along 
the entire length of the carcass, you can be 
certain that the meat is of excellent quality— 
“choice” or “good.”” The color of the ribbon tells 
the story; red denotes ‘‘choice’’ beef, blue identi- 
fies ‘‘good” grade. A cut from a front or hind 
quarter marked in this way is sure to be of 
superior flavor, tenderness and juiciness when- 
ever or wherever you buy it. It has been graded 

by the Dominion Government and the blue or red 
ribbon is the hallmark of quality. Only beef 
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The Meat 


Of 


by 
HELEN G. CAMPBELL 


Director of the Chatelaine Institute 





WANG oe CLUS STEAK have no doubts on that score. 





























housekeepers, very lean beef is lacking in flavor and tender- 


will be pinkish red and porous. 

Good selection is the first thing, proper cooking the next. 
And to be a clever meat cook is one way to build up an 
enviable reputation for yourself—rightly, too, for isn’t the 
meat about the most important part of the meal? No 
appetizer however delicious will carry your enthusiasm 
through a mediocre main course, and no dessert will quite 
make up to it. Women might forgive you, but men never. 

Cook according to the cut: that’s the first rule. Fortun- 
ately for us, from the standpoint of palate and pocketbook 
the cheaper cuts are equally as nutritious and tasty as the 
more expensive ones. Price is {Continued on page 59} 


CHUCK ROAST 











ROUND SHOULDER ROAST 


a v 


BRISKET POINT 
$OUP MEAT 


BRISKET 






What more appetizing 
than a succulent hot 
roast of beef, surround- 
ed with vegetables? 





The Matter 


which has passed Federal Health inspection is eligible 
for branding, and only top quality beef is considered worthy 
to be placed in either of these two grades. The dyes used 
are harmless in accordance with pure food laws, so you need 


But perhaps blue ribbon or red ribbon beef is not available 
in your locality, then you must look for other sign posts of 
quality. Put it down as the first rule that good beef has a 
fair amount of fat, the lean portion interspersed with it and 
presenting a mottled or “‘marbled” appearance. The fat is 
white and firm—a sure indication that the animal has been 
well fed and finished and that the meat will be palatable 
and juicy. Contrary to a rather general opinion among 


ness—the very qualities which make a noble dinner. Color 
of the flesh is not a sure sign, but as a general rule good beef 
will be a rich red, smooth and fine grained while the bone 
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OFFER THANKS” 


A salad, if you like one, follows the main 
course. It should be light—just greens, or 
greens with fruit and a tasty dressing. A 
homemade relish and crisp celery take the 
place of salad in this menu which follows the 
original theme fairly closely. 

A light steamed pudding, full of fruit and 
served with a favorite pudding sauce is 
another suggestion for dessert, or if it is 
your custom to serve mince pie, try it with 
hard sauce for a change, this year. And if, 
as sometimes happens, we get a particularly 
warm spell in October, ice cream with a 
chocolate, butterscotch or fruit sauce would 
round out the meal in most acceptable 
fashion. Of course, the cheese and crackers 
are not essential but are usually welcomed. 
Fruits, nuts and mints as “finishers” have 
the advantage of adding decorative touches 
to the table. Piping hot, perfectly made 
coffee or, if you like, a glass of fresh apple 
cider and the Thanksgiving dinner is com- 
plete. 

A little careful planning and the prepara- 
tion of such a meal as this becomes a com- 
paratively simple matter. Arrange to have 
all the supplies in the house early Saturday 


morning, when preparations for Monday’s 
dinner will be begun. Prepare the bird for 
stuffing and make the dressing; then after 
the supper things are cleared away on the 
following day, stuff the bird, truss it and 
put it in a cool place. This saves considerable 
time when the dinner is a noonday one and 
besides the seasonings from the dressing 
have a chance to improve the flavor of the 
meat. Make the cranberry sauce on Satur- 
day and put in a cool place to await the 
dinner. Celery may be washed and cut and 
put in ice water in the refrigerator. Make 
the pastry Saturday, too, wrap it in waxed 
paper or put it in a covered dish and leave 
it in the refrigerator. Pumpkin pie is 
always better when it is perfectly fresh, so 
simply prepare the pumpkin and measure 
the dry ingredients so that all is in readiness 
for a quick mixing and baking on Monday 
morning. 

Before Saturday, linen, silver, glassware 
and other essentials for the table will have 
been made ready, so that on Monday 
morning everything is in fine shape for the 
final preparations. When the dinner is at 
noon, the turkey will have to be in the 
oven in good time—be- 
tween eight and nine. 
While the oven is heating 
combine the ingredients 
for the pie filling, and roll 
out the pastry—remem- 
ber to allow a few minutes 
for it to warm a little as it 
is very hard to roll when 
taken directly from the 
refrigerator. Put the tur- 
key in at a temperature of 
450 degrees Fahr. or so 
and after about twenty 
minutes put in the pie. eln 
ten minutes turn the heat 








ANDO WHEN WE'RE 

MARRIED, DARLING—- 

OUR LIFE WILL BE ONE 
LONG HONEYMOON 





YOU'RE SO TIRED, ALICE. 
'M SORRY YOU HAVE 
TO SCRUB CLOTHES 


THERE MUST BE A 
QUICKER, EASIER WAY 
TO 0O THE WASH. ILL 
ASK MABEL— SHE 
KNOWS EVERYTHING 





NEXT MONDAY EVENING 
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THEN THEY WERE MARRIED 


WELL, IF THIS 1S A HONEYMOON— 
'D RATHER BE SINGLE! I'VE BEEN 
SCRUBBING FOR HOURS AND MY 
BACK IS SIMPLY BROKEN 


OF COURSE THERE'S AN 
EASIER WAY. USE RINSO! 
IT SOAKS OUT THE DIRT 
AND SAVES SCRUBBING. 
SPARES YOUR HANDS, TOO 


OH, MABEL— 
"M SO GLAD. 
\F YOU KNEW 
HOW | 
DREADED 
WASHOAY 


Save work—hands—money 
” suds 


with these “‘no-se 


ow yourself from hard-work wash- 
days. Save your hands, your health 
—your disposition! Use Rinso. Its 
lively suds soak out dirt and leave little 
for you to do but rinse and hang out 
the whitest, brightest wash ever! 


Clothes washed this gentle way last 

2 or 3 times longer—you'll save lots 

_ of money! Cup for cup, Rinso gives 
twice as much suds as lightweight, 
puffed-up soaps— even in hardest water. 
Great in washers, too; the makers of 
23 famous Canadian washers recom- 
mend Rinso. Use it for dishes and all 
cleaning—it’s a wonderful work- 
saver. Get it at your grocer’s today. 


YOU'RE A MARVEL, ALICE! YOU COOKED, 
SWEPT, CLEANED AND DID A BIG 
WASH TODAY YET YOU LOOK AS 
FRESH AS A DAISY 


down to 350 degrees Fahr. 
until the pie finishes cook- 
ing, then the temperature 
may be raised a few de- 
grees—to about 375 de- 
grees Fahr. to finish 
cooking the turkey. Pre- 
pare the vegetables for 
cooking and get the fruit 
ready for the fruit cup. 
Set the table and arrange 
the relishes; you might 
even cook the potatoes 
and mash them, then they 
can be reheated and 
beaten up with butter just 
before serving. If you are 
serving them glazed, of 
course, you will cook them 
and lay the slices in the 
pan with the butter and 
sugar ready to pop in the 
oven twenty or thirty 
minutes before serving. 
So all but the last minute 
cooking and serving is 
done in good time, with- 


out fuss and flurry. 
It’s safe for your finest 


{Continued on next page} 
cottons and linens 


1 CAN THANK RINSO FOR 
THAT - IT GETS CLOTHES 40R 
5 SHADES WHITER WITHOUT 
SCRUBBING. IT MAKES DISH- 
WASHING EASY, TOO 


4 PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 





A festive yet dignified 

Thanksgiving dinner table. 

Courtesy Eaton's—College 
Street. 


—white or colours 





MILLIONS USE RINSO’IN TUB, WASHER AND DISHPAN 








eras RR a TENNANT 


Senses Respond 


lo his Tl — Aicher U0 Theol 





LUA 


EA stirs the senses. New inter- 

est is aroused, responsiveness 
increases, well-being is pleasantly 
stimulated. Life takes on new charm 
and color... 


And there is no unfavorable re- 
action. Tea lifts you up—and 
doesn’t let you down. 


To get all the benefits of tea, it is 
important that you select a blend 
that is rich in theol. This is the 
fragrant, flavor-bearing oil in tea. 
All teas contain it, but the amount 




































of theol varies in different blends 


Tender Leaf Tea contains more 
theol—more than any but the most 
costly blends, not ordinarily found 
in grocery stores. It is made up of 
the choice young leavesalone. These 
are picked at the peak of flavor and 
fragrance, during the favorable dry 
season. 

You'll find Tender Leaf Tea at 
your grocer’s, in two convenient 
sizes. Try this tea, richer in theol! 
Enjoy it every day. 


BLENDED AND PACKED IN CANADA BY STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED 
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“FOR THESE WE 


| 
Deicide ts nai te il tine a ill ait 


ROM pioneer days comes the echo of 
these words. In every corner of the 
continent we hear again the humble 
thanksgiving of the early settlers for 
“turkeys browned and golden, venison and 
purple grapes” and other evidences of a 
bountiful harvest. A genuine and whole- 
souled gratitude, a sincere thankfulness 
prompted our ancestors to set aside a day 
when family and friends would come to- 
gether to discuss the past and plan for the 
future. Appreciation of the prosperity and 
plenty which was theirs showed itself in a 
spirit of spontaneous hospitality, a generous 
and infectious gaiety—attributes which 
were and ever are essential to the success of 
a traditional Thanksgiving celebration. 
In modern observance of the day as in 





| truly thankful. 


early times, the highlight is the Thanks- 
giving dinner—a feast of good things pro- 
vided by a kindly nature. The difference is 
that today’s feast conforms to modern ideas 
of balanced meals. It contains greater 
variety of foods, thanks to canning, packing 
and refrigeration, and foods are obtained 
and prepared with a minimum of fuss and 
work since markets and modern equipment 
have reached their present 
stage of advancement. It 
has become an easier mat- 
ter to provide a Thanks- 
giving dinner for which 
everyone, including those 
who prepare it, will be 


The first step is to in- 

vite the guests, or count 
up the members of the 
family who will be home 
and allow for the friends 
they may bring along with 
them. Then make out a 
menu, a definite one, writ- 
ten down on paper, not 
just a few unrelated ideas. 
The choice of meat prac- 
tically rules the menu so 
the relative advantages 
of turkey, goose, chicken 
or other fowl, of a baked 
ham, a roast of beef or 
pork are considered, and 
when the selection is made 
the menu is built around 
it. 
Just as the original fes- 
tival featured fowl, to- 
day’s feast is very fre- 
quently built around a 
browned, juicy bird, 
roasted whole with a sav- 
ory stuffing and plenty of 
rich gravy. But the roasts 
suggested would be worthy 
of the finest tables and 
may be preferred by many 
Canadians, for the early 
date which we have set 
aside for our Thanksgiv- 
ing. To help the undeci- 
ded, we suggest a 1934 
menu built around the 
traditional bird and one 
which gives a roast the 
place of honor, and leave 
it to individual taste to 
decide which type shall 
grace your Thanksgiving 
table. 


Menu With Fowl 


Grape and Melon Cup 
Roast Turkey or Chicken 
with Bread Stuffing 
Glazed or Mashed Sweet Potatoes 
Brussels Sprouts 
Cranberry Sauce Spiced Peaches or Pears 
Celery Curls 
Pumpkin Pie 
Roquefort Cheese 
Coffee 


Crackers 


Additions, subtractions or substitutions 
are quite in order with this as with any 
suggested menu. The fruit cup might be 
omitted or might be made with different 
fruits. Some will prefer fruit juice to intro- 
duce the meal, others lean toward oysters or 
other fish with a tangy accompanying sauce. 
Many vote for soup, some for both cocktail 
and soup and some for neither one. But 
minds can be changed on the soup question 
at the last minute and there is no harm done; 
today’s soup is waiting on the pantry shelf, 
needing only the touch of the can opener 
and a few moments heating. 
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EVERY MAN 


HIS PRICE 





WELL WHERE 
DY THINK 
YOURE GOING? 

TO A FIRE? 


NUN-NUN 
NOSIR 
1-ER-UHK 









1WAS HURRYIN T'MWIFES BRIDGE- 
CLUB WITH THIS COCONUT CAKE 






GEE THATS 
MFAVORITE 
SAY-ER 









En? sure / 
Du0-DUD 
DELIGHTED 


LISTEN-2-2-Z 
NILL FORGET 
ABOUT THE 
TICKET FOR 
SPEEDIN'=— 4 
OK? £ 


TASTE HER 
COCONUT PIE 
THOUGH -M-M~ 
S HEAVENLY 


Coconut’s delicious, 
tropical flavour is 
man’s delight. Use 
Baker’s — 3 kinds, 
always fresh —in the 
package, the tin or by 


the pound. A3-34M 


eyV Gee 
COCONUT 








In Appreciation 


of Prunes 
(Continued from page 50) 








over them, let stand for two or three min- 
utes, then drain and serve. They may be 
stuffed with different fillings—whole nut 
meats, a wedge of orange or grapefruit, 
fondant or another candy mixture with or 
without such additions as cocoanut, ginger, 
chopped nuts or maraschino cherries. 
Whole prunes cooked with a little vinegar 
and spice are good accompaniments to the 
meat course. And for another more unusual 


service, there is prune conserve or jam or 


marmalade for your morning slice of toast. 

Yes, indeed, prunes properly prepared 
are in the de luxe class of food. They have 
achieved that distinction on their own merits 
not by mére expensiveness which is about 
all that can be claimed for some luxuries. 
They are a healthful, economical fruit with 
dozens of interesting uses in the menu and 
a fine flavor which makes them universally 


relished. Use them alone, to bolster up 


simple dishes or to add an extra touch to 
more elaborate ones. 


Prune and Nut Bread 


1 Tablespoonful of shortening 

1 Cupful of granulated sugar 

1 Egg 
14 Cupful of prune juice 

1 Cupful of sour milk 

1 Cupful of pastry flour 

4 Teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
14 Teaspoonful of baking soda 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 

2 Cupfuls of graham flour 

2 Cupfuls of cooked prunes, pitted 

and chopped 
1 Cupful of broken walnuts 


Cream the shortening, add the sugar and 
continue creaming until the two are well 
mixed. Add the beaten egg and beat well. 
Measure the sifted pastry flour, and sift 
again with the baking powder, soda and 
salt. Combine with the graham flour and 
add alternately with the mixed prune juice 
and sour milk to the first mixture. Add the 
prunes and walnuts, mix well and turn into 
a greased loaf pan. Bake in a moderate 
oven—325 degrees Fahr.—for about one 
hour. 

Spiced Prunes 


1 Pound of prunes 
3-inch stick of cinnamon 
1 Teaspoonful of whole cloves 
2 Thin slices of lemon 
16 Cupful of brown sugar 
14 Cupful of cider vinegar 


Wash the prunes thoroughly, cover with 
warm water and allow to soak overnight. 
Tie the cinnamon and cloves in a small cloth 
and add with the lemon slices to the prunes. 
Simmer in the water in which they were 
soaked until tender. Add the brown sugar 
and vinegar and continue cooking slowly 
until the syrup is thick. Serve cold. Or pack 
in sterilized jars and store in a cool place. 


Prune Spice Cake 


14 Cupful of shortening 
1 Cupful of granulated sugar 
2 Eggs 
14 Cupful of thick sour milk 
2 Cupfuls of pastry flour 
1 Teaspoonful of baking soda 
1 Teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
1 Teaspoonful of mixed ground 
spice (cloves, cinnamon, nut- 
meg, allspice) 
14 Teaspoonful of salt (less if 
butter is used) 
2 Cupfuls of cooked chopped prunes 


Cream the shortening thoroughly, add 
the sugar gradually and continue creaming 
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SHORTEN YOUR KITCHEN 
HOURS THIS EASY WAY! 


a 


TLL SAVE 


@This round 3-qt. “Pyrex” Casse 
cially handy. Small families it fo 
Larger families for scalloped ‘ fab! 


Serves 10. Costs only $2.25. 4 pt. to 2-at. | 
rs oe : ayes 4 


sizes, 60¢ to $1.75. 


Caw right before you, 
Ladies, is one of the most prac- 
tical members of the Pyrex clan... 
His Honor the Covered Casserole! 

He dotes on saving you work! Be- 
lieves dishwashing time should be 
cut by %—and will ee do it. 
For, with Pyrex Bran enware, 
it’s possible to bake, serve and put 
food away in the same dish! 

This Covered Casserole’s a dependable 
fellow. A prodigious worker—with a rec- 
ord of 51 perfectly cooked foods to his 
credit .. . as well as whole dinners baked 
in 20 or 30 minutes! 

He’s adaptable, too. Willing to keep 
food cold in the ice box, or to bake it 
piping hot in the oven. And he'll be wel- 
come at your dinner table, for he knows 
how to serve food that stays hot for 
second helpings. 

Like all Pyrex dishes, the Covered 
Casserole is canny about the oven. Ab- 
sorbs the heat so uniformly he bakes on 
an average of 50° lower temperature 
than you ordinarily use. A help to you 
in keeping fuel bills down. 













Stock up with heat-saving, time-saving 
Pyrex dishes! Casseroles—round, square 
or oval—60¢ to $2.50; Pie Plates, 60¢ to 
$1.00; Utility Dishes, 75¢ to $1.50; Cus- 
tard Cups as low as 10¢ each. 


PYREX Genre 
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ORAL 
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A SALAD 





It’s such a treat to go to the ty 
store and get a package of gelatine that 
brings you so much ess... SO 
much variety . .. and so much value for 
your money. A package of Knox 
os eo will make all four 
the delicious dishes photographed 
above. “Factory-flavored” gelatin 
brands make but one. When you use 
Knox Gelatine, which is plain, you 
always use nature’s own fruits and 
vegetables. And no one will deny that 
they not only taste better, but also con- 
tain vitamins and minerals essential for 
health, not present in “factory-flavored” 
brands. Try the recipe given below — 
and see if family doesn’t say it is a 
most delicious dish.And be sure to send 
for Mrs. Knox’s books which contain 
scores and scores more dishes the family 
will like. 


APPLE SPONGE PUDDING 
ae fal Koos Spark Gela 
1 ing Gelatine 
14, cup cold water V/, cup boiling water 
1,4 strained apple sauce 4 cup sugar 
jui 2 eggs 


Soak gelatine in cold water about 5 minutes. 
Mix together —' water, apple sauce, 
sugar, salt, lemon rind and beaten egg yolks, 
and cook over boiling water until mixture 
thickens slightly. (Less sugar will be needed 
if apple sauce has been sweetened.) Remove 
from fire. Add gelatine to hot mixture, stir 
until dissolved, and add lemon juice. Cool 
until it begins to thicken, fold in stiffly beaten 
egg whites and turn into mold that has been 
rinsed in cold water. Chill, and when firm, 
unmold. Garnish with cooked apple quarters 
=e, Cage STcnne = ad meats. 

e with whipped cream or whipped eva 
orated milk, or a custard sauce. A lit 
ginger or the small red cinnamon candies 
may be cooked with the apple pulp. 


KNOX. «. 


wal GELATINE 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSEESSSSEBSESBSKSSeeee 
KNOX GELATINE, Dept. C., 
140 Sc. Paul Street W., Honaeel. 
Please send me FREE Mrs. Knox's 
books. "Dessers Slade, Candies gad Frozes 
ishes”’, also a 
aid to saving food and Roney” oe 


fesccnnssesecccccsncscecesesscscaceuned 





For These 
We Offer Thanks 


(Continued from page 55) 





Menu With Roast Pork 
Tomato Bouillon 
Roast of Pork 
Holiday Apple Sauce 
Browned Potatoes Harvard Beets 
Buttered Onions 
Julienne Salad 
Frozen Cranberry Pudding 
Ice-box Wafers 
Nuts Coffee Mints 


This menu, like the first one is simply a 
basis on which to build, adding, subtracting 
or substituting to suit individual tastes. 
The prelude to roast pork should be light 
and stimulating to the appetite, so if you 
wish to substitute for the tomato bouillon 
suggested, select another clear soup, a tart 
fruit juice or fruit cup or a savory hors 
d’oeuvre. The meat may be the lordly 
crown roast, prepared for you by your 
butcher from the choicest ribs of pork or it 
may be a choice six or eight pound roast 
from the loin. If you like, make your 
favorite poultry stuffing and put it in the 
centre of the crown roast when the meat is 
partly cooked, or bake the stuffing in a 
separate shallow pan and baste with the 
drippings from the roast. The holiday apple 
sauce is just a fairly tart strained apple 
sauce to which washed raisins and grated 
lemon peel have been added, but the extra 
touches are delicious with pork. Potatoes 
of uniform, medium size are parboiled in 
salted water for fifteen minutes and drained. 
About fifteen minutes before serving time 
the meat is removed from the pan and put 
where it will keep hot and the potatoes are 
placed in the roasting pan, Raise the oven 


heat to 475 degrees Fahr. or so, and keep 
turning and basting the potatoes until 
uniformly browned. This may take a little 
time but the result is well worth it. If you 
feel that one vegetable in this menu is suffi- 
cient, choose either the beets or the onions 
the beets may be cooked early, sliced and 
simply reheated in the sauce: 


16 Cupful of sugar 
1 Tablespoonful of cornstarch 
4 Cupful of water 
14 Cupful of vinegar 
1 Tablespoonful of butter 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 

The Julienne salad is made by mixing two 
cupfuls of finely shredded crisp cabbage with 
one shredded green pepper and one cupful 
of cooked carrots cut in fine strips. This 
mixture is seasoned lightly with salt and 
served on crisp lettuce or cabbage leaves 
with a piquant dressing made by adding 
one-half teaspoonful of mustard, a few 
drops of Worcestershire sauce, one-half 
teaspoonful of onion juice and two drops of 
tabasco to three-quarters of a cupful of 
French dressing. 

Here’s the recipe for the dessert which 
you may replace with any kind of ice cream 
you like, served plain or with a favorite 
sauce, 

1 Quart of cranberries 
1 Cupful of water 
3 Cupfuls of sugar 
14 Cupful of orange juice 
14 Cupful of candied orange 
peel, chopped fine 
3 Egg whites 


Simmer the cranberries in the water until 


tender. Press through a sieve, add the 


sugar and return to the heat, stirring until | 


the sugar is dissolved. Allow to cool and add 
the orange juice and chopped peel, then 
fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites. Freeze 
in the tray of a mechanical refrigerator or 
place in a mold, cover tightly and pack in a 
mixture of four parts of chopped ice to one 
part of rock salt. Serve unmolded with a 


garnish of canned or freshly stewed sections 


of pear. 





CRISP WAFFLES 





ARE WAFFLES hard to make? Why bless 
your heart, they’re the easiest thing in the 
world. All you need is a good recipe and one 
of these new fool-proof irons and sufficient 
strength of mind not to peek when they’re 
cooking. We're giving you the first, the 
manufacturer can supply the second, and, 
I hope, you were brought up to resist 
temptation. 

Follow the directions which come with 
your waffle iron; whoever wrote them knew 
what he was talking about. Brush it, 
before using the first time, with melted, 
unsalted fat, then never again will this be 
necessary. Keep it free of crumbs, let it 
stand open till it cools after using and be 
sure to have it the proper temperature 
before pouring in your batter. Then you 
can count on crisp, delicious waffles when- 
ever you want them, which, I’m sure, will 
be often. 


Recipe 


2 Eggs 
1 Cupful of milk 
134 Cupfuls of pastry flour 
3 Teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
1 Tablespoonful of sugar 
Pinch of salt 
6 Tablespoonfuls of melted butter 


Beat the eggs until very light and add the 
milk. Mix and sift the dry ingredients and 
add to the first mixture, beating until free 
from lumps. Add the melted shortening, 
mix well and bake in a hot waffle iron, 
pouring the batter into the centre of the 
iron. These amounts will make four waffles. 
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Vv VY COOKING 
sf Made EASY 


You'll never know how easy cooking can be— 
how much better and faster—until you own the 
MIXMASTER. Only then will you know how 
quickly and how well this marvel does just about 
every cooking job that takes arm-work, time and 
care. It is so powerful, substantiai, EASY-TO- 
USE. It is the food-mixer with all the CORRECT 


MIXING SPEEDS. 


You will mix a feather-light cake, make the creamiest 
mashed potatoes, blend velvet smooth mayonnaise, beat 
up icings that fairiy melt in your mouth—they’re so even 
and fine and delicious — and ALL 








without a moment of wearisome, 
tiring hand-mixing, mashing, beating. 
There’s no end to its usefulness and 
to the work it will take off your hands 
every meal—every day. 


MIXES, WHIPS, 

MASHES, BEATS, 

CREAMS, _ STIRS, 

FOLDS, BLENDS. ; 

— Attachments available = © 
ana oe et cn steak, nell P. erfect 
Estes hia “urinks: "Pollan averware, Results 
See it at your Hardware, Electric or EVERY 
Flexible Shaft Co, 1d, 343 Carlaw LIME 


Ave., Toronto, 


MIXMASTER 


Trade Mark Registered. The Only Mixmaster 












After the rubber, 
Paris Paté sand- 
wiches are always 
trump! Their de- 
licious piquancy 
adds interest to 
the refreshment 
interlude. 


ARIS-PATE 


ee eS 





MEAT PATTY 





What so Hospitable 
as a Warmed Bed? 


Just as the hospitable hostess of 
days gone by warmed the guest- 
bed with a warming 

pan, so the thought- 

ful hostess of today 

makes sure of the 

comfort of her quests 

by placing a Viceroy 

water bottle be- 

tween the sheets. 

Viceroy water bot- 

tles are as superior 

in quality as they are 

distinctive in color 

and design. 


VICEROY 


WATER. 
BOTTLES 


MADE IN CANADA’ 
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In Truth—It’s 
“Cry Havoc” 


HAT a_ book! 

What an indict- 
ment of war and 
all that it stands for 
in horror, waste and 
human misery. “Cry 
Havoc” has set the 
whole world think- 
ing. It should be in 
every home and 
school. 


The author, Bever- 
ley Nichols, says of 
the League of Na- 
tions at Geneva:— 


“The hall is almost 
full now. How can 
men work in this at- 
mosphere? ...I am 
twenty years young- 
er than the average 
delegate, and I have 
eaten a light lunch, 
consisting mostly of 
salad and water, but 
already I am half 
asleep. What must 
be their condition, 
after the heavy meals which I have seen 
them devouring in their hotels? And I 
fall to thinking of all the acids that must 
be fermenting in those distinguished 
stomachs, of the starches warring against 
the proteins, of the distressed carbohy- 
drates and the inadequate pepsins. I think 
of old hearts wearily pumping the over- 
sugared blood through hardened arteries, 
the hearts that have also to fight against 
choking lungs. And suddenly I want to 
stop the conference, and bundle all the 
delegates, by force, into vans which would 
take them up on to the mountains, and keep 
them there on a diet of orange juice for a 
fortnight before they began to make more 
speeches. These are no wild speculations, 
unworthy of record. Man is what he eats 
and drinks and breathes. There is too 
much eating and drinking and too little 
breathing at Geneva. I doubt if Geneva 
errs in this respect any more than any 
other great political centre. Its record is 
probably rather better. But even the 
shortest sojourn at a disarmament confer- 
ence makes one feel that the world will 
never know peace until it is run by vege- 
tarians, and until its business is conducted 
in the open air.” 


“Man is what he eats and drinks and 
breathes,” says Beverley Nichols. Man is 
what he eats and thinks and does, say I. 
For years I have written books and articles, 
advertisements, lectured and talked on that 
very subject. In all these ways I am trying 
to present my philosophy of natural health 
through natural living habits, leading to a 
natural immunity from disease. The chief 
element in that philosophy is how properly 
to feed oneself, and that is largely how I 
came back from a yawning grave at 50 to be 
physically perfect—youthful, capable, lithe, 
agile and forward-looking at 76, still plan- 
ning years of intense activity and defying 
disease to attack me. 





From a photograph of 
Robt. G. Jackson, M.D., 


at 75. When 50 years 
of age Dr. Jackson 
was given but four 
months to live by the 
famous Sir Wm. Osler, 
but through natural 
living habits and the 
use of alkaline foods 
Dr. Jackson is today 
in his 77th year the 
embodiment of youth- 
ful vigor and endur- 
ance. 


It is only possible to learn my secrets by 
study of my books, but one secret I can 
give you here, viz.: one-third of my food 
intake is made up of Roman Meal, Roman 
Meal bread, Bekus-Puddy or Lishus and my 
only beverage is Kofy-Sub. These are the 
only alkali-forming beverage and cereal 
foods known and therefore the only grain 
foods that can build in the body “a normal 


alkali reserve, Nature’s first defense 
against fatigue, disease and premature 
death.” 


Send for list of alkali-forming foods and 
booklet “HOW TO KEEP WELL,” to Robt. 
G. Jackson, M.D., 516 Vine Avenue, To- 
ronto. This will be your first great step 
towards being always well. 














The Meat 
of the Matter 


(Continued from page 52) 
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merely a matter of supply and demand; no 
steer is all T-bone steaks or rib roasts; nor is 
all the flavor and dietary value concentrated 
in these portions. What about the round, 
the chuck, the plate and so on? Less tender 
—yes, but you can overcome that in the 
cooking, and they have much _ besides 
economy to recommend them in the menu. 
Low temperature and plenty of time are 
what they need to convert them into 
appetizing dishes. As a matter of fact, we 
are slowing up the cooking of all cuts now, 
for better results in every way. 


SLOW COOKING is only one of the modern 
wrinkles which help to tenderize the meat 
and develop full flavor. Even.in the matter 
of roasting there are a few little points which 
may be news to you. We were all taught to 
put the roast in a hot oven to sear it, then 
reduce the heat and finish cooking. Well— 
that’s one theory exploded, for searing does 
not keep in the juices nor prevent the roast 
from shrinking. There is nothing against it, 
but it is unnecessary to good results. You 
can give the meat an extra browning at first, 
or if it needs it just before it is done—which- 
ever you like. 

Another departure from the old method is 
the use of an uncovered roaster without any 
water added. If you keep in the steam you 
have a pot roast without the distinctive 
flavor developed by the dry heat of the 
oven; simply place the meat on a rack in an 
open pan—fat side up so it will baste itself 
and save you the trouble—have the temper- 
ature right and that’s all there is to it. Suit 
yourself as to when you salt it—before it 
begins to cook or when it is half done. What 
difference if it does draw out a little of the 
juices; you'll have them in the gravy and the 
flavor of both will be improved by the 
seasoning. 

But more about the cooking temperature 
and length of time as that is so important to 
the glory of the roast. If you want good 
flavor, the maximum of tenderness and very 
little shrinking, keep the oven heat about 
300 degrees Fahrenheit. This is easy with 
up-to-date equipment—thermometers and 
temperature regulators. ‘How long?’ de- 
pends not only on the size and the shape of 
the roast but upon the amount of fat and 
bone. So many minutes to the pound is at 
best only approximate, but if you use a 
roast meat thermometer you can tell exactly 
when it has reached the “turn” you desire 
—rare, medium or well done. This is an 
inexpensive device and a thoroughly accur- 
ate one. It will give you inside information 
and you won’t have to wait until you slice 
the meat to know what it is like in the centre. 
Make a hole in the roast with an ice-pick or 
wire skewer; insert the thermometer, leave it 
in during the cooking, then take out the 
roast when it has reached whatever stage 
you prefer. 

With high-grade beef and slower, con- 
trolled methods of cooking you can use cuts 
such as the round or rump for roasting with 
quite acceptable results. Beef with little fat 
should be “‘larded” by placing strips of fat 
on top or having your butcher insert pieces 
of fat through the meat. This will give it 
juiciness and flavor. 

The cheaper cuts deserve attention not 
only from the economy angle, but from that 
of fine flavor and many uses. Given the right 
method of preparation, they are as good as 
anything you could ask, as you will see if 
you try the following recipes. There are a 
few tricks worth knowing when you deal 
with these portions, for the object is to make 
them tender and as appetizing as possible. 

Pot roasting, braising and simmering are 
good methods, while, as you know, any 
number of tasty dishes can be made with 
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REGAL TABLE SALT 


Is 


ALL WEATHER 





EE 


PURE AND 


For every one of the 1095 meals of the year—Regal Table 
Salt will give you satisfaction. It is prepared with special 
care to ensure that it will be free flowing. Dainty, snow 
white and fine in grain, it is the favorite salt for tables of 
refinement. 

Regal Salt comes from one of the purest salt deposits in the 
world. Maintained uniformly pure under daily super- 
vision by C-l-L laboratories. Use it for all cooking and on 
your table, 


REGAL 
TABLE SALT 


(FREE RUNNING) 


A “Windsor Salt” 
Product 


Free running w cooking and 


for your tabk general uses 


ind cooking Terr am ai ame bral t rs 
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CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED, WINDSOR SALT SECTION, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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your rugs 
while you double their life ? 
Let OZITE Cushions 


give you twice 
the comfort... 
twice the wear 







I T’s one thing to protect your 
rugs—and another to enjoy them—and 
only with Ozite Rug Cushions can you 
do sorH. An Ozite Cushion makes 
each rug LAST TWICE AS LONG—and at 
the same time makes it feel twice as 
valuable with a glorious softness every- 
one admires, 


Millions of women have rejoiced over the 
economy and comfort of Ozite. Ask any 
friend who has used Ozite and you will 
hear the most enthusiastic recommendation 
possible! Be sure you get GENUINE Ozite. 
Only Genuine Ozite has these three exclu- 
sive features: (1) Permanent MoTHPROOF- 
nc; (2) ozonizinG that removes musty 
odor; (3) ADHESIVE CENTER construction. 
All the better stores recommend GENUINE 
Ozite, and sell it under our GUARANTEE 
OF SATISFACTION. Tested and Approved by 
Made in Canada and \"%4,,4-4, Institute 
Sold by Leading Rug . , 
and Department Stores 














fe wa ere ere eae See 


| Ozrre Provucts Co., Ltp., CH 104 

{ 131 Collin St., St. Johns, Quebec. 
Please send me a free sample of 

| Ozite Rug Cushion, and a copy of 

| your new booklet, “Useful Facts 
About the Care of Rugs and Car- 
pets.” 

f Name .......coccocccteeene-coccccccce eoeee 


i MBGGIEGD. oa 600c vende vende: chcneseue eeee 





until the mixture is well blended. Add the 
well-beaten eggs and beat thoroughly. 
Measure the sifted flour and sift again with 
the baking soda, cream of tartar, spice and 
salt. Combine the chopped prunes with the 
dry ingredients and add alternately with 
the sour milk to the first mixture. Beat 
well and turn into two greased layer cake 
tins. Bake in a moderate oven—375 degrees 
Fahr.—for twenty-five to thirty-five min- 
utes. When cool, put the layers together 
with white or chocolate icing and frost the 
sides and top with the same. 


Prune Oat Cookies 


1g Cupful of shortening 
114 Cupfuls of brown sugar 
2 Eggs 
1 Cupful of sour cream 
3 Cupfuls of pastry flour 
4 Teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
14 Teaspoonful of baking soda 
14 Teaspoonful of mace 
1 Cupful of ground rolled oats 
1! Cupfuls of cooked chopped prunes 


Cream the shortening, add the sugar 
gradually and continue creaming until the 
two are well mixed. Add the well-beaten 
eggs and the sour cream. Stir in the flour, 
baking powder, soda and mace which have 
been sifted together and mixed with the 
ground rolled oats. Lastly, add the chopped 
prunes and when thoroughly combined, 
drop by small spoonfuls on to a greased 
baking sheet. Bake for ten to twelve min- 
utes in a hot oven—425 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Prune and Orange Pie 


2 Cupfuls of cooked prunes 
1 Large orange 
14 Cupful of brown sugar 
\{ Teaspoonful of salt 
2 Tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
1 Cupful of prune juice 
2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
Baked pie shell 
2 Egg whites 
4 Tablespoonfuls of sugar 
Lemon extract 


Cut the prunes in halves and remove the 
pits. Peel the orange, removing all the white 
membrane and cut in small dice. Combine 
the prunes and orange. Mix the brown 
sugar, salt and cornstarch, add the prune 
juice gradually and cook, stirring constantly 
until the mixture is thick and smooth. Add 
the prune and orange mixture and the butter 
and continue cooking for about ten minutes, 
stirring occasionally. Turn into a baked 
pastry shell and cover with a meringue 
made by beating the egg whites until stiff, 
adding the sugar and flavoring with a little 
lemon extract. Brown in a slow oven—300 
degrees Fahr.—for about fifteen minutes. 


Steamed Whole Wheat Prune Pudding 


14 Cupful of sifted pastry flour 
1 Teaspoonful of baking soda 
14 Teaspoonful of cinnamon 
14 Teaspoonful of cloves 
14% Teaspoonful of .utmeg 
1 Cupful of whole wheat flour 


1 Egg 
14 Cupful of sour milk 
14 Cupful of molasses 
14 Cupful of melted shortening 
14 Cupful of chopped nuts 
1 Cupful of chopped cooked prunes 


Sift the pastry flour with the baking soda 
and spices and combine with the whole 
wheat flour. Beat the egg thoroughly, add 
the sour milk, the molasses and the melted 
shortening and combine with the dry ingredi- 
ents. When thoroughly combined, add the 
chopped nuts and prunes and turn into a 
greased pudding mold, filling not more than 
two-thirds full. Cover tightly and steam for 
two hours. Serve with pudding sauce as 
desired. Six servings. The following sauce 
is delicious with it. 


Foamy Sauce 


14 Cupful of butter 
Cupful of confectioner’s sugar 
1 Egg 
2 Tablespoonfuls of hot water 
1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 


Cream the butter, add the sugar gradu- 


ally and continue creaming until the mass is | 


light. Add the well-beaten egg and the hot 


water. Heat over hot water, beating con- 
stantly until it thickens. Add the vanilla 
and serve. 


Black and White Cream 


11% Cupfuls of prunes 
2 Bananas — 
1 Dozen marshmallows 
1 Cupful of whipping cream 
14 Teaspoonful of lemon extract 


Wash the prunes carefully, cover with 
boiling water and boil for ten minutes. 
Drain and chill. Remove the pits and cut 
into small pieces. Slice the bananas in 
fairly thin slices and cut the marshmallows 
into about eight pieces each. Whip the 
cream until stiff and fold in lightly the 
prunes, bananas, marshmallows and lemon 
extract. Serve piled in sherbet glasses with 
cherry garnish if desired. Six to eight 
servings. 


Prune Conserve 


4 Pounds of prunes 

4 Pounds of sugar 

4 Oranges 

1 Pound of Raisins 

1 Pound of chopped walnuts 


Soak the prunes in water to cover for 
five hours. Drain and remove the pits. Add 
the sugar, the juice of the four oranges and 
the rind of one and the raisins. Simmer 
gently until the mixture is thick, stirring to 
prevent scorching. Add the chopped wal- 
nuts and turn into hot sterilized glasses. 
Cover with melted paraffin and allow to 
cool. Label and store in a cool place. 


Prune Stuffing for Spare Ribs 


1 Cupful of cooked pitted prunes 
cut in pieces 
4 Medium-sized apples, peeled, 
cored and sliced 
1 Cupful of grated pineapple 
4 Teaspoonful of cinnamon 
About three to four pounds 
of spare ribs 
Salt and pepper 
Flour 


Combine the prunes, apples, pineapple 
and cinnamon and put between the spare 
ribs. Sprinkle the meat with salt and pepper 
and dredge with flour. Skewer er tie and 
place in a roasting pan with enough water 
to prevent the meat from sticking. Bake 
for about two hours. 


Prune and Cabbage Salad 


14 Head of firm cabbage 
2 Apples 
Chopped nuts 
Mayonnaise 
16 Large uncooked prunes 
Cream cheese 
Grated pineapple 


Shred the cabbage very finely, cut the 
apple in small dice and combine the two. 
Add the chopped nuts—one-quarter cupful, 
more or less as desired—and enough mayon- 
naise to moisten. Soak the prunes for one 
hour before using, then drain and dry them 
carefully. Remove the pits and stuff with 
the cream cheese which has been mixed with 
a little drained, grated pineapple. Arrange 
the salad in a bowl and garnish with the 
stuffed prunes or serve on individual salad 
plates, serving two prunes as a garnish on 
each plate. Eight servings. 
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Save ‘34 on Your Syrup Bill 
pour 2 Cups Boiling Water . 00c 
over 4CupsSugar....+-+ 1 
add 1 Teaspoon Mapleine . 03c 
stir «ee and youhave 








2 Pints Mapleine Syrup . . 14 





Enjoy Mapleine flavor— many ways! Create 
perfect syrup, transform desserts, dainties. 
12 recipes with bottle. 45c —at your grocer. 


CRESCENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. BC, 51 Wellington West, Toronto, Ontario 
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BABY'S OWN 


| SOAP _.... 
| “It'sBest/- ‘ou and Baby Too" 


AVM a US TATU 


A high-quality polish for the finest 
silver, copper, gold, brassware, etc. 


DURA-GLIT 


A single polish that 
cleans and shines all 
metals! Easy to use. 
Marvelous quick results, 
No fuss, No powder 
or liquid. 25¢ per tin. 
Lasts 3 to 4 months. 








mental stores. 

UNITED SALES CO. 

64 Wellington St. West 
Toronto, a 
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Safe, Soft, Easy to Clean! 


‘ Hurrying through the hall... a 
rug slips... a nasty fall. There is 
a dangerous rug hazard in any hall 
where a small rug lies loose on 
polished hardwood. Goodyear 
Cushion Rug is a smooth, sponge- 
like rubber undercushioning for 
rugs which positively prevents slip- 
ping. More than that, it makes any 
rug luxuriously soft, reduces wear, 
keeps the rug in place and free 
from wrinkles, and makes clean- 
ing easier. It pays for itself in 
added rug life alone. Goodyear 
Cushion Rug is very economically 
priced. Cut to fit under any size 

rug. At housefurnishing and 

department stores. 








SESSSSSSVSsSssVsessVseseseseseseaesessss’ 


) SEND THIS COUPON 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
of Canada Limited, R210 
New Toronto, Ontario 


Dear Sirs: Please send me leaflet, and free 
sample piece of Goodyear Cushion Rug. 


| 
Niaie, pcacnenceskacnsessneeors Peres | 


Address. ..++. eeeeeeeererereree eeeeeecere { 
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| browned. Add the boiling water, the A) ” 
S your a e tomatoes and barley, the onions cut in e . : 
| Quarters or eighths, the turnip cut in dice, 
| and the carrots cut in lengthwise strips. 


d 2 n e ? Season to taste with salt and pepper. Cover 
r Z 9 ei e and simmer until the meat is tender. One 











| half hour before serving add the diced 
potatoes and more boiling water if the stew 
appears too thick. Bits of left-over vege- 
| tables may be added with the potatoes if 
| desired, and other vegetables as celery, peas, 
beans, etc., may be used. This stew takes 
| from three to three and a half hours to cook 
and will serve from six to eight people. 
















Spicey Meat Loaf 


2 Pounds of round steak, ground 

34 Cupful of ground suet 

2 Small onions 

2 Cupfuls of soft bread crumbs 

2 Teaspoonfuls of salt 

3 to 4 Tablespoonfuls of Worcestershire 

sauce 

2 Eggs 

4 Tablespoonfuls of grated horse- 
radish 

1 Teaspoonful of dry mustard 

4 Tablespoonfuls of minced green 






























pepper 
¥¢ to 34 Cupful of tomato catsup 


Combine all the above ingredients with 
the exception of the catsup and pack into a 
greased loaf pan. Cover the top of the loaf 
with tomato catsup and bake for about 
forty-five minutes in a fairly hot oven— 
400 degrees Fahr. Serve hot or cold. Use 
uncooked or left-over cooked meat. Makes 
approximately eight servings. 

















MAGIC CARAMEL pe as 
Place one or more unopened ane . et hea i 
Sweetened Condensed in a se ae 
water and keep at boiling point sn a ae 
being careful to keep can well covere ie 
Chill thoroughly. Open can «+ sa ‘ai 
delicious caramel mixture! Blend wi A 
water, coffee or fruit juice and eo as 

It's miraculous! Eagle Brand, bn is srown calor, 8 
mel taste! A grand pudding! Try 
1 (See booklet.) 





















Beefsteak and Kidney Pie 







2 Pounds of round or chuck steak 




























<n PMAGICH| 8 erie en crront-cust” 

2 Teaspoonfuls of salt oe eas FREE 1° nes recipe above! Prove to yournsts 

14 Teaspoonful of pepper MALIN mags Cut out thet ee orks. me, SS 

2 Tablespoonfuls of chopped nT: C chat it Ssilcarn a whole new kind of Cool ay 
parsley The Borden Co. Limited iter ‘Amazing Short-Cuts. 

2 Tablespoonfuls of vinegar a Please send me 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Worcestershire RR Nari eee 
sauce 

11% Tablespoonfuls of oil or melted 

fat 






1 Medium onion 
2 Tablespoonfuls of dripping 
3 to 4 Cupfuls of water or stock 
(meat or vegetable) 
3 to 4 Tablespoonfuls of flour 


centoatoe =§=DRINK IT FOR ITS FLAVOUR 


water, scalding and removing the skin. 
Split and remove the veins, cords and fat 
and soak for thirty minutes in cold water. 
Drain and cut into small cubes. Combine 
soi mercies sc || FOR ITS RICH BEEF STRENGTH 
oil, add the cubed kidneys, stir well and 

allow to stand for half an hour. In the mean- 
time, cut the beefsteak into three-quarter- 
inch cubes, chop the onion and add both to 
the melted dripping. Heat until the onion is 


So riediesntiicdete | MLO MMMM) AK 
which they were standing, brown slightly, 
add the water or stock, cover and simmer 
until the meat is tender (about one and a 


half to two hours). Add more liquid during 


the cooking if necessary. Put the meat intoa 
casserole or meat pie dish, thicken the A C lip OF HOT 
liquid in the pan with the flour which has 


been mixed to a smooth paste with a little 
cold water, and pour it over the meat in the 
casserole. Cover with pastry or biscuit 
dough and place in a hot oven until the 
crust is baked and nicely browned, This 
amount makes eight servings. 
px 34-35M 
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Test 
Silvo 
eer 


Send the coupon for a test size 
tin of Si.vo the world famous 


Silver Polish 
FREE 


with the compliments of 
the manufacturers. 


Every housewife reading 
this magazine is invitea to 
: mail the coupon a~d make 
: the Sivo test for herself. 
® 


Please send me free tes tin 
of SILVO. 
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OB THAT EVERY 
WOMAN HATES 
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NTE AA SECT BLEEDS RE LAL IRD NELLEL PERI REI SBN 





een i ere 


—now made easy! 
Gila petaand pesstiontens sande 
a pans 
i as washing china. In less time, 
; with Jess work, you can keep kitchen” 


A ea a 0 alone i TI 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE — Write S.0.S. 
ee Co. of Canada, Ltd., 110 Mail 
ldg., Toronto, Ont. 
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MAGIC SCOURING PADS 









a (one to one and a half tablespoonfuls of 


minced beef. Preliminary tendering makes a 
tougher cut—round steak, for instance— 
suitable for pan broiling and other quicker 
cooking. Do it in one of these ways: Score 
the surface with a sharp knife, pound it with 
a hammerlike utensil made for this purpose, 
or marinate it with lemon juice or vinegar 
and oil in the proportion of one part of 
vinegar or juice to three parts of olive, corn 
or other vegetable oil. Brush this over the 
meat and let it stand for three hours in a 
covered earthenware dish, adding salt, 
pepper and a dash of mustard or Worcester 
sauce if you like. Some housekeepers use 
tomato juice instead and it has the same 
effect. It is the acid that does the trick of 
making it tender—the oil helps to enrich 
the meat and improves the flavor. 

Marinating also helps to preserve the 
meat and if it is not to be cooked until the 
following day, it is a good idea to do this. 
Reverse the proportion of oil or acid in 
this case. 

All meat, when delivered to your kitchen, 
should be taken at once out of the paper 
wrapper. Don’t wash it, but wipe it with a 
cloth dampened with vinegar and store it in 
your refrigerator until cooking time. It is 
good food and deserves the best of care till it 
reaches your table. Then you know what to 
do with it! 

Charts showing the different cuts and a 
booklet “Beef: How to Choose and Cook 
It,” which tells interesting things regarding 
the selection and preparation of this food 
product, will be sent to you free if you write 
to the Live Stock Branch, Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa. It is worth having and 
the information will be useful to you. 

Roast—Prime ribs: (first five or six ribs on 
fore quarter). Select roast with fairly thick 
rim of fat and fat streakings throughout. 
Have boned and rolled. 

To Cook—Wipe the meat, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper and dredge with flour, 
rubbing the flour in lightly. Place fat side up 
on a rack in a flat pan—the broiler pan will 
serve the purpose—and put into a hot 
oven, 500 degrees Fahr. Cook for fifteen 
minutes at this temperature to sear the 
surface, then reduce the temperature to 350 
degrees Fahr., and continue cooking until 
done. The time required is approximately 
fifteen to eighteen minutes to the pound for 
rare roast beef, eighteen to twenty-two 
minutes to the pound for medium, and 
twenty-two to twenty-eight minutes to the 
pound for a well-done roast. Or searing may 
be omitted and the roast cookedataconstant 
temperature of 300 to 325 degrees Fahr. If 
using a meat thermometer, make a hole in 
the roast with a skewer or other sharp 
instrument, insert the meat thermometer 
until the bulb is in the centre of the roast 
and cook until the thermometer indicates 
“rare” (140 degrees Fahr.), “medium” 
(160 degrees Fahr.), or “well done” (180 
degrees Fahr.), whichever is desired. Then 
remove the roast from the oven. 

When the roast has a nice layer of fat on 
the top, it will baste itself during the cooking. 

To make gravy, pour off all but three 
tablespoonfuls of fat from the pan. Add 
four tablespoonfuls of flour (more or less 
depending on the thickness of gravy 
desired), and stir over the heat until smooth 
and browned. Gradually add one and a half 
cupfuls of boiling water or meat stock, 
stirring constantly and cook until thick and 
smooth. Season to taste with salt and 

, Strain and serve. 

Pot Roast— (Chuck, shoulder, rump). Wipe 
the meat with a damp cloth. Melt a little 
fat in a deep kettle and sear the meat on all 
sides. Sprinkle with salt and pepper, add 
about one cupful of boiling water and cover 
tightly. Simmer gently, adding more liquid 
as necessary until the meat is tender. 
Thirty-five to forty-five minutes to the 
pound is approximately the time required. 
Very tough cuts would require about one 
hour to the pound. 

During the last hour of cooking, vege- 
tables may be added—potatoes, carrots, 
turnips, onions, celery, etc. 

To Serve—Lift the roast on to a large hot 
platter and arrange the vegetables around it. 
For each cupful of liquid in the kettle allow 


flour mixed to a smooth paste with a little 
cold water. Add gradually to the hot 
liquid, stirring constantly, and cook until 
thick and smooth. Season to taste and 


serve. 
Beef a la Mode (Braised) 


3 or 4 Pounds of round beef or other 
tough cut 
About 14 pound of fat salt 
pork, cut in small strips 
Salt and pepper 
14 Cupful of diced celery 
14 Cupful of chopped onion 
14 Cupful of diced carrot 
1 Bay leaf 
A few sprigs of parsley 
2 Cupfuls of boiling water or 
canned tomatoes 


Wipe the meat with a damp cloth and cut 
gashes about half an inch deep all over the 
meat. Insert the strips of salt pork in the 
gashes and brown the meat on all sides in a 
little hot fat. Sprinkle with salt and pepper. 
Add the prepared vegetables, the bay leaf 
and parsley and the liquid. Cover tightly 
and cook in a moderate oven—325 degrees 
Fahr.—until tender, three to four hours, or 
simmer on top of the stove until tender. If 
desired, the liquid may be strained and 
thickened as described in directions for pot 
roasting, or it may be served with the meat 
unthickened. 


Stuffed Flank Steak 


About 11% pounds of flank steak 
1 Small onion 
14 Green pepper 
2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
About 114 cupfuls of stale bread 
crumbs 
1 Egg 
Water 
Salt, pepper, celery salt 


Wipe the meat with a damp cloth. Mince 
the onion and the green pepper and cook in 
the butter until tender and lightly browned. 
Combine with the bread crumbs, add the 
slightly beaten egg and enough water to 
moisten. Season to taste with salt, pepper 
and celery salt, or poultry dressing if desired 
and spread on the steak. Roll it up and tie 
securely in shape. Brown on all sides in a 
little hot fat, add a small amount of hot 
water, cover and cook in a moderate oven 
—350 to 375 degrees Fahr.—for one and a 
half to two hours or until the meat is tender. 


Broiled Steak 


Select steak at least one inch thick, trim | 
off superfluous fat and wipe the meat with a 
damp cloth. Place on the broiler which has 
been heated and rubbed with fat. Sear on 
both sides, reduce the heat and continue 
cooking, turning every two minutes, being 
careful not to prick the meat and allow the 
juices to escape. The time required varies 
with the degree of ‘“‘doneness’’ desired, with 
the thickness of the steak and the amount of 
heat used. In general a one-inch steak, rare, 
requires from five to eight minutes; medium, 
from seven to nine minutes; and well done, 
from eight to twelve minutes. Sprinkle with 
salt and pepper. Remove to a hot plate or 
platter and spread with butter. 

The same procedure is followed in pan 
broiling, first heating the pan and rubbing 
lightly with a piece of fat held on the end 
of a fork. 


Old-Fashioned Beef Stew 


1% to 2 Pounds of stewing beef 
1 Quart of boiling water 
3 to 4 Cupfuls of stewed or canned 
tomatoes 
1 Tablespoonful of pearl barley 
6 or 7 Small onions 
1 Small yellow turnip 
3 or 4 Carrots 
3 or 4 Potatoes 


Cut the beef into one-inch cubes, dredge 
with flour which has been mixed with salt 
and pepper and brown in a little hot fat in a 
pan, stirring until all sides are nicely 
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ss HEN the Piersons wrote they 
would stop off on their way east 
to visit us I was terribly upset. 
Of course I wanted to see Grace and her 
new husband, but I couldn’t bear the 
thought of having them sleep in my poor 
little guest room with its shabby furni- 
ture. Yet I knew it was out of the ques- 
tion to buy a new bedroom suite this 
year, with Tom’s business as it is. 


“Then some- 
one saved my 
life by telling 
me about the 
new Andrew 
Malcolm  Col- 
onial bedroom 
furniture that 
is made and 
sold like open 
stock china. I ; 
hurried down to my furniture store 
and found that the pieces were simply 
surprise I learned that 
could purchase one of 
those quaint poster beds 
for very little money, usin 
my present spring an 
mattress. I bought it then 
and there, and a lovely 
dressing table too, for an 
unbelievably small amount. 
je husband was as much 
astonished as I to see how 
these two pieces of furni- 
ture practically trans- 
formed the guest room. With two old- 
fashioned rag rugs and some new cur- 
tains it made a bedroom I was proud to 
show my guests, and Grace was delighted 
with it. 

“Since then, as I could afford it, I have added 
a Malcolm dresser and chest, until now my 
beautiful Colonial room is complete. I tell all 
my friends how thrilling and inexpensive it is 
to work magic on a bedroom the Malcolm way.” 


Andrew Malcolm 
Canadian 
Colonials 


See these charming poster 
beds, stately high boys, 
graceful dressers, deep- 
drawered chests and other 
Malcolm historic furniture 
in the stores. Your choice of 
old mahogany, honey-toned 
maple or rich walnut 
browns. Plan to beautify 
your home this fall by start- 
ing a Malcolm Colonial bed- 
room. This furniture is ex- 
cellently made by a 70 year 
old Canadian manufacturer, 
renowned for reliable goods. 
Look for the circle trade- 
mark on all genuine Andrew Malcolm furniture. 
Send for interesting folder describing the 
product. 


ANDREW MALCOLM FURNITURE CoO. 
KINCARDINE, ONT. 


Factories, Kincardine and Listowel 
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Your ‘Teen-Age 
Daughter 


(Continued from page 19) 

















sports, and school parties at an age when 
others go with a sophisticated crowd. Some 
have a level head and a core of hard common 
sense, while others are so affectionate and 
eager to please that they can be taken in 
by any smooth-tongued pleader. 

The biggest responsibility on parents, 
then, was to know their own daughters. 
This, too, was an accomplishment of slow 
growth. Parents who had let things drift 
could not just say one day “Let’s see! 
Jane is seventeen now. I wonder what kind 
of principles her friends have; «whether 
there is any drinking at those parties she 
goes to; whether she goes in for ‘necking.’ ”’ 
Their only hope of learning the answers is 
to have been so close to Jane since babyhood 
that they have kept pace with every stage 
of her: development. 

Everyone agreed that it would be rather 
horrible to sit down in cold blood and tell a 
nice young girl of the various forms in which 
“improper proposals” might be made to 
her, and how she should deal with each. 
The more personal such discussions were, 
the more horrible they would be. But from 
time to time, in the form of an impersonal 
remark about some girl they knew, some 
book or movie in which a form of illicit love 
was glorified, a mother could put forward 
sound, orthodox opinions in the hope that 
they would make some impression on her 
daughter. It was also felt that while Dr. 
Esther Harding’s book, Way uf all Women 
would be heavy going for teen-age girls, 
the chapter entitled “Off the Beaten 
Track” would be of great value to them. It 


Meade With qd 


is so tolerant and understanding that no girl 
could call it prudish, yet it makes clear the 
spiritual dangers and personality changes 
involved in irregularities. 


THE COMMONEST form of temptation 
is that offered by the mere sensation seeker, 
who does not pretend to love the girl. His 
argument is “You know you want it as 
much as I do. All the rest of the crowd do 
it. Why shouldn’t we?” 

Mothers should stress the point that 
indiscretion doesn’t pay rather than that 
it is wrong. They should also make it clear 
that no contraceptive device is one hundred 
per cent effective, and explain the horrors 
of venereal disease. Fear of hell fire has 
always been a more powerful influence for 
good than hope of heaven. 

But the more insidious advances are those 
made by men who pretend to love a girl. 
These are met very frequently by girls in 
their late ’teens, whose boy friends see no 
prospect of marriage. They may mention 
marriage as a remote possibility, deferred 
because of financial conditions; they may 
not even go so far. Their big argument is 
that love is in itself a sacrament; it is love 
which makes everything right, not words 
mumbled by a minister, people who love are 
already married in the sight of God, and so 
on. The answer to that, for ’teen-age con- 
sumption, is that if a man really loves a 
girl he will not ask her to take the risks of an 
irregular affair. And she should know that, 
no matter how sincere he may seem to be, 
surrender on her part is poor policy. Cen- 
turies of prejudice make him resent in her 
the very weakness which he inspired. He is 
apt to distrust her, and refuse to marry her 
even when opportunity arises. 

Maybe it doesn’t matter much what the 
’teen-age girl is told. Maybe by the time 
she reaches her ‘teens her character is 
formed beyond recall. But parents like to 
think they can help her with the new prob- 
lems which maturity brings. At least they 
will sleep more soundly at nights if they feel 
they have done what they could. 


Cheese Pox 


by Marie Le Cerf 





Pockets are for shoes, centre is for hats 


AN ORDINARY cheese box—the kind in 
which your grocer receives his big round 
cheeses from the manufacturer—contains 
all, sorts of interesting possibilities quite 
foreign to its original purpose. For instance, 
it may make the bedroom box shown here, 
or a bassinet, or a fireside stool, sewing bas- 
ket, dressing table, even a modern looking 
“tea tub.” An article of many parts, the 
cheese box, and one which lends itself to 
experimentation! No doubt, your grocer 
can be coaxed to part with a box, or you can 
send away to the nearest cheese factory for 
one—it will cost you scarcely more than a 
“song.” 

The size cheese box best suited to your 
purpose is one about seventeen inches in 
diameter and fourteen inches deep. For 


_ use in the bedroom, a lining of strong factory 


cotton should be added, secured around the 
top by tiniest tacks. Show pockets are then 
stitched in place around the upright strip 
before attaching this to the bottom circle, 
and plenty of room will be left in the centre 
for hats. As a living room stool, various size 
pockets may be added for different purposes, 
and the centre used for mending, knitting or 
other work in hand. Four sliders should be 
added, so that the box will not scratch the 
hardwood or stick to the rug. Two coats of 
paint and one of lacquer, sandpapering 
between each coat, make a very nice finish. 

The most spectacular réle of the cheese 
box is a “‘tea tub.” Four strips of wood for 
legs, four casters or sliders, two brass handles 
and a few nails or screws are all that are 
added. The legs are put on flush with the 
top, which is really the bottom of the box, 
secured by two slender nails driven in from 


the inside about half an inch from the top! (fot 
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Household tools seldom wear out. They rust 
out! 3-in-One Oil prevents rust; lubricates 
better, too. Get a can or bottle and try it! 
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If there is no dealer as yet in your 
neighborhood, we would be glad to 
have you give us the name and ad- 
dress of your favorite store, and in 
the meantime you may order Chate- 
laine Patterns direct from the 


CHATELAINE PATTERN SERVICE 
481 University Ave., Toronto 


od 


“But I’ve learned 
an economical 
wax method of 
housekeeping” 


“With a big 12-room 
house and only one 
maid, I was terribly 
tied down until I 
learned an easier way 
to keep house. My 
work has been cut 
almost in half since I 
discovered the John- 
son Wax Method of 


Asovs: “Johnson's Wax 
cleans as it polishes! It 
wards off scratches and 
stains and gives a satin-like 


caring for floors and Bestesn's: tic to kagome 
furniture and wood- ine surface. 


Ricut: “Johnson's Wax 
work. I neverhaveto tient: “Johnson ike 
apologize now for the _ fection over _ ta Soar ous: 
looks of my house crack against dirt and wear. 


You can_rent a Johnson 
Electric Polisher at small 
cost from a nearby dealer, 


when callers come. 


My-floors never seem and polish all. your floors in 
to need scrubbing,  * fw, minutes’ time withy 
My woodwork stays 


white and clean. My furniture doesn't 
show smudges and finger marks. The ex- 
planation is simple. Almost everything in 
the house is protected from dirt and wear 
with a glowing shield of genuine Johnson's 
Wax, the wax that gives such a 
long-lasting polish,” 


Floors and furniture 






Chatelaine Patterns 


IN CANADA — 
From New York and Paris Styles 


S.C. Johnson & Son, Ltd., Dept. Cro, Brantford, Ont. 
































Enclosed is 10c. Please send me generous trial can of 
Johnson’s Wax and very interesting booklet. 


Name. 
Address 
City. 
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Province. 
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There seems to be a 
revival of “old fashioned” 
standards nowadays. Elegance 
is again the order of the day 
and with it a return to letter 
writing. After all, a hand- 
written note carries more 
meaning than any other form 
of message and it is distinctly 
smart to have one’s personal- 
ity designated by the letter- 
paper that is used. 

Cameo Stationery is made in 
four delightful finishes and 
in the correct sizes for all 
social occasions. Your Sta- 
tioner has it and the price is 
very moderate. 


- 


of Canada, Limited 


CAMEO Stationery 
; Made in four finishes 
VELLUM 
LINEN 
RIPPLE 
DECKLE 















Fashion Problems of 


Pioneer Chatelaines 
(Continued from page 20) 





Grundy via Paris: ‘The Talma cloak, which 
was introduced last season and adopted with 
favor, is now decidedly acknowledged to 
have become too common. 

“Shawl mantelets are in vogue, and within- 
doors many ladies wear elegant little jackets, 
very much of the same form as the pelisses 
wom by Turkish ladies. These jackets are 
thrown over a visiting dress whether for 
dinner or evening, and they are worn until 
the room is rendered warm by the number 
of visitors.” 

Hostesses in those days must have wel- 
comed the jacket as a real fuel-saver. 

The basquine has been mentioned. Listen 
to Paris on that topic: 

“The most graceful style ever adopted by 
woman, for dressing her charms corporate, 
is that of the basque and skirt. Deny it as 
ancient maiden ladies may, there is a 
point, defined every day by affectionate 
husbands, loving brothers and accepted 
lovers, with an encircling arm, which forms 
a natural division of the dress of woman 
No angle should ever deform a waist—no 
point behind, or point before. Besides, it 
gives an opportunity for any required con- 
trast or harmony in the skirt, stopping 
stripes at the point they ought to stop, and 
breaking up, economizing, distributing and 
individualizing charms that were else con- 
tained within the folds of a uniform—a 
broad, long, monotonous waist, of silk, 
merino, muslin or calico.” 

Did fond mammas bring little Freddie to 
church looking like this? “The prettiest 
boys’ dresses, between two and seven years 
of age, include the favorite paleict. Several 
elegant ones of velvet are trimmed with 
narrow bands of fur. They descend to the 
knees, have wide sleeves with revers at the 
ends, and the front, from the waist to the 
throat, is ornamented by three brande- 
bourgs in passementerie. 

“  . . awhite, grey or black beaver hat, 
broad brimmed, with long curling feather, 
twisted round one side, drooping. The hat 
is fastened by a string of black velvet, which 
passes under the chin; a small gilt or steel 
buckle is placed on one side. . . The 
trousers, of velvet usually, descend to the 
top of the gaiters, which are often of grey 
buttoned on one side. A row of silk braid on 
the seams. . . For very young children, 
trousers of batiste are usually preferred to 
those of a heavier material. . . We have 
seen some paletots of dark-blue velvet made 
with a cape trimmed with fringe; cloaks of 
~ Talma form are suitable for very young 

ys. 

“In the costume of little girls all the ele- 
gances of female costume are presented in 
miniature.”” Out of a riotous wealth of color 
in plush, flowers, vélvet, miniver and meaner 
stuffs like alpaco, merina and poplin, a 
single accessory may be mentioned to com- 
plete the picture—‘“‘green cachmere boots.” 

I have a letter of my grandmother’s 
written in Montreal at this time. Her small 
niece is to visit her, coming in from the 
country. “Mary Ann, you must furnish 
Eunice as well as you can with clothing, 
since Mamma is ill. I mean, with pinafores, 
etc., for I wish to have her very neat. I 
would like her to have her Ma’s old change- 
able silk frock altered for her—or bring it, 
and I will do it for a church dress—for the 
little tiny girls dress in silk here. 

“I will do well with your bonnets,” she 
goes on, in kind sisterly fashion, “‘but must 
have directions. Do send my straw bonnet 
and bootees and summer dresses; and the 
glass plates Aunt gave me I shall need here.” 
Later, she beseeches her sister to send “‘my 
red flannel drawers.” 

A Parisian modiste had invented at this 
time an ingenious contrivance which obvi- 


ated the inconvenience of wearing bonnets 
at déjeuners by converting them into caps. 
As soon as the bonnet was removed there 
remained on the head “a coiffure of the 
most tasteful description. Our Canadian 
friends will most likely have the full bene- 
fit of this novelty next summer.”. . . 
One can imagine Mrs. Reade and Mrs. 
Rubidge and Mrs. Stewart a little taken 
aback by this, but quite willing to try it. 
Some sleight-of-hand would seem to have 
been a requisite. 

We must not forget the handsome stuffs, 
“the fresh-looking quadrille taffeta, the 
plaid poplins, the shade silks, or those 
with broad stripes.”” Mrs. Grundy laid it 
down as an absolute law that “barege 
dresses must be lined with silk. Ladies who 
like uniformity and have not the courage to 
set at nought thecriticismof their neighbors, 
line their dresses with silk of the same color. 
Those who indulge in caprice and fancy, 
choose contrasting colors.” 

The reign of flounces was just about over, 
the Empress Eugenie having been the first 
to dispense with them. Of course, Mrs. 
Grundy was nothing if not diplomatic, but 
she did regret the flounces. The new fashion 
verged on the hazarde, she feared. ‘The 
tremendous and vulgarly exaggerated under- 
petticoats of crinoline which are causing the 
figures of our fair Parisians to swell out to 
dimensions bordering on caricature.” 

Mrs. Grundy’s comments on mourning are 
severe. She will admit “some white about 
the face,” but ‘we think all ornaments 
should be cancelled. All efforts to relieve the 
chaste solemnity of mourning with gimps, 
bugles and braids but serve personal vanity.” 

She indulges in lighter vein when she 
touches upon “one of those bathing dresses 
so necessary to a seaside excursion, if the 
invigorating sea-bath is enjoyed as it should 
be.” Regarding a pattern, “‘cut short in the 
bloomer fashion, of common Scotch plaid, 
green and red, in alternate checks.” She 
cannot be too frivolous about it, for “a 
bathing-dress is only intended for conveni- 
ence and the least idea of making it elegant 
is quite preposterous.” 

Yet she admits that “though very con- 
venient when half-veiled in snowy surf, this 
dress ought to astonish the sharks them- 
selves on dry land.” 

Hiding, then, her grim smile, she becomes 
the fashion editor who reports the whims of 
the world in plodding rather than enthusi- 
astic manner: 

“The dress is made with a loose skirt set 
to an old-fashioned tight yoke, with plaid 
belt; cut short, leaving the feet and ankles 
free. Long bishop sleeves, fastened around 
the wrists with a band, protect the arm. 
The pantalettes are made loose, narrow 
bands fastening round the ankles.” 


LOOK THEN at her audience, who have 
slipped out from an old photograph album. 

“A cheerful, bustling little matron in a 
dark brown merino dress and neatly quilled 
little cap;”’ so Mrs. Traill in Forest Gleanings 
which she contributed to the Anglo-Ameri- 
can, describes a Canadian housewife of 1854. 
There’s discussion over calling on some Eng- 
lish ladies newly arrived, the young daugh- 
ter frankly declaring she wanted “to have a 
peep at the English fashions.” 

“For my part, I dislike being bored about 
the English fashions,”’ said the fair Cana- 
dian. ‘“These ladies who come from the Old 
Country talk of nothing else for years after 
they come to Canada, forgetting that fash- 
ions change in time; and then they despise 
everything we wear, and complain that our 
stores produce nothing fit for them, for- 
sooth.” 

One of the company described by Mrs. 
Traill told of her first call on some friends 
in “the bush.” “My sister-in-law assured 
me I needn’t be at all particular about my 
dress, but being a little desirous of display- 
ing my Old Country finery and my own 
gentility I dressed myself in silk and lace, 
thin shoes, and the finest thread stockings 
atte Of course, going through dense 
woods and swamp I soiled my silk pelisse 
and dress, tore my fine lace veil and pelerine 
scrambling along wet logs, and finally lost 
one of my shoes in a mudhole!” 


Chatelaine, October, 1934 
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It gets rid of dirt easily 
and quickly —no hard 
rubbing and scrubbing 


NPLEASANT cleaning jobs are easy 

with Gillett’s Pure Flake Lye. It 

gets right down to ground-in grime! Use a 

solution of 1 teaspoonful dissolved in a 

quart of cold* water. Off comes the dirt! 
And you do no hard rubbing! 

Keep Gillett’s Lye on hand for all your 
cleaning. Use it for toilet bowls. To clear 
stopped-up drains. It kills germs, destroys 
odors—and never harms enamel or plumb- 
ing. Your grocer sells Gillett’s Lye. Ask 
for a tin. 


*Never dissolve lye in hot water. The 
action of the lye itself heats the water. 
. * a 

FREE BOOKLET — Get the new edition of the 
Gillett’s Lye Booklet—it tells you dozens of ways 
to make house cleaning easier by using this powerful 
cleanser and disinfectant. Address Standard Brands 
Limited, Fraser Ave. & Liberty St., Toronto, Ont. 


GILLETT’S 
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ANIMAL CUT=OUTS 


BY GEORGETTE BERKMARS 









How to make them 


First paste page on thin cardboard, and cut out all the 
parts. 


Monty, the Turtle—Fold head and legs in a natural 
attitude, bend shell slightly on the dotted line and 
fasten underneath the body like a belt, as shown in the 
small sketch. 








Ellen, the Duck—Fold on dotted lines, and slit along 
the straight black lines in the middle of the body. Slip 
the wings through the slits; they hold both sides of the 
body together. Paste both sides of head together, or 
join by sewing knots for the eyes. 


Albert, the Owl—Bend on dotted lines. Slit along black 
lines at feet, and slip claws through the front slits. 












Albert, 
the Owl 
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Ellen, the Duck 








Chatelaine Service Bulletins 


on Beauty CC ultere 
Concise er Authentic ee Essentially Helpful 


A LOVELY SKIN 
Service Bulletin No. 18 


A beautiful skin can be the heritage of 
every woman—for it is the reward of 
proper care and knowledge. Advice on 
retaining or acquiring a clear fine-tex- 
tured complexion, and treatments of 
abnormal conditions are thoroughly han- 
dled in this bulletin. Price 10 cents. 


and the same distance from each edge of the 
legs. Before hammering the nails too firmly 
in place, stand off and see that the legs run 
perfectly straight down the box. Slender 
screws are used to secure the legs at the 
lower edge of the box. These should be a full 
inch up, so that the wood will not split. The 
lid is then turned upward and forced inside 
the legs to about three inches from the 
bottom. One screw in the centre of each leg 
is sufficient here. The join in the box is at 
the back, and the brass handles are attached 
with screws on each side. Casters or sliders 
should be added to protect your floors. 
Finish your tea tub with two coats of paint 
and one of lacquer, sandpapering between 
each coat. 

You'll be proud of your home-made tea 
tub. Its squat, spherical shape gives it a 
note which all modern furniture strives to 
acquire. It will fit into a corner of your 
verandah or sunroom and look amazingly 
at home. 

If your experiment with a cheese box takes 
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the form of a bassinet, one can be made in 
much the same way as the tea tub, The 
box, however, is used right way up, having 
first been lined with a dainty pink or blue 
material, the lining being secured with tacks 
around the top. Over your pink or blue 
material place either plain or dotted Swiss 
muslin and catch here and there in position. 
Pockets should be made of suitable size to 
accommodate tins of talcum powder, brush 
and comb, cards of safety pins, etc. 

As a sewing basket, the cheese box follows 





= A Lovely Skin . 


By the Besety Ednoe 





BEAUTIFUL HANDS 
Service Bulletin No. 15 


Every woman carries her character in 
her hands — so why not have yours beau- 
tifully cared for? A little skilled care 
will keep them lovely through the years. 
Daily care and unusual conditions are 
discussed in this bulletin. Price 5 cents. 


Bicoctal FEL 


By the Besery Edivor 
Chatelaine 








HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR The Living Room 


HAIR 


Service Bulletin No. 16 


Whether long, short, oily or dry, blonde, 
brown, black or red—the beauty of a 
woman’s hair depends solely on its vital- 
ity and grooming. Learn the secrets of 
a lovely “Crown of glory” — and how to 
care for special problems and conditions. 
Price 10 cents. 


(Continued from page 48) 










Eaton's - College St., Toronto 


little low table by the silver studded, white 
leather chair. 

Across the room a high-backed chair 
matches the tables with its antique white 
wood and the easy chair by the fireplace with 
its white leather seat and silver studs. 

Any other furniture used in the room might 
appropriately be that charming shade of 
reddish plum or purplish egg-plant which 
combines so well with the pale blue walls and 
adds warm color to the black and old white 
floor. Accessories in this shade might be used 
for accent. 

Lighting is provided by electric bulbs 
behind the cornice and the modern styled 
lamp in the bay window. 






DRESSING YOUR FACE 
Service Bulletin No. 17 


Foundation care—powder—rouge—lip- 
stick — eye make-up—and special prob- 
lems—-these are analyzed according to 
the various types and discussed in detail; 
every woman’s guide to good grooming. 
Price 10 cents. 
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of brown and white galloon fringe, and the 
glass curtains of linen net with spider-web 
design. 


HOW TO BE FRESH AS A 
FLOWER 
Service Bulletin No. 19 


The fastidious details that contribute so 
greatly to a woman’s charm — an invalu- 
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the same method as it does for the bassinet. 
Line it with chintz and add pockets to suit 
your own requirements. You will find the 
tray very handy for magazines and books. 





The cheese box dis- 
guised as a tea tub. 


In front of the window in the alcove—a 
pleasant place to sit with the curtains drawn 
or pulled back as shown—a brown satin- 
covered chesterfield takes its place flanked 
by two wrought iron stands for growing 
plants—a garden indoors. At the room end 
of the alcove two armor-bright chromium 
lamps with black glass panels give light to 
the whole corner. Near by a brown satin 
chair and a low “double-decker” table. 

To relieve any monotony of the color 
scheme a toile de Jouy covering is used on 
the seat of the straight-back chair and on 
the larger one in the foreground. In this 
material tones of brown, white and old red 
are attractively combined. And notice how 
the galloon fringe on the chair ties up with 
the valance of the window. 

Occupying an important position is the 
handsome antique cabinet—Chinese Chip- 
pendale of distinctive design finished in 
lovely lacquer red. It has both decorative 
and practical value and you can see how 
beautifully it fits into this modern setting. 
Here is an example of ageless charm and of 
the appropriate combination of the antique 
with the modern. The chair beside the 
cabinet is also a Chippendale, with walnut 
frame and a brocatelle cover. 

Three distinctly modern tables are used 
by this decorator—the three-tiered one 
by the window, the one in the foreground 
and the one between the two chairs at the 
fireplace. They are of rosewood with egg- 
shell finish designed on simple lines and 
commodious. The shelves are glass-topped 
for sparkle and lightness. 

Lamp shades and other accessories carry 
the old red of the toile de Jouy, tying up the 
whole scheme and bringing a bit of brighter 
color to the larger areas of white and brown. 








able bulletin on charm. Price 5 cents. 









Order from 
CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS 
481 University Avenue, Toronto 


When life must harbor ugliness, 

It makes amends with loveliness, 
Upon a dull unsightly wall 

Soft shades of dappled sunlight fall. 





REPARATION—ty Edna Alice Boyd 


And in some drear and rocky place 
The dainty green of lichens’ lace; 
To modify each ugliness, 

Life holds a wealth of loveliness. 
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leaf, the veins being worked in a darker 
shade. In taffeta silk, back and front of 
cushion, with appliqué and cottons for 
working, are priced at $1.25; in art felt the 
price is $1.00. Heavy green silk cord can be 
supplied at 25 cents and a form at 50 cents. 
Thirty-two- 


C306—Novelty Bridge Set. 


C310—Ready hemstitched 
cloth and serviettes are pro- 
vided for this lovely design. 





inch cloth with symbols of good luck decora- 
ting the corners, and the four suits carried 
out in the serviettes. Stamped on finest 
cream cotton, with elastics for corners, it is 
priced at 85 cents, or on cream Irish linen 
at $1.35 per set. Cottons for working, 15 
cents, 


Order from The Handicraft 
Studios, Chatelaine, 481 
University Avenue, Toronto. 















C306—Quaintly shaped napkins for this novelty bridge set. 


INDIAN SUMMER 


by H. (%: Flliott 


This is the pipe-smoke of the Ancient Sachem 
Who has called the winds away to his council-lodge— 
They have left their tattered blankets over the maples 
And their scarlet wampum-berries thick in the hedge. 


They have gone clean-limbed and swift up to the tepee 
Where the cloud-robed chieftain sits, feathered and old. 

The smoke drifts down to us, grey, the color of wisdom, 
And the color of youth, the pure and delicate gold. 


They have gone to plan in council the four new seasons 
And lay them away till the winter wolves give tongue, 
Fall and the slow summer evenings for wrinkled wisdom, 
Snow and the rain-blotted April stars for the young. 
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CLEANSER 


Dishes, Silverware, Cooking Utensils, 
Sinks, Bath Tubs, Laundry, Wood- 
work, Floors. Softens water instantly. 
Results please the most discriminating. 
For sale at careful grocers 
Manufactured by 22-R 
Galt Chemical Products, Ltd., Galt, Ont. 
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New Catalogue 
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TEA-TABLE SILVER. 


Nothing reveals a household 
so intimately as the way the 
silver is polished. Use 
Goddard's Plate Powder, 


famous for ninety-five years. 


Goddard’s 
Plate Powder 


Sold in good class Stores 
Agents 
QUEBEC & MARITIME PROVINCES 
F. L. Benedict & Co., Montreal 


ONTARIO, ALBERTA & BRITISH COLUMBIA 
W. G. Patrick & Co. Ltd., Toronto 


MANITOBA & SASKATCHEWAN 
Watson & Truesdale, Winnipeg 
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Not a Rheumatic 
Pain for 4 Years 


70-Year-Old Man Praises 
Kruschen 


A man who once suffered severely from 
rheumatism writes:— 

“For a long time I suffered with rheuma- 
tism, and at one time was laid up for about 
nine weeks. About five years ago I was 
advised to try Kruschen. I did so, and have 
continued using them ever since. Kruschen 
did the trick, as I have not had a rheumatic 
pain for over four years. I am nearly 70 
years of age, and feeling fine, and always able 
ae day’s work—thanks to Kruschen.”’ 

Kruschen dissolves away those needle- 
pointed crystals of uric acid which are the 
cause of all rheumatic troubles. It will also 
flush these dissolved crystals clean out of the 
system. Then if you keep up “‘the little daily 
dose,” excess uric acid will never form again. 


PLANT NOW 


DUTCH Write today for FREE 


copy of Au Cata- 
BULBS log, a lore of-imforma- 


tion on Fall Gardening. 


LILIES — a large 
assortment. 


SPECIAL 
Lilium Regale, 
flowering size 4 


IRIS 
PEONIES 


PERENNIALS 
SHRUBS 


Kenneth McDonald & Sons, Limited 
28-30 Market Square, Ottawa 


6 for 50c, 12 for $1, 
postpaid. 





WHO KEEP TOILETS 
SNOW-WHITE 








cleans closet bowls 
without scouring 





SANI-FLUSH means the 
end of unpleasant toiling 
with toilets. Sani-Flush is 
mot an ordinary cleanser. It is 
made to remove rust, stains and 
film from toilet bowls. It is thor- 
ough. It is simple. Directions on 
the can. 

Sani-Flush keeps the water- 
closet glistening like new. It puri- 
fies the hidden trap which no brush 
can reach. Eliminates the cause 
of toilet odors. Sani-Flush cannot 
harm plumbing. 

It is also effective for cleaning 
automobile radiators. Sold. at 
grocery, drug, and hardware stores, 
35 cents. Distributed by Harold F. 
Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 









C307—A charming gift for an invalid. 


lorethought in (silts 







C305—A smartly fashioned purse. 


C307—Bluebird Breakfast 
Tray Set. The design is in 
cross stitch; tray cloth and ser- 
viette edges are finished with a 
single hemstitching and then 
fringed; the cosies have single 
hemstitched hems. Stamped on 
white, cream, yellow or pink 
linen, the set—15 by 24-inch 
tray cloth, serviette, tea cosy 
and egg cosy—price $1.00; cot- 
tons for working, 10 cents. A 
tea cosy form can be supplied at 
35 cents, but all that is neces- 


C305—Monk Cloth Purse with 
polished wood ring for handle or to slip on 
to the wrist, and two buttons to match for 


bag. 
and are just folded inward. Monogram is 








A New Slant 
on the Hats 


(Continued from page 29) 








again. The hair should be swept up and 
curled, the ears all or partly shown. And, 
following the lines of the new hats, now’s 
your chance to wear a fringe or go in for 
those ultra new-old Alexandra curls. Up at 
the back and down in the front for coiffures, 
too, you see. If you never did before, you 
must know that the back of your head is 
perfectly groomed. How else can you tilt 
your shallow hat with unconcern? 

Large hat or small hat, you may choose 
either. This is a season for individuality 


sent only if requested. Size 814 by 10% 
inches, complete with lining and pocket, | 
interlining, wood ring and buttons. Price, | 
$1.00. 

C310—Rose Wreath Luncheon Set. 
Thirty-six and forty-five-inch 
cloths with four serviettes. The 
studio is really proud of this set. 
The work is all in cross stitch, 
the roses having yellow centres 
and deep green leaves. All edges 
are ready hemstitched. Stamped 
on heavy cream linen, the thirty- 
six-inch set is priced at $1.75, 
and the forty-five-inch set at 
$2.25. Cottons for working come 
to 25 cents. 

C311—Water-Lily Cushion. A 


C3!i—Yellow on green taffeta. 


most artistic design in appliqué. The lily is 
in yellow, the petals being worked in chain 


stitch in a deeper tone. The cushion is in a}. 


lovely shade of medium green, in the shape 
of a large lily {Continued next page} 


rather than for type. The tricorne, beguiling 
flatterer that it is, can be seen in varying 
sizes. Cuff hats or “‘pill-box’’ turbans are 
positively tiny. Brims are bewildering in 
their assortment of size and shape. 

Since the 1934-35 silhouette is long and 
narrow, you must be tall to wear the widish 
brims and mammoth berets, smart as they 
are. Shorter women can add inches to their 
stature by affecting hats which mount high 
at the back. They should watch for a 
jauntily upturned brim or high, feathered 
trimming. Brims, incidentally, are turning 
sharply up behind, or are even sometimes 
cut off entirely in order to allow for tall coat 
collars. 

A shallow-crowned season, my sisters. But 
as always in these cases, there are brave 
exceptions—the pinched-in, peaked crown, 
for instance. It, too, slants its brim over the 
eyes, but the extra height in the crown does 
exciting things to your pencil silhouette. 
And, as you know, the more attentuated you 
can make yourself this winter, the better. 
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All Summer the Sun 
‘Helped them Build 
Strong Backs. Full- 
Chests, Straight Legs 





But NOW they need 


Bottled 
dunshine 


SUN-BATHS are not effective 
at this season. That is why you 
should give your children an 
inner sun-bath daily. Give them 
Bottled Sunshine — Squibb Cod- 
Liver Oil—every day. 


Squibb Cod-Liver Oil supplies 
an abundance of bone-and 
tooth-building Vitamin D. In 
addition, Squibb’s provides the 
resistance-building, growth- 
promoting factor—Vitamin A. 
Always insist on Squibb Cod- 
Liver Oil. Squibb’s is vitamin- 
protected. Each teaspoonful con. 
tains more Vitamins A and D 
than inferior oils. Each bottle 
goes farther. The best is actually 


least expensive. YW) 


Is there a tiny baby in 
the family ? Try Squibb 
Cod -Liver Oil with 
Viosterol. Rich in the 
bone-and tooth-build- 
ing Vitamin D, it is 
especially suited to the 
needs of rapidly grow- 
ing babies. 


For the older children. 
Squibb Mint-Flavoured 
Cod-Liver Oil is pleasant tasting. 


Squibb Cod-Liver Oil 
PLAIN OR MINT-FLAVOURED 


Produced, Tested and Guaranteed by E. R. 
Squibb & Sons of Canada, Limited, manu- 
facturing chemists to the Medical profession 
since 1858. 
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SQUIBB 


“A NAME YOU CAN TRUST” 
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OON after I went on the 
stage,” says Miss Jean, “I 
found my needs and my tastes 
demanded lovelier and more ex- 
pensive clothes than I could af- 
ford. One day I had an idea for a 
special costume for a dance num- 
ber, and wanted help in making 
it. I took my materials to the 
nearest Singer Shop, and the in- 
structor gave me such wonderful 
help that I realized I could soon 
learn to make a large part of 
my wardrobe. 

“T found that the short-cut 
methods taught at the Singer 
Schools made sewing delight- 
fully easy, and a Singer Portable 
Electric has become indispens- 


Miss Jean made this dramatic 
street frock of imported green herringbone 
Viyella and lustrous white satin. It cost her $11.79, 


. = 


paying only for materials, I have 
far lovelier dresses than I could 
possibly buy. And in Vancouver, 
Montreal, New York, even in 
Paris, my clothes are admired.” 

You, too, can enjoy 
the admiration lovely 
frocks command, 
through Singer’s 
““Make-it- Yourself” 
Plan. It includes the 
Singer of your choice, 
a complete sewing 
course, a sewing libra- 
ry, and personal help 
with your sewing. Any 
Singer Shop or Repre- 
sentative will tell you 
how you can enjoy the 
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clothes—send to nearest address 
below for free booklet. 


SingerSewing MachineCompany 


Dept. X-123 
700 St. Catherine St. W. 

> Montreal, Quebec 

254 Yonge Street 

Toronto, Ontario 
424 Portage Avenue 
Winnipeg Manitoba 
(Left) “A Singer Portable is 
so convenient to use, says 
Miss Jean, “and just as 


easy to take along in its 
own travelling case.” 








(Right) The butter- 
yellow crayon 
print frock Miss 
Jean is wearing 









benefits of the Plan. 
(See ’phone book for 
Shop nearest your 


Bonded Singer Rep- able. Making my own dresses 
Sine coloar border and costumes is a real hobby. By 


and month during 


which it is valid. Bor- u can is oar ‘ 
“eenton lifer” (Left) A sheath of black satin worn with a beige hom e. ) For hel p in ee oo. 
October. fox fur makes a glamourous gown that could makin g your own Pb ped 35. 


only be duplicated in the more expensive 
specialty shops. Miss Jean made it herself. 


THE ONLY SEWING MACHINE MADE IN CANADA OF CANADIAN MATERIALS, BY CANADIAN, WORKMEN 
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THE NEW AUTUMN FABRICS 


PATTERNED WOOLLERS = 
RIBS, PLAIDS AND DOTS 


VELVET AND LAME 
AND METALLIC MATERIALS 


Chatelaine Patterns - Price 15 cents 


No. 348—A sheer dotted wool in the 
new brick-red shade fashions this frock. 
lts ruffly collar adds an individual note. 
Sizes 32, 34, 36 38 and 40 inches. Size 
34 requires 2'/, yards of 54 inch and % 


~ 
a 


yard of 39 inch material. 





No. 175 — For afternoon there is nothing 

smarter than black satin with a metallic 

lamé top—a handsome combination in 

key with the current trend. Sizes 32, 34, 

36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 34 requires 

2\4, yards and I'/. yards of 39 inch 
material. 





No. 307— Scotty green wool with a 
diagonal rib. The high and wide lapels 
may be cut in one with a vestee, as an 
alternative version. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 


and 44 inches. Cize 38 requires 2!/2 yards 
of 54 inch and I! yards of 39 inch 
material. 





These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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These are Chatelaine Patterns 


YOUR DAYTIME DRESS 


It may be a new version of the coat-frock 


lt may masquerade asa dressmoker suit 


It may follow either the belted or the beltless mode 


lt may go in for velvet and buttoned trimmings 


lt may have the loose sleeves of the Monkish frend. 


No. 414—The coat-frock is one of the 
nicest revivals of the autumn fashions. 
This one is becomingly slender in its 
long, fitted lines. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches. Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 54 inch material. 


No, 409—A style which looks like a 
coat-dress but has the manners of a 
slip-on frock. Small velvet bows 
instead of buttons are a new idea. 


‘Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 


36 requires 234 yards of 54 inch and 
5%@ yard of 39 inch material. 


No. 378—Velveteen for this tailored 

looking street dress, which is pleated 

at both the front and back. Size 32, 

34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 34 

requires 33/4 yards of 39 inch and '/, 
yard of 18 inch material. 


No. 1288—A jacket-dress which may 
be worn just as becomingly with or 
without its jacket, depending upon the 
time and the occasion. Sizes 32, 34, 
36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 34 requires 
4%, and 5 yards of 39 inch material. 


No. 218—Applied bands give a dis- 
tinctive air to this smart frock. The 
back view, shown on this page. is 
particularly effective. Sizes 32, 34, 
36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 34 requires 
3'/p yards of 39 inch material. 


No. 1289—The kind of frock you'd slip 

on for bridge, tea, the odd dance or 

the theatre—and feel becomingly 

dressed. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 

42 inches. Size 36 requires 5 yards of 
39 inch material. 


Chatelaine Patterns 
Price 15 cents 


not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. 


They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
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litdéx ot PROVE tiscrs 


Oty worthy products and services are accepted for introduction to 
Chatelaine homes through the advertising pages of Chatelaine. 
Readers, therefore, can buy the lines advertised in Chatelaine with confi- 
dence of satisfactory service. By insisting on trade-marked lines of known 
quality and value, Chatelaine readers avoid costly mistakes when buying 
for their homes. 
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Compiled as a convenience to the readers of Chatelaine; 
this index is not guaranteed against occasional error or 
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It’s so easy to crochet the 
lovely accessories pictured here 
... dainty, flattering things 
that smarten up the simplest 
wardrobe. Make them your- 
self with J. & P. Coats’ Mercer- 
Crochet. The lustrous, evenly 
spun threads that will help you 
crochet your way to fashion... 
at your favourite store in white, 
ecru, linen, black and jewel- 
like pastel shades—all colours 
are fast. 





Send coupon below for in- 

struction leaflets showing 

how to fashion smart 1934 
crocheted accessories. 


MERCER-CROCHET 


Made in Canada by the 
Makers of Coats’ and Clark’s 
Spool Cotton. 
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For SCHOOL DAYS ann PARTY WAYS 






Chatelaine Patterns 


Peice 15 cents 








No. 322 — Plaids for school—in greens and 324 


yellows and tawny browns, Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. Size 10 requires 134 yards of 
54 inch and '/2 yard of 35 inch material. 












No. 324—A smart schoolgirl style which 

is pleated for fullness and caped for 

charm. Sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 

10 requires 2 yards of 54 inch and |/5 yard 
of 35 inch material. 






No. 45 —A brace of middies, both 
from the one pattern. Sizes 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years. Size 8 requires 
1/4 yards and '/, yard of 35 inch 
material. 














No. 69—The inevitable sports jacket— 
as sturdy as it is good looking. Sizes 4, 
6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 8 requires |'/ 
yards of 54 inch material and 134 yards 
of 35 inch lining. 










No. 54— Simple and gay for the Hallowe'en fun 
of both children and grown-ups. Sizes 8, 12, 16 
years, and 38, 42 and 46 inches bust. Size 8 
requires 2'/g yards and | %/ yards of 35 inch material. 









No. 258 —The stiffly frilled ruffle which encircles 
the neck-band of this frock, gives it a festive air. 
Sizes 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. Size 12 requires 3!/g 


yards of 39 inch material. ai acide ak ele pe chee ok: gee x”) 
54 258 









rr 

RF 
These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 Unive rsity Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name andaddress. Wien ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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ar No other investment will give you such 
. pleasure . . . such satisfaction . . . as money 
nd spent on your home — and no other 
it article of housefurnishings will give you 
. such lasting beauty for such little cost as 
as genuine Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs. With 
's Fall approaching the time to redecorate is 
a ' now. Visit your nearest good housefur- 
d. nishings shop. See the variety of exquisite 
ed patterns — the range of gorgeous colour- 
er » ings that only Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs 
is can offer. They are “correct” in any room 
“ and there is one for every room. 
ju- 
28, Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs are labour- 
°s. saving — a damp mop keeps them spotless 
t — sanitary, Jong wearing. They lie flat 
ne without fastening of any kind, and best of 
= all they cost so little. 


at : 4 ; 
: Don’t be misled with substitutes. The 


ce | Gold Seal is affixed to all genuine ' ee a ed eden. 
Congoleum, whether in rug form or “by- om . 

It the-yard.” It is your only unqualified Amon 

ed guarantee of “satisfaction . . . or your 

money back.” 


This smart pattern is “Shantung,” Congoleum Gold Seal Rug No. 685. Its authentic 


Chinese design ... its glowing colours bring new beauty to any room. Like all 
genuine Congoleum, a damp mop keeps it spotless. 


nd CONGOLEUM CANADA LIMITED 
us MONTREAL 
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— AND CONGOLEUM BY-THE-YARD 
rs. 
an 
y ‘ ey . ” Different! —a rich oriental pattern The “ROYALE” pattern Congoleum Gol. 
**Made in Canada, by Canadians, for Canadians “DURBAR” — Congoleum Gold Seal Seal | Rug No. 681. Aon on i = 
ng Rug No. 683. best features wa modern tre nd. 
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* THE LAST WORD « 


Our Readers Have It. 


Bouquet for Nellie McClung 


THANKS ever so 
much for “snatch- 
ing” me from the 
rear of the maga- 
zine and placing me 
with the editor of 
the book. You 
made a lovely little 
start for your edi- 
torial with the few 
lines of the poem, 
and the way you tucked it in there was very 
effective and new. 

I liked very much the article by Nellie 
McClung, “Shall Women Preach?” and 
your illustrations were very effective and 
extra good. The face of the girl preacher 
was beautiful, and yet earnest and good. 
Just the expression we would want her to 
have—with nothing sensational or over- 


I think you are making a fine magazine 
out of Chatelaine. I am proud it is a Cana- 
dian one, and I wish you every success.— 
Edna Jaques, Victoria, B.C. 





Doing Good 


I WRITE to congratulate you on publishing 
that splendid article by Nellie McClung, 
“Shall Women Preach?” As you probably 
know, the General Council of the United 
Church of Canada is meeting this month, 
and we are sending copies of Chatelaine to 
as many of the “Fathers and Brethren” as 
we possibly can, and are sure the article will 
do good. There is a regular sex war on, and 
if we women do not stand together in seek- 
ing justice we are likely to lose all we have 
struggled for and attained. I hope to see 
many more similar articles in Chatelaine.— 
(Mrs.) J. Scott, Montreal. 


Honest Opinions are Always Welcome! 


FOR A LONG time 
it has seemed to me 
that your magazine 
catered to one class 
of women—the 


infant children, and 
rather to ignore 
scores of others— 
the elderly, the 
middle-aged, _ the 
unmarried engaged in manifold pursuits, 
the thousands turned out into the business 
world from our universities who, without 
being blue-stockings, have varied intellec- 
tual interests. Like many others I look for 
something besides child psychology, infant 
welfare, beauty problems, cooking, fashions, 
fancywork and house furnishings in my 
magazine. And like many others, I fre- 
quently subtract fiction for lack of time. 

Being an editor can be no joke, but it 
must yield many sidelights on taste and 
opinion. Your circulation is certainly your 
best monitor, and gratuitous remarks may 
not always prove welcome; so kindly ignore 
my superfluous remarks!—C, K. S., Toronto. 








Modern and Liveable 


YOUR “Modern Home” grows in interest. 
I wonder what you are going to do with the 
living room? I can scarcely wait to get out 
of the hall. There are so many fascinating 
developments in interior decoration that 
we small-town women don’t see—new color 
schemes and new turns in furniture—new 
combinations and arrangements. There’s 
a lot of real entertainment in planning one’s 
home all over again, even if it could never 
be as dashing as your beautiful house. I 
like the modern type of furnishing, but I 
must say I like a room to be livable as 
well as modern. I hope you’re going to 
demonstrate a version that combines both 
qualities. For the life of me, I can’t see 
why a room may not possess the spacious 
simplicity of a modern interior and yet be 
comfortable and practical. If you’re plan- 
ning to prove that this can be done, I’ll line 
myself up behind you and cheer!—(Mrs.) 
C. R. D., Paris, Ont. 


Remember the Others 


I LIKE your magazine very much, but I 
do wish your cookery editor would realize 
that it goes into thousands of homes that 
are still using coal or wood ranges and into 
hundreds of small towns that have no 
power at all.—(Mrs.) G, M. A., Souris, Man. 


From South Africa 


I RECEIVE Chate- 
laine and find the 
stories wholesome, 
the articles of great 
interest, and the 
housekeeping sec- 
tion excellent. In 
fact, I think few of 
our modern maga- 
zines hold such 
healthy lore as 
yours. And may I especially mention “‘The 
Last Word.” It is good to know the ideas of 
other readers and their comments, and the 
carefree way in which you publish not only 
the appreciative letters but the other kind 
as well, is to be commended. 

The article in July’s issue, “The Old 
Folks at Home,” touches on a subject very 
dear to my heart and I thoroughly agree 
with the writer that nowadays too much 
is done and talked about for the young. The 
young expect a good time, and we do not 
grudge it to them. But all around one 
notices the tendency for the young to for- 
get and object to the older ones—probably 
not intentionally, but one senses their feel- 
ing just the same. Let youth give a little 
of its time and thought to age, remembering 
it will be their turn some day.—(Mrs.) 
E. L. S., Rhodesia, South Africa. 








e The Black Siberians ” 


WHY DO you print 
such stupidly un- 
Canadian stories as 
“The Black Siberi- 
ans” by Beryl Gray? 
I live up the B. C. 
coast and was very 
disappointed in this 
story. What are 
the “Black Siberi- 
ans” anyway? The 
lady who wrote this cannot know much of 
her country, for there is absolutely no trace 
of farming of any kind on the islands of 
the north B. C. coast. On the southern 
islands only—those between Vancouver 
Island and the mainland—there is farming, 
but these are all settled by English families, 
and the climate is as mild as the south of 
France. 

The northern islands are uninhabited 
except for periodic logging camps and fish- 
ermen. They are nothing but rock and 
timber with no cleared land or grazing on 
them, and to keep sheep would be an impos- 
sibility. This writer’s “local color” is so 
irritatingly vague besides being quite wrong 
in the essential facts that I cannot under- 
stand why you boost her story as Canadian. 
—Disappointed Reader, Victoria. 





Editor’s Note—To this complaint, Miss 
Beryl Gray, of Vancouver, who, to judge 
by the letters received, is one of Chatelaine’s 
most popular writers, says: 

“Although I am always very careful as to 
locale, knowing what people are, and having 


no desire to misrepresent the West, I think 
it is rather a pity that fiction cannot be 
treated as such. Fiction is hardly in the 
same class as geography or natural history. 
Incidentally, I had no intention of placing 
this story as far north as your reader appar- 
ently wants it. I had in mind the district 
around the north of Vancouver Island. 

“Through the courtesy of a friend of mine 
in the Parliament Buildings at Victoria, I 
have checked the points she mentions and 
really cannot feel that I have been as 
desperately inaccurate as she imagines. As 
you will see from the replies of the various 
Departments interested, that in addition to 
English families farming on the Gulf islands 
are Swedes, Germans, Norwegians and 
Roumanians. That sheep raising is carried 
on on Hardwicke Island and on the islands 
adjacent by people of varied nationalities. 
That the winters have had snowfalls as high 
as 43 inches in 1926. Sheep can be raised, 
says the Grazing Commissioner, on practic- 
ally any island on the B. C. coast, providing 
the rainfall is not too heavy. Some of the 
islands farther north are more suited than 
those around the central coastal area as the 
rainfall is less. 

“Even apart from the sheep, I feel I have 
made no mistake in describing the islands 
as ‘rock and forest and a few clearings.’ I 
have seen and been on a good many of them, 
and although some are naturally more culti- 
vated than others the formation is very 
typical of them all. And as for my title ‘The 
Black Siberians,’ has the good lady never 
heard of the ‘black earth lands across Russia 
and Siberia?’ ” 
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And from England 


I DO WANT you to know that I find your 
Chatelaine a most refreshing periodical and 
the type of stories most entertaining. The 
articles, too, are practical and enjoyable. 
When I have finished reading it, I pass 
Chatelaine on to a number of friends, each 
of whom thoroughly enjoys it.—(Miss) M. 
M. J., Sunderland, England. 


Marshmallows versus Roast Beef 


THE EDITOR of 
any popular maga- 
zine, I believe, has 
more than purely 
business responsibi- 
lities. He—or she, 
in this particular 
case—decides what 
the public shall read 
fora dime. It seems 
to me a pity that it 
should not be more worth while. 

Chatelaine has gradually assumed a 
position of growing importance and has 
become the leading Canadian women’s 
magazine. The articles are always at least 
mildly stimulating, the various household 
and beauty departments are well handled. 
But the fiction—well, the fiction is geared 
to the taste of a modern, wise twelve-year- 
old. 

Of course an editor selects what he is 
fairly certain, after long years of experience 
and observation, the public wants to read 
and is willing to pay for. So there are innu- 
merable stories of cute and dashing heroines, 
of smugly poised and handsome heroes. 
These squibs are written, for the most part, 
with slick facility. They lope easily enough 
through troublesome situations to foregone 
conclusions. They are incredibly far from 
real life and infinitely remote from artistry. 
But they satisfy a feminine audience that 
is far too slack and undemanding. 

This is what I plead—give the audience 
its soothing syrup of happy endings and 
too sweet boys and girls, but in every issue 
have one story that is honestly creative. It 
seems to me a crime that the established 
magazines should publish the trivial efforts 
of smart writers and snub into oblivion those 
who might really contribute to Canadian 
literature. It is true there is one Canadian 
magazine which published the literary, and 
therefore unpopular, type of story; but this 
magazine does not pay its contributors. 
And the most ardent fires of imagination 
need prosaic physical stoking. 

The editor of an established magazine 
has the power to change gradually, to 
debase or raise his readers’ standards. I 
believe he can eventually persuade the 
woman who adores cheap prettiness to 
appreciate real beauty. If the editor has 
the courage to face criticism, denunciation 
and even monetary loss by publishing the 
literary type of story, he will be haloed. 

I plead the cause of all those discouraged 
lads and lasses who have talent and beauty 
to offer, and who must suffer humiliation, 
unrecognition and perhaps defeat, because 
from Quebec to British Columbia, Mrs. 
Canada likes marshmallows better than 
roast beef !— 

Please, editor, be good to the next budding 
Morley Callaghan !—J. M., Kitchener, Ont, 
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bn hipso homes 


Chatelaine, October, 1934 


oo unretouched, natural-color photo- 
graphs of Mrs. John Boyle, Jr., and her 
children, Mercedes, John and Patricia, were 
taken in their attractive home. 


“T like Chipso so much that I haven’t changed 
my soap in six years,’”’ Mrs. Boyle says. ‘‘We 
get snow-white washes with Chipso . . . as 
bright and sweet-smelling as sunshine . 
without hard rubbing or boiling. Yet Chipso 
is so SAFE that I can put everything, from 
towels to teddies, in the general wash with- 
out a moment’s anxiety about harming either 
materials or colors.” 
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youll find oe. POTLESS TABLE LINEN 


SPARKLING DISHES 
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